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PREFACE. 

task  of  making  the  following  collections  was  commenced 
Vjl^  in  September,  1889,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pages  had 
assumed  somewhat  of  a book-like  appearance,  that  the 
resolution  to  print  them  was  adopted. 

To  the  editor,  the  author,  and  publisher,  we  feel  confident 
the  citizens  of  Da rke  county  will  bestow  a degree  of  praise. 

To  the  compilation  of  the  contents  much  time  and  labor 

have  been  devoted.  Still,  the  critical  reader  will  perhaps  find 

some  imperfections,  but,  tedious  and  perplexing  as  the  task  has 
been  in  many  of  its  details,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proved  a labor 
of  love,  to  collect  into  one  casket  what  were  * Tike  orient  pearls  at 
random  strung."'  and  such  as  the  book  is,  the  compiler  and  editor 
would  fain  present  it  to  its  readers  as  a variegated  bouquet, 
culled  from  the  many  gardens  that  diversify  and  adorn  the 

extensive  fields  of  earthly  things. 

In  the  brief  ^ time  allotted  to  us  to  collect  the  many  inter- 

esting portraits,  biographies  and  historical  matter,  necessarily  many 
persons  that  should  have  had  portrait  representation  and,  perhaps, 
some  historical  features  have  been  overlooked,  but  we  hope  we  have 
found  and  published  a sufficient  amount  to  warrant  it  a cordial 

reception  to  the  centre  tables  and  libraries  of  Darke  county. 


GEORGE  W.  WOLFE. 
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DARKE  COUNTY. 

^pf^HE  early  history  of  Darke  countv  is  so  closely  connected 
V with  that  of  the  ‘‘Great  North-west”  that  we  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  latter  iri  order  to  have  a correct 
understanding  of  the  former.  The  French,  it  seems,  laid  claim  to 
the  vast  region  west  of.,  the  Alleghany  mountains  because  of  their 
harly  discovery,  and  of  the  '-chain,  of  forts  and  Missionary  stations 
established  by  them  in  Canada,  and  from  Pittsburg,  including  the 
head  waters  oi  the  Allegheny  and  Mohongahela  rivers,  and  along 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  ' Orleans.,'  Late  in  June, 
l&73-  Marquette,  as  missionary,  and  joiliet,  an  envoy  of  the  . French 
to  discover,  new  countries,  embarked  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  tin::  same  stream  that  De  Soto  had  discovered  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  about  a century  and  a quarter  be  foie;-  Their  object 
was  not  only  to  make  new  discoveries,  but  also  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  Christian  civilization  in  the  great  valley  of  the  “Father  of  Waters. ” 
Amy  sailed  rapidly  down  this  stream,.  ' passing  .the  mouths  of  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  some  • distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  river  they  encountered  natives  who  were  worshippers 
of  the  sun,  and  who  showed  a hostile  disposition.  Marquette  con- 
ciliated them  by  exhibiting  a rich  calumet,  or  “pipe  of  peace,” 
given  him  by  an  Iowa  chief.  This  was  accepted  and  Marquette 
being  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  entered  into  some  body  of 
water  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  again  turned 
northward  and  reached  Green  Bay  earl}  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
> wr.  Cor  two  years  longer  he  labored  among  the  Indians  near 
the  present  site  of  Chicago,  then  crossed  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
‘ ’ Mmhigan,  where  he  soon  after  died,  was  buried,  and  a large 

cross  was  erected  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  the  tiisceverer 
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of  the  northern  WeeWppi  and  the  founder  of  Michigan.  Hie 
establishment  of  L --  e of  forts  was  the  v xk  of  La  Salle,  about 
the  year  16S2,  v/r-f  tee  claim  to  the  count ry,  :i>  has  been  shown, 
is  of.  an  earlier  date:. 

ENGLAND^  CLAIMS, 

But  the  En-hsh  laid  claim  to  the  entire  country  from 
the  Atlantic'  to  the  Pacific  through  the  discoveries  o>  the  Cabots, 
particularly  of  Sehssxna,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  this 
vast  region  had  been  conquered  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and 
had  become  subject  to  their  power ; they  in  turn  placing 
themselves  and  their  lands  under  British  protection.  History  seems 
to  establish  the  fact  that  about  the  year  1749  some  enterprising 
English  ? adventurers  established  a fort  and  trading-  post  at  • Fort 
Laramie,  on  a branch  of  the  Miami  river,  north-west  of  Sidney ; 
bur,  soon  after,  this  cost  was  captured  fey  tie  French,  Fins  was 
before  then  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian,  war,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  English  and  French  nations  were  at  peace  with 
each  other.  The  French,  however,  at  this  time,  were  holding 
Fort.  Du  Quesne  contrary  to  the  asserted  rights  of  the  English,  and 
their  seeming  usurpation  of  power  brought  about  the  famous 
expedition  of  George  Washington  through  the  wilderness  to  notify 
the  French  commander  that  Virginia  laid  claim  to  all  that  vast 
region;  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  colony  w*iuld  .sustain  its  right 
to  the  same  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Washington's  expedition  not 
accomplishing  what  was  intended,  was  followed  by  the  advance  o) 
General  Braddock’s  army,  the  complete  defeat  of  the  same,  and  the 
death  of  Braddock  near  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Some  time  now  elapsed 
and  an  expedition  under  General  Forbes  marched  against  the  fort. 
Washington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  colonial  troops 
and  ordered,  to  move  in  front  of  the  army.  But  such  was  the 
delay  that  it  was  November  before  the  army  came  within  fhty 
miles  of  the  fort.  The  lateness  of  the  season  was  considered,  and 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  defer  the  attack  upon  Fort  Du  Quesne 
until  the  folio. wing  spring ; 'but  Washington  was  permitted  to  move 
forward  with  his  troops,  and  the  main  body  after  some  delay 
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finally  followed.  The  continental  troops  being  inspired  with  the 
zeal  and  enthusiam  of  their  young  leader  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  in  a short  time  took  possession  of  the  heights  overlooking  the 
fort.  It  was  now  known  that  the  Indians  had  deserted  their  allies, 
and  the  French  garrison,  five  hundred  strong,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  such  a large  body  of  troops,  the  following  night  set  fire  to  the 
fort  and  fled  in  boats  down  the  Ohio  river.  The  retreating  fee 
was  not  molested,  but  ‘ the  ruined  fort  was  entered  next  day, 
November  25.  1758,  by  the  English  army  and  in  honor  of  the 
English  Prime  Minister,  at  that  time,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Pittsburg.  Two  regiments  of  Virginia  troops  were  left  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  the  balance  of  the  army  returned  to  the  colonies  and 
was  disbanded.  The  great  object  of  the  war,  so  far  as  this  part 
ui  the  volumes  wds  concerned,  was  thus  accomplished.  I he  r 1 cik.u 
were  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  never  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  In  the  north  we  may  notice  the  expedition  of 
General  Wolf  against  Quebec ; the  capture  of  that  stronghold  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  not  only  from  the  North-west  but. 
bom  Canada  itself.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  the  French'-  surrendered 
to  the  English  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This 
treaty,  however,  did  not  include  the  territory  around  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  nor  the  claim  of  the  French  west  of  the  same. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  MARIETTA. 

And  now  comes  a period  of  comparative  rest  or  inaction, 
because  of  the  bloody  Indian  wars  east  of  the  Alleghanies  during 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment oi  a Republican  government,  the  adoption  of  a Federal 
constitution  and  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  We  notice  that  while 
England  laid,  claim  to  the  vast  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
nver.  no  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  the  same.  The 
Indians,  led  by  the  distinguished  Pontiac,  made  an  effort  to  recover 
from  the  English  the  vast  territory  mentioned,  and  Pittsburg  was 
besieged,  yet  the  garrison  gallantly  resisted  every  attack'.  ’ Pontiac 
soon  after  murdered  b)r  one  of  his  own  men  for  a keg  el 
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run?,  and  the  Indians  ' shortly  after  sued  for  peace.  After  the  war 
with  Pontiac  no  permanent  settlements  had  been  made  west  of  the 
mountains,  because  the  attention  of  England  and  the  colonies  had 
been  entirely  occupied  in  the  usurpation,  of  power  .by  the  one,  and 
the  resistance  of  these  tyrannical  measures  by  the  other,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1788  that  any  effort  was  made  tc  colonize 
or  settle  the  vast  area  of  unbroken  forests  north  and.  west  of  the 
Ohio  river.  In  that  year  a band  of  American  adventurers,  headed 
by  Rufus  Putnam,  of  revolutionary  fame,  descended  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  being  attracted  by  the  rich 
soil  and  fine  and  convenient  location,  they  built  a fort  and 
established  a settlement,  calling  the  place  Marietta.  The  date  of 
settlement  is  April  7th,  of  the  above  year,  and  this  gives  us  the 
nrst  settlement  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Virginia  having  laid  claim 
to  this  vast  territory,  was  willing  to,  and  did,  by  the  famous 
ordinance  of  1787.  voluntarily  cede  the  same  to  tfie  general  govern- 
ment; and  this  ordinance,  coming  from  a “Slave  Stated’  among 
other  things,  declared  that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  shall  never  exist  in  said  territory. 
This  act  of  Virginia  threw  the  territory  open  to  settlers  and 
adventurers,  and  “Westward”  set  in  the  tide  of  emigration. 

CINCINNATI  LOCATED  1 7 8 S . 

In  August,  1788,  a settlement  was  begun  on  the  present 
site  of  Cincinnati  and  a fort  was  erected,  called  Fort  Washington. 
Tfwse  settlements  were  watched  with  a jealous  eye  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  encouraged  in  their  feelings  of  enmity  by  British  emis- 
saries, although  peace  between  the  two  countries  had  long  since 
been  declared.  The  Indians  were  becoming  troublesome  because 
these  and  many  other  settlements ' had  been  located  at  various 
places  along  the  “Beautiful  River.”  General  Saint  Clair,  who  was 
governor  of  the  territory,  soon  found  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Indian  tribes  would  soon  cause  serious  trouble  because  they  deemed 
this  territory  sacred,  and  had  not  dreamed  that  there  would  be 
any  encroachments  upon  the  same  by  the  white  man.  Omy 
watched  these  advancements  with  amazement  and'  fierce  indignation, 
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and  they  were  influenced  by  English  subjects,  which  gave  reason 

to  believe  that  that  Government  yet  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to 
bring  back  the  young  Republic  to  a state  of  colonial  dependence. 
The  Indians  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  outrages  upon  the  settlers, 
and,  to  put  an  end  to  these,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to 
avoid  hostilities.  Genera!  Banner,  in  1790,  led  a force  of  one 
thousand  regulars  and  volunteers  from  Fort  Washington  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Maumee.  He  fought  two  battles  with  the  Indians  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  each 

of  which  he  was  defeated  and  the  expedition  returned  without 

accomplishing  its  purpose.  In  the  following  May,  General  Scott, 
of  Kentucky,  with  a about  eight  hundred  men,  marched  into  their 
country  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  destroyed 
many  of  their  villages.  In  August,  of  the  . same  year,  General 

Wilkinson,  with  more  than  five  hundred,  men,  marched  . to  the 
present  site  of  Tippecanoe  and  from  there  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
river,  laying  waste  the  Indian  country  wherever  he  went..  But 
these • acts  instead  of  humbling  the  Indians  seemed  to  incense 
them  the  more,  and  to  cause  them  to  commit  still  greater  depre- 
dations. They  boldly  avowed  their  determination  to  exterminate  the 
whites,  or  drive  them  from  their  hunting  grounds.  General  Saint 
Clair  laid  this  condition  of  affairs  before  congress,  and  that  body 
authorized,  the  president  to  call  out  the  militia.  Washington 
appointed  Saint  Clair  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  to  be  raised. 

FIRST  BUILDING  IN  DARKE  COUNTY DESPERATE  INDIAN  WAR. 

A force  of  two  thousand  men,  consisting  of  regulars  and  vol- 
unteers from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  a few 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  assembled  at  P'ort  Washington  in  September, 
1791.  In  the  same  month  they  started  northward,  the  army  being 

under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Butler,  while  Saint  Clair 

accompanied  the  army  as  commander-in-chief.  Twenty  miles  from 
Cincinnati  they  built  P'ort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami  river,  and 

continuing  their  march  northward  forty -two  miles  further,  they  built 

-fort-  Jefferson,  which  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  in  Darke 
county.  Kach  of  these  forts  "was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  Indian.; 
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were  daily  seen.  From  the  latter  fort:  the  army  marched  north- 
ward twenty-nine  miles,  and,  weary  and  dejected,  on  the  evening 
of  November  3,  1791,  it  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 
Indian  scouts  in  large  numbers  were  seen  skulking*  through  the 
woods  during  the  entire  march.  Saint  Clair  had  intended  to  fortify 
his  camp  the  next  day,  but  before  four  o’clock  of  November  4th, 
the  Indians  attacked  the  American  camp  with  a general  discharge  of 
fire-arms  and  the  most  horfid  yells.  Favored  by  the  darkness  they 
broke  into  the  camp  and  continued  their  work  of  death.  The 
troops  w*ere  surprised,  and  recoiled  from  the  sudden  shock,  The 
artillerists  were  so  rapidly  shot  down  that  the  guns  were  useless, 
Gallant  charges  were  made  by  Colonel  Darke,  after  whom  this 
county  was  named,  but  not  having  sufficient  riflemen  to  support 
him,  his  troops  only  exposed  themselves  to  more  certain  destruction. 
General  Butler  was  killed  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement, 
and,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  remnant  of  the  army,  Saint 
Clair  “ resolved  upon  the  desperate  experiment”  of  charging  upon 
the  flank  of  the  Indians  and  gaining  the  road  of  which  the  enemy 
had  possession.  The  charge  was  led  by  the  general  in  person, 
and  was  successful.  The  road  was  gained,  but  not  until  more  than 
six  hundred  of  his  brave  men  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The 

soldiers  now  abandoned  the  guns,  threw  away  their  arms  and 
equipments,  and  never  paused  in  their  headlong  flight  until  they 
readied  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles  distant  from  the  location  of 
the  battle.  Many  were  killed  in  this  bloody  retreat,  and  forty  years 
afterward  the  farmers  of  Gibson  township,  Mercer  county,  would 
frequently  find  the  remains  of  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
unfortunate  encounter.  History  informs  us  that  Adjutant- General 
Sargeant  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  army  had  been  defeated,  and 
at  least  half  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  making  a loss  of  over 
nine  hundred  men.  Following  the  army  were  about  one  hundred 

females,,  wives  of  officers  and  men,  only  a few  of  whom 
escaped.  General  Wilkinson,  who  succeeded  Saint  Clair  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  sent  a detachment  from  Fort  Washington 
to  the  battle  ground  in  the  following  February  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead,  “The  bodies  were  horribly  mutilated,  and  those 
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who  had  not  been  killed  outright;  during  the  battle  had  been  put 
to  death  with  tortures  too  terrible  and  revolting  for  description.” 
There  being  a deep  snow  upon  the  ground  at  this  time  they 
faded  to  find  all  the  bodies. 

FORT  RECOVERY  AND  ITS  PATRIOT  DEAD. 

In  September,  1794,  nearly  three  years  after  the  battle, 
General  Wayne  sent  a detachment  to  build  a fort  up'on  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  which  was  done,  and  the  structure  was  very 
significantly  called  Fort  Recovery.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  find 
all  the  remains,  then  unburied,  rewards  for  finding  shills  were  offered. 
The  ground,  in  places,  was  literally  covered  with  bones ; the 
detachment  found  more  than  six  hundred  skulls;  on  some  the  marks 
of  the  scalping  knife  were  plainly-  visible,  some  - were  backed  or 
marked  by  the  tomahawk,  while  others  again  were  split  open  by  a 
blow  of  that  weapon.  The  remains  were  buried,  and  these  facts 

prove  the  correctness  of  Genera]  Sargeant’s  statement:  that  more 
than  nine  hundred  men  lost  . their  lives  in  this  bloody  affair.  Two 
desperate  attempts  were  made  by  the  Indians  to  obtain  possession 
of  Fort  Recovery,  but  in  each  attempt  they  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  These  transactions  render  Fort  Recovery  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1851,-  many  of  the  remains  of  these  soldiers  were  found 
partly  exposed,  and  on  that  and  the  two  following  days  they  were 
taken  . up  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Recovery,  and  on  the  10th  of 

the  following  September,  were  re-interred  at  a mass  meeting  of 
citizens  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  the  -meeting 

being  called  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Thirteen  coffins  were 

prepared  and  it  was  intended  to  fill  -each  one  partly  full,  but  the 

remains  entirely  filled  these  coffins,  and  also  a large  box  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  - They  were  interred  in  the  Old  Cemetery,  in  Fort 
Recovery,  by  the  side  of  Samuel  McDowell,  one  of  their  comrades, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1842,  where  they  now  rest  ; a 
low,  circular  mound  of  earth  and  stone  marking  the  spot.  These 
soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  their  country  and  while 
ln  **ne  employment  of  the  government.  A committee  appointed  by 
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congress  investigated  the  facts  and  details  of  the  expedition  and 
its  mournful  results,  and  exonerated  General  Saint  Clair  from  all 
blame.  It  was  a result  of  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  we  can  only 
honor  our  noble  dead  by  respecting  their  memory  in  the  proper 

way.  No  other  place  in  American  history  is  more  deserving  of  a 

suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  nation's  loss,  and  to  mark 
the  spot  of  her  fallen  heroes,  than  is.  Fort  Recovery.  y Five  or  six 
acres  of  ground  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  should  be  procured, 
suitable  for  a park.  Let  this  be  done,  and  a monument  worthy 
to  commemorate  these  sad  events  be  erected  there.  The  remains 
of  these  soldiers  should  be  transferred  to  this  monument,  as  a 

suitable  location  for  their  last  resting  place.  This  is  a -matter  that 

concerns  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky „ 
and  Indiana,  as  well  as  Ohio.  But  these  soldiers  did  not  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  these  states  merely. 

It  was  to  protect  and  defend  a territory  belonging  to  the  general 

government  from  the  encroach  me  its  of  a savage  'foe,  instigated  by 
the  emissaries  of  a governs  m i glad  to  seek  an  opportunity  to 
continue  a strife  that,  by  treaty,.  1 id  been  settled  in  the  independence 
of  our  country,  years  before.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  congress,  at 
its  present  session,  will  take  such  action,  that  by  the  time  the 

centennial  year  of  the  battle  is  reached  a monument  will  be  erected 
at  Fort  Recovery,  commemorating  the  events  herein  named.  A 
Monumental  association  has  been  organized,  and  the  following 

memorial  address  was  prepared  for  congress,  to-wit : 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

To  the  Honorable , the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

The  undersigned  committee  of  the  Fort  Recovery  Memorial 
association,  respectfully  represent  that  the  remains  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  (900)  soldiers  of  the  government  are  interred  in  the  town 
of  Fort  Recover}’,  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  having  lost  their  lives  in 
a battle  with  the  Indians  at  that  place,  on  the  4th  day  of 
November,  A.  D. , 1791,  and  that  no  monument  whatever  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  these  gallant  soldiers.  Thar  ’ no  other  place 
in  the  history  of  the  government  is  more  deserving  of  a suitable 
monument  to  commemorate  the  sad  fate  of  our  national  army  than 
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is  Fort  Recovery,  That  the  citizens  of  said  town  and.  vicinity  will 
secure  five  or  six  acres  of  ground  within  its  limits,  suitable  for  a 
park;  and  we  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  body  to  make  an 
appropriation  at  your  present  session  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  sad  events  that  have 
transpired  there,  and  that  said  monument  may  be  completed  by  the 
centennial  year  of  said  battle,  to-wit:  November  4,  A.  IX,  1S91. 

This  petition,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  committee 

named,  was  presented  to  members  of  congress  in  *886,  and 

repeatedly  since  that  time,  but  as  yet  no  action  whatever  has  been 
taken  by  that  legislative  body. 

The  defeat  of  Saint  Clair  had  a very  depressing  effect  upon 
the  country,  but  congress,  it  is  said,  determined  to  make  one 

more  effort  to  solve  the  difficulty  without  further  bloodshed,  and 

agents  were  *erp  *1-; rw  i-u '><■'<=»  r>f  .meeting 

being  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee ; but  after  a long  and  tedious 
delay  the  decision  of  the  Indian  council  was  :,  that  nothing*  but  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river  would 
satisfy  them.  These  terms  the  government  refused  to  recognize, 
and  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  command  the  army.  The 
“Sleepless  Chief,”  as  the  Indians  called  him,  immediately  com- 
menced preparations  for  his  campaign. 

The  fall  of  1793  being  well  advanced,  he  marched  Iris  army 
from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Jefferson,  but  deeming  the  location 
of  tiie  latter  fort  quite  unsafe,  because  of  the  lulls  overlooking  it, 
and  the  ease  of  its  being  attacked,  he  would  not  even  encamp  his 
army  there  for  the  night,  but  marched  five  miles  further  and 
encamped  on  the  present  site  of  Greenville.  Here  he  built  a strong; 
fort  of  the  same  name  in  honor  of  Lord  Greenville,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  sent  a detachment  to  build 
Fort  Recovery  on  the  site  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat  as  before  stated. 
R is  said  that  while  the  army  was  located  here  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  tried  for  gross  violation  of  military  orders,  found  guilty 
and  hung.  This  was  the  first  execution  in  the  county,  and  but  one 
°ther  has  taken  place  since  the  county  was  settled.  General  Wayne 
•drilled  and  disciplined  his  army  during  the  winter,  and  brought  it 
under  that  government  and  control  that  was  so  much  needed  to 
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prepare  it  for  victory  in  the  following  summer,  over  an  enemy 
wary,  vigilant,  treacherous  and  as  brave  as  they  were  barbarous. 
Besides,  they  were  urged  on  by  British  agents,  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  our  government.  The  Indians  were  generally  armed  with 
the  British  musket  and  bayonet,  and  they  had  also  been  taught 
how  to  use  them  effectually. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  Wayne  started  northward  on  his  expe- 
dition, moving  slowly  at  first  and  with  extreme  caution,  always  on 

the  alert,  and  ready  to  fight  at  a moment's  notice.  He  moved 

first  in  a north-eastern  direction,  and  when  near  the  south  line  of 
Fatterson  township  he  camped  for  the  night.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Indians  to  attack  his  army  that  night,  and  a council  of  the 

various  tribes  there  represented  was  convened  for  the  purpose  .of 
determining  this  question.  Various  opinions  were  advanced  at  this 
council.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  the  principal  one  being  Little  Turtle, 

insisted  upon  an  immediate  attack  before  the  troops  had  become 
used  to  camp  life  and  compaign  duty,  while  others  contended  that 
the  whites  should  be  drawn  away  from  their  home  as  far  as 
possible,  and  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  the  forts  built  for 
their  protection,  and  to  which  they  could  easily  retreat  should  they 
be  defeated.  Some  of  General  Wayne’s  scouts,  disguised  as  Indians, 
with  their  faces  painted  in  all  the  hideousness  of  the  savage  on  the 
war-path,  in  this  condition,  attended  this-  savage  council,  listened  to 
all . the  arguments  there  advanced,  and  reported  the  same  to  their 
General.  But  the  council  decided  against  an  immediate  attack,  and 
as  Wayne  advanced  with  his  army  the  Indians  sullenly  retired 
before  him.  Wayne  now  took  a north-western  direction,  his  route 
perhaps  lay  through  Dallas  and  Rossville,  in  Darke  county,  and 
Shanpsville  in  Mercer  county,  at  which  point  he  crossed  the  Saint 
Mary’s  river.  Fie  then  moved  toward  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee- 
General  Wayne  exhibited  more  strategy  than  the  Indians,  for  by 
feints  and  counter-marching  he  threw  them  entirely  oft'  their  guard 
and  without  resistance  he  took  possession  of  their  villages  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaise  and  Maumee  rivers.  Provision 
in  great  abundance  was  here  found,  and  the  army  tarried  here  for 
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some  time  and  .built  Fort  Defiance,  a name  we  think  quite  appro- 
priate considering  the  surrounding  circumstances.  Near  this  place 
agents  were  sent  to  effect  a treaty,  if  possible,  and  much  time  was 
spent  in  this  effort.  The  Indians  wished  to-  gain  time  and  sent 
word  to  General  Wayne  to  wait  ten  days  and  they  would  treat 

with  him.  This  he  refused  to  do,  knowing-  they  were,  not  sincere, 

and  immediately  advanced  upon  them  at  a place  called  “ Fallen 
Timber,”  they  believing  that  the  trees  cast  down  by  a tornado  would 
seriously  impede  the  progress  of  Wayne’s  army.  August  20,  1794, 
the  attack  was  made.  The  Indians  were  aided  by  a h >dy  of 

British  militia  from  Detroit,  but  the  savages  were  compelled  to 
take  their  places  in  the  front.  Wayne’s  order  was  to  advance  at  a 
4 * trail  arms,  ” but  being-  enthusiastic  himself,  Lieut.  Harrison  deli- 
cately reminded  him  not  to  forget  to  give  the  held  orders,  when 

the  General  replied,  “that  the  standing  order  was  always  to  charge 
bayonets.”  The  rigor  of  the  onset  aroused  the  Indians  from  their 

cover;  a deadly  volley  was  poured  into  them,  and  the  battle  was 
soon  over.  The  Indians  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
fort  near  by,  which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Campbell,  who  did 

not  dare  permit  the  savages  to  enter.  The  action  of  this 

officer  called  out  a spicy  correspondence  between  Gen.  Wayne  and 
himself,  but  the  former  was  content  to  destroy  everything  outside, 
the  fort  that  belonged  to  the  British,  and  he  had  to  restrain  his 
men  or  they  would  have  stormed  the  fort.  After  remaining  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle  ground  for  a short  time,  and  sending  out  his 
scouts  in  all  directions,  he  soon  learned  that  the  Indian  power 
was  broken  and  he  led  his  victorious  army  back  to  Fort  Greenville, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  with  such  troops  only  as  were  abso- 

lutely needed. 

GREENVILLE  AND.  THE  INDIANS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  17 95  he  made  arrange- 
ments to  hold  an  Indian  treaty  at.  - Greenville.  The  chiefs,  head 
men  and  warriors  of  a number  of  tribes  were  invited.  The  Wyan- 
dot > and  Delawares  first  assented  to  this  treaty,  and  nine  other 
tribes  were  also  represented.  Alter  deliberating  several  weeks  the 
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terms  of  a treaty  were  agreed  upon,  and  with  all  due  formality 
were  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  August  3,  1795.  This  treaty 
was  confirmed  by  the  1 proper  authority  and  peace  was  restored. 

The  following  year,  1796,  Fort  Greenville  was  evacuated, 
and  it  was  afterward  burned  down  for  the  iron  and  nails,  which 
were  used  in  building  houses  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  For  a number  of 
years,  after  the  burning  of  the  fort,  no  permanent  settlements  were 
made  In  the  county.  From  1796  to  1805  a number  of  men  were 
engaged  in  surveying  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  were  the  only  white  men  that  came  to  Darke  county  during 
these  years.  Our  best  information  is  that  in  the.  latter  part  of 
1806,  or  early  part  of  1807,  Azor  Scribner,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  near  Middletown,  bought  a small ' stock  of  Indian  goods, 
including  tobacco  and  whisky,  and  located  in  3 cabin  built  by  a 
Frenchman  opposite  where  the  burnt  fort  stood.  Scribner  brought 
his  family  to  Greenville  in  1808,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  the 
first  permanent  white  settlers  in  the  town  . or  county.  Samuel 
Boyd,  who  built  a cabin  two  and  a half  miles  north-east  of  Green- 
ville, was  the  second  settler.  His  wife  died,  about  1816,  and  was 
buried  in  the  “Old  Grave  Yard”  in  Greenville.  This  was  the  first 
interment  made  in  that  burial  ground. 

TECUMSEH  AND  HIS  BROTHER,  “THE  PROPHET.” 

In.  1808  John  Devoe  entered  the  half  section  of  land  upon 
which  Fort  Greenville  had  been  built,  and  with  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  Gray,  laid  out  part  of  this  ground  into  lots.  We  note 
that  their  town  plat  “was  executed  and  acknowledged  on  the  14th 
day  of  August,  1808,  and  sent  to  Miami  county”  for  record. 
Darke  county  was  not  yet  organized,  but  was  included  within  the 
limits  of  Miami.  Other  settlers  came  to  Darke  county  about  this 
time  and  settled  in  different  localities,  so  that  when  the  next 
difficulty  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  could  assemble 
at  a fort,  and  temporarily  protect  themselves.  In  this  Indian  war 

Tecurnseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  took  an  active  part,  arid 
it  is  necesarv  that  we  give  them  at  least  a passing  notice.  He 
was  born  at  what  was  known  as  the  ancient  town  of  Pi  qua,  located 
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on  the  north  side  of  Mad  river,  and  about  five  miles  west  of 
Springfield.  This  town  was  built  in  the  style  adopted  by  the 

French.  The  houses  we  ye  some  distance  apart  and  extended  quite 
a distance  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  though  the  main  part 

stood  upon  the  plain  which  was  much  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  This  town  was  populous  and  the  Shawanees  made  some 
improvements.  They  cultivated  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
planting  it  to  corn  chiefly;  and  the  Indians  seemed  to  have  succeeded 
in  an  attempt  at  civilization.  The  parents  of  Tecumseh  and  the 

Prophet,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  came  from  Florida 
to  Ohio.  Tecumseh  was  born  at  Pi  qua,  in  1768.  He  was  of  a 
warlike  disposition,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Shawanee 
chiefs,  and  a most  influential  leader  from  his  youth.  The  first 

fight  in  which  he  took  part  -was  between  seme  Kentuckians, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Logan,  and  some  warriors  of  his  tribe. 
The  encounter  was  on  the  present  site  of  Dayton,  and  the  young 
warrior  exhibited  much  bravery.  When  about  seventeen  years  of 

age  he  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  an  attack  upon  some  boats  hear 
Limestone,  Kentucky.  The  boats  were  taken  and  all  but  one  of 
the  occupants  were  killed.  That  one  was  burned  alive.-  “Tecumseh. 
looked  on  in  silence,  abhorred  the  act  and  used  his  eloquence  to 
prevent  a repetition  of  the  cruelty.”  He  was  made  a chief  in  1795- 

In  1805  his  brother,  Laulewasika;  the  Prophet,  took  a large 
part  of  his  tribe  to  Greenville,  and  built  an  Indian  town  on  what 

is  known  as  the  William  F.  Bishop  farm,  on  Mud  creek.  Here  he 

hrst  assumed  the  office  of  prophet.  Shortly  after  he  announced 
a coming  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  that  happening  at  the  time  he 
predicted,  increased  the  belief  in  his  sacred  character.  One  writer 
says  that  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  resided  from  1805  to  1808 
on  the  tongue  of  land  between  Mud  creek  and  Greenville  creek, 
winch  place  is  still  known  as  Tecumseh’s  Point.  The  two  locations 
are  about  three  miles  apart,  'and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt 
o{  the  brothers  ' having  resided  at  both  places.  Here  they  lived 

and  as  the  early  settlers  testify,  they  carried  on  their  thieving 
propensities  the  same  as  they  had  done  at  “Old  Piqua, ” from 
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which  place  they  were  driven  because  of  these  depredations. 
Nothing  that  the  settlers  owned  was  safe,  and  they  lived  in  con- 
stant dread  that  they  would  not  only  lose  all  their  property,  but 
they  felt  that  their  lives  were  not  safe  while  surrounded  by  these 
savages.  Tecumseh/s  object  was  to  unite  the  Indians  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  one  great  effort  to  exterminate  the 
whites,  or  at  least,  to  drive  them  permanently  from  their  hunting 
grounds  and  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  hostile  movements  resulted 
in  the  expedition  led  by  General  Harrison,  who,  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1S11,  encountered  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe,  Indiana, 
and  gained  a decisive  victory  over  them.  Tecurnseh  was  not  present 
at  the  battle,  but  the  Indians  were  commanded  by  the  prophet, 
who  had  promised  them  an  easy-  victory.  Not  accomplishing  what 
he  as  a prophet  foretold  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Tnd^n?  and 
was  never  able  to  restore  his  influence  over  them.  The  Indians, 
defeated  and  discouraged,  at  once  sued  for  peace;  but  war  soon 
after  breaking  out  between  this  government  and  Great  Britain, 
English  agents  in  great  numbers  were  sent  among  the  Indians, 
and  these,  uniting  their  influence  with  that  of  Tecurnseh,  soon 
prevailed  with  the  Indians  and  they  again  commenced  hostilities. 
Small  bodies  of  Indians  were  often  seen  in  Darke  county.  Andrew 
Rush  and  the  Wilson  children  were  killed,  but  no  battle  or  other 
important  event  occurred  in  the  county  during  this  war. 

' a ' 

BATTLE  OF  THE  THAMES — DEATH  OF  TECUMSEH. 

In  1 8 J 2 Tecurnseh  was  early  in  the  field.  “Fie  fought  at 
Brownstown,  was  wounded  at  Magreaga  and  made  a brigadier 
general/’  by  the  British.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs 
and  fell,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  shot  is  ascribed  to  a pistoi  in 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky.  We  thus 
make  brief  mention  of  these  renowned  leaders  of  the  aboriginal 
races  to  whose  lands  we  have  become  heirs,  and  in  whose  history 
Darke  county  has  the  honor  of  being  prominently  connected.  The 
Indians  being  thus  defeated  and  dismayed,  and  having  lost  their 
leader,  at  once  ceased  hostilities  and  thereafter  gave  the  settlers  no 
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more  trouble.  Settlers  in  the  county  came  in  slowly  at  first.  it 
seems  that  the  very  name  (for  it  was  named  before  it  was  regu- 
larly organized)  was  a preventive  to  many  from  moving  here.  And 
like  the  dread  of  “The  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds  of  Kentucky, ” 
so  we  may  say  there  was  a superstitious  dread  of  the  locality  of 
Saint  Clair’s  defeat.  The  county  was  formed  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  government,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  and  its  boundaries  were 
well  known  in  1809.  It  was  named  after  Colonel  Darke.,  a gallant 
officer  who  was  killed  in  Saint  Clair’s  defeat,  as  stated  by  one 
author,  and  by  another,  that  .lie  served  with  great  gallantry  during 
the  campaigns  of  Saint  Clair  and  General  Wayne.  At  that  time 
the  northern  boundary  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wayne  treaty, 
and  included  the  battle  ground  of  Fort  Recovery,  while  the  three 
remaining  boundaries  were  the  same  as  at  present.  As  tim  .'county 
now  exists,  Recovery  belongs  to  Mercer  county,  while  the  .no.rth-east' 
corner  of  the  county  is  only  a few  rods  south  of  the  treaty  line. 
The  county  thus  situated  had  no  separate  organization,  but  still 
remained  a . part  of  Miami.  As  before,  stated,  the  town  of  Green- 
ville was  originally  laid  off  in  the  vicinity  of  Mina  town,  but  that 
not  being  considered  the  best  location,  a.  second  plat  was  made 
out  by  Andrew  Wallace,  or  acknowledged  by  him,  “before  James 
\ ouart,  a justice  of  the  peace,”  March  19,  1810.  The  second  plat 
contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  lots  and  included  also  what 
is  known  as  the  “Public  Square.” 

DARKE  COUNTY’S  FIRST  OFFICERS. 

Darke  county  was  duly  organized  in  1817,  the  officers  being 
duly  elected  and  qualified  in  this  year.  The  records  show  that 
Archibald  Bryson,  Abraham  Studebaker  and  Silas  Atchison,  were 
the  first  commissioners,  who  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1817.  John  Beers  was  appointed  clerk  and  John 
Devoe  treasurer  and  tax  collector.  Shortly  after  the  commissioners 
ordered  six  lots  belonging  to  the  town  of  Greenville  to  be  sold, 
*or  the  purpose  ot  building  a jail  on  the  “Public  Square.”  These 
*°‘s  far  $47.75,  one-half  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  one  year, 

with  interest.  We  understand  that  at  first  Greenville  township 
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included  the  entire  county,  and  the  next  two  townships  formed 
from  this  territory  was  Wayne  in  the  north-east,  and  Twin  in  the 
south.  On  the  second  Monday  of  August,  1817,  Moses  Scott 
presented  his  commission  from  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  as  Sheriff  of 
Darke  county,  and  gave  bond  for  $4,000.  William  Montgomery 
presented  his  commission  as  Coroner  and  a $2,000  bond.  On 
November  14,  1S17,  the  first  court  was  held,  in  the  principal  tavern 
of  the  town.  “The  first  case  was  James  Compton  versus  Anthony 
Ricard,  for  debt.  The  clerk’s  fees  amounted  to  $2. 50,  the  sheriff  s 
to  $1.17  and  the  attorney’s  to  $5.00,  making  the  total  cost  58.67.” 
Matthias  Dean  took  the  contract  in  1818  to  build  the  first  jail  for 
three  hundred  dollars ; one-half  cash  and  the  balance  when  the 
work  was  completed. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMAINING  TOWNSHIPS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Harrison  township  was  organized  in  May,  1818,.  and  was  taken 
from  the  west  end  of  Twin  township.  Jackson  was  organized  in  1833. 
Monroe  was  organized  in  June,  1836.  Mississinawa  was  organized 
in  March,  1839,  and  was  taken  from  the  north  end  of  Jackson. 
At  first  it  included  all  of  township  14,  range  1 east,  except  the 
northern  tier  of  sections  which  then  was  included  in  Gibson  township. 
On  April  12,  1848,  when  Gibson  township  was  thrown  to  Mercer 
county,  the  above  tier  of  sections  was  retained  by  Mississinawa 
township.  hi  cave  township  Was  organized  December  ' 5,  1821,  and 

in  addition  to  its  present  area  contained  eight  sections,  now  belonging 
to  Van  Buren  township.  Patterson  was  organized  in  March,  1841, 
In  1848  the  county  line  was  changed  from  the  old  Indian  boundary 
established  by  Wayne’s  treaty  to  the  present  line,  and  by  so  doing 
the  northern  part  of  Patterson  .was  cut  off  and  attached  to  Mercer, 
Auglaize  and  Shelby  counties.  Richland  was  taken  from  Wayne, 
principally,  with  sixteen  sections  from  Greenville  and  four  from 
Adams.  It  was  organized  on  the  8th  of  September,  1820.  Wash- 
ington township  was  organized  in  March,  1819,  and  then  contained 
what  is  now  included  in  this  township  and  German  ; the  latter  was 
organized  in  December,  1S20,  is  the  second  tier  from  the 

south  and  was  taken  from  the  north  end  of  Harrison  and  the  south 
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end  of Washington.  Originally  it  was  larger  than  now,  but  in 
June,  1827,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present"  size. . Van  Buren  township 
was  organized  in  1838.  Originally  it  was  taken  from  the  south  end 
of  Adams  and  the  east  end  of  Neave,  but  in  June,  1839,  Franklin 
township  was  formed,  and  the  latter  has  taken  from  Van  Buren  aU 
east  of  a line  running  north  from  the  south-west  corner  ©f  section 
36,  township  9,  range  3 east.  Monroe  township  was  organized  in 
June,  1836,  and  was  taken  from  the  east  end  of  Twin.  It 
touches  Miami  county  on  the  east  and  Montgomery  and  Preble  on 
the  south.  The  records  do  not  give  the  date  when  Butler  township 

was  organized,  but  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  in  1819  or  1820. 

Allen  township  was  organized  in  March,  1839,  and  was  taken  from 
the  north  end  of  Brown.  It  then  contained  all  of  townships  14 
and  15,  range . 2 cast,  except  ‘one  tier  of  sections  front  the  cast 

side  of  each.  We  understand  that  township  15  extended  north  to 

the  treaty  line,  . and  in  1848  this  . township  /was  thrown  into 
Mercer  county,  thus  making  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township 
an  east  and  west  line..  York  township  was  organized  in  June,  1837. 
It  was  taken  from  Richland  and  originally  extended  north  to  the 
county  line,  but  in  June,  18.41,  all  of  this  township  “lying,  north  of 
a • line  commencing  at  the  south-east  corner  of  section  22,  township 
12  north,  range  3 east,  and  running  west  to  the  south-west  corner 

of  section  24,  . township  14,  range  2 east,  was  formed  into  a new 

township,”'  known  as  Wabash.  This  township,  when  erected, 
extended  north  to  the  4 Old  Treaty  Line,”  but  when  Auglaize 
county  was  formed  nearly  two  miles  of  the  northern  part  of  this 

township  was  struck  off  to  Mercer  county.  Brown  township  was 

organized  in  December,  1833,  and  was  taken  from  Richland;  and  is  six 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  five  miles  in  width  from  east 
to  west.  For  a history  of  the  early  settlements  of  these  townships 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  extended  history  of  this  county  pub- 
lished several  years  ago 

CHILDREN’S  ORPHANS’  HOME — COUNTY  INFIRMARY. 

However,  since  the  publication  of  that  volume,  our  people 
have  purchased  a tract  of  land  and  erected  thereon  a large  and 
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commodious  brick  building,  known  as  the  Children’s  Orphans’ 
Home,  and  the  same  is  now  occupied  by  the  children  of  the 
county  who  are  public  charges,  a superintendent,  matron  and 
teachers  having  charge ' of  them,  and  who  supply  all  their  wants. 
Our  County  Infirmary,  in  addition  to  the  Children’s  Home,  is 
located  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  the  county  seat  ; is  a large, 
three-story  building,  with  basement,  furnace,  dairy,  a never  failing 
spring  of  cold  water  that  is  utilized,  and  a large  and  commodious 
frame  barn,  lately  built,  in  which  can  be  stored  all  the  grain  and 
hay  raised  on  the  place.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of 
an  efficient  superintendent  and  matron,  who  give  personal  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  inmates.  Many  of  these  are  incapable  of 

attending  to  their  own  wants  and  must  be  cared  for  as  little  children. 
The  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  is  now  about  one 
hundred.  Before  the  children  were  removed  to  the  “Home,’''  want 
of  room  compelled  them  to  associate  with  these  unfortunates,  whose 
habits  of  life  and  language  were  not  intended  to  exert  that  influence 
for  good,  that  should  always  surround  the  child.  Thus  situated,  our 
poor  of  all  ages  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  increased  prosperity 
of  our  people  enables  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  institutions 
without  considering  them  a burden. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  now  pass  .through-  the  county  six  trunk  lines  of 
standard  gauge  railroads  and  one  narrow  gauge,  and  we  may  say 
these  roads  are  so  located  in  the  county  that  they  furnish  a 
convenient  market  for  all  the  grain  and  produce  raised,  as  .well,  as  a 
cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  travel  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  county. 
We  may  add  that  there  are  about  forty  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county,  nearly  all  of  which  are  surveyed  and  platted,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  incorporated.  Enterprising  wholesale  merchants 
have  their  employees  visit,  these  towns  almost  daily,  bringing  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  local  trades,  who,  in  turn,  purchase  all 
the  products  the  farmer  or  manufacturer  produces  for  the  market ; 
so  that  every  citizen  of  the  county  finds,  almost  at  his  own  door, 
a ready  market  for  the  results  of  his  skill  and  industry.  Tlii» 
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Convenience  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  clear  his  land,  construct  his 
ditches  and  drains,  so  that  thousands  of  acres  upon  which  was  found 
the  marshy  peat  bogs,  into  which  if  man  or  beast  ever  entered  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  never  getting  out,  and  the  slashes  and 

swamps,  which  for  many  years  were  under  water  varying  in  depth 
from  one  to  four  or  five  feet,  have  been  entirely  drained  for 

agricultural  purposes  ; and  these  tracts  to  day  are  the  best  producing 
lands  in  the  county.  These  drained  lands  are  located  wherever 

streams  of  water  are  found  in  the  county,  and  by  this 

united  effort,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  county  thus 
interested,  there  is  to-day  comparatively  little  land  that  is  not 
utilized  by  the  farmer.  What  is  said  of  draining  lands,  is  equally 

true  in  the  building  of  roads,  so  that  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
a • public  load  hi  die  county  of  general  use  but  that  is  gravelled' 
and  in  good  repair. 

The  thrift  of  the  farmer  is  also  shown  in  the  substantial  brick 
dwelling-houses,  built  in  modern  style  and  conveniences ; the  large 

barns  constructed  in  a similar  manner;  the  farm  implements  built 

from  the  latest  patent,  and  well  cared  for  and  kept  in  repair; 
the  improved  breed  of  live  stock,  of  all  kinds,  and  the  increased 
care  taken  of  t tie  same,  all  prove  that  the  farmers  of  Darke 

county  are  to-day  alive  to  their  best  interests,  and  that  the  new 
methods  of  farming  and  stock-raising  bring  them  better  returns, 
with  less  labor,  than  ever  before.  To  show  the  general  condition 
of  the  county  at  the  present  time,  we  give  the  report  of  the 
Darke  County  Agricultural  society  to  the  State  Board,  the  • • last- 

report  published: 

REPORT  OF  DARKE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

“Darke  county  lias  again  been  blessed  with  good  crops  of 
every  kind  .of  farm  products  but  winter  wheat,  which  was  both 

poor  in  quality  and  yield.  The  corn  crop  was  exceedingly  good, 
and  as  this  is  the  most  profitable  crop  for  .our  -farmers  we 

congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  luck.  The  crop  will  be  mostly  fed 
to  hogs  where  they  can  be  kept  free  from  disease,  which  is  the 
great  detriment  to  feeding.  As  usual  • we  have  the  sure  cure 

(professedly),  but  in  a;i  cases  it  fails.  There  is  no  other  disease 
affecting  any  of  the  other  families  of  live  stock  any  more  than 
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usual.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  was  manifested  in  improving 
the  stock  of  our  county  at  our  last  fair  in  September,  there  being 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  roadsters  and  draught-horses 

exhibited  in  the  state,  the  most  of  which  are  owned  here  in  the 
county.  The  winter  wheat  . prospect  is  good  at  this  time  of 

writing.  All  public  institutions  of  learning  and  charity  are  well 

cared  for.  The  county  has  wisely  provided  a home  for-  the  orphan 

children  of  the  county,  which  will,  be  completed  in  a few  months,  at 
a cost  of  $25,000,  where  all  needy  and  helpless  children  can  go 
and  be  properly  clothed,  fed  and  educated.  The  keeping  in 
repair  of  our  free  turnpikes  is  well  done,  and  it  cannot  be 

truthfully  said  that  they  are  on  the  decline.  The  cleaning  out  and 
cutting  of  new.  water  channels  for  the  better  draining  of  our  rich 
valleys  is  still  going  on,  the  farmers  having  learned  by  experience 
that  one  acre  of  good,  thoroughly  drained  'bottom -land,  is  far 

superior  to  the  same  amount  of  upper-land.  Another- great  thing 
that  has  been  done  for  the  • county,  is  the  condemning  of  all  the 
old  water  rights  usv.d  in  former  years  for  milling  purposes." 

COUNTV  OFFICERS- — TAXATION. 

* 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  advancements  made  in 
all  departments  of  industry,  we  will  add  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years  the  increase  of  the  county  in  wealth  has  been  wonderful. 
By  a reference  to  the  tax  duplicate  and  report  of  the'  State 
Auditor,  for  the  year  1888,  we  find  that  the  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  city  of  Greenville,  listed  for  taxation,  • was 
$2,669,770,  . and  for  the  balance  of  . Greenville  -.township  $2,294,790; 
total  for  the  township  and  city  ..  $4,964, 560;  and  that  the  tax 
duplicate  for  - the  entire  county  was  $23,261,900.  While  as  a 
general  thing  there  is  a steady  increase  in  the  wealth  of 

the  county.  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  localities.  The 
taxable  property  in  the  townships  of  Harrison,  Neave,  Wayne, 

Jackson  and  Patterson,  was  less  in  1S88  than  in  1887,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  the  towns  of  New  Madison,  Palestine,  Versailles 
and  Union  City ; but  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  change  in 
location  of  personal  property,  the  care  taken  by  the  assessors  in 

omitting  no  property  that  diligence  and  care  will  place  upon  the 

assessors’  books,  and  in  being  sure  ■ that  all  property-holders  were 
called  upon.  A good  idea  of  the  progress  our  citizens  have  made 
in  this  respect  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  expenses  of 


the  county  in  the  early  years  of  its  history.  In  the  year  1820.. 
the  business  of  the  Countv  Treasurer  mav  be  stated  as  follows: 


Amount  - of  orders  redeemed,  ’ $708.82 ; receipts'  for  fines,.  $16.50; 
for  licenses,  $32.00;  for  permits,  $10.69;  total  of  these  items,. 
$59.19.  Received  from  Tax  Collector,  $446. 05  y2  ; received  on  notes 
and  costs  on  roads,  $185.6434  ; received  of  Azor  Scribner,  tavern 
license,  $10.00 ; total  amount  received,  $700.8844.  The  .Sheriff’s 
salary  for  1821.  was  $30.00;  the  Auditor's,  salary  for  1824,  was 
$125.00.  We  may  add  that  the  total  amount  paid  into  the  county 
treasury,  from  September,  1873,  to  September,  1874,  including  the 
balance  of  the  March  settlement,  1873,  was  $4.62, 503.96.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  time  were  $355,31441.  The  salaries 

of  the  count vr.  ofhrers  for.  the  same  time  were  as  follows  : 


Clerk  of  the  Court $1,650  66 

Recorder  1,630  00 

Treasurer,  with  special  duplicate,  7.  ........  . 2,817  19 

Auditor.  . 2,800  00 

Sheriff . 2,6.25  56 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  .........  . 765  90 

Probate  Judge.  2,752  43 

Commissioners,  average  salary . . 705  69 


And  these  salaries,  we  have  been  informed,  much  exceed 
the  above  figures  at  the  present  time;  for  surely  as  the  labor 
increases  because  of  increased  wealth  and  improvements,,  the  salary 
increases  in  like  proportion. 

Now,  while  there'  has  been  a steady  advancement  in  all  the 
departments  mentioned,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  Darke  county, 
in  an  early  day,  were  unequaled  for  their  kindness,  honesty  and 
hospitality,  the  inhabitants  of  a later  day  are  engaged  in  farming, 
manufacturing  and  carrying  on  the  trades  and  professions  which  are 
complements  of  and  auxiliary  to  their  leading  employments,  and  they 
are  noted  foi  their  morality  and  intelligence.  And  while  all  these 
conditions  exist,  we  must  remember  one  industry  in  which  the 
early  settlers  excelled,  for  in  1824  there  were,  perhaps-,  a dozen 
V one-horse  distilleries,  whose  total  product  fell  far  short  of 
slaking  the  thirst  of  the  people,  and  additional  supplies  • were 


constantly  required  from  the  establishments  on  Stillwater,  Twin  and 
Whitewater,  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  Cogniac,  Jamaica 

and  Schiedam,  from  Cincinnati,  together  with  Madeira,  Sherry  and- 
Port,  necessary  in  case  of  sickness."  To-day  there  is  riot  a single 
distillery  in  the  county,  nor  has  there  been  for  a number  of 
years,  yet  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  liquid  poison  is 

obtained,  has  established  the  saloon  in  almost  every  towm  in  the 
county,  and  its  deleterious  influence  is  felt  in  almost  every  home. 
Not  that  so  many  frequent  these  places  of  iniquity,  but  the  fear  exists, 
that  young  and  old  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  overcome  by  its 
temptations.  The  prohibition  element  is  strong  in  the  county.  The 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  doing  a grand  work  for 
• the  young,  and  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; the  establishment  of. . a 

Temperance  Sunday-school  and  free  reading-room  in  the  city  of 
Greenville  are  products  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  this  organization 
to  stay  the  tide  of  intemperance,  yet  these  efforts  have  been  but 
partially  successful  We  do  not  say  that  intemperance  in  the 

county  is  •on  the  increase,  for  we  believe  it  is  not.  The  influence 
of  the  saloon  and  the  curse  of  strong  drink,  however,  is  with  us 
and  every  citizen  of  the  county  should  feel  the  responsibility  of 
this  great  evil  resting  upon  him.  Our  legislatures  have  taken 

steps  in  the  right  direction;  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
are  required  to  explain  the  evil  results,  of  its  use  to  their  pupils, 
so  that  the  next  generation  should  be  more  temperate  than  the 
present  one. 

And  thus,  in  one  respect,  we  may  notice'  the  - increase  in 
population  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  county. 
Eighty-four  years  ago  the  first  white  man  built  the  first  .dwelling 
within  the  limits  of  Darke  county.  Adventurers,  surveyors,  traders 
and  trappers,  had  been  here  before,  but  the  roads  made  by  armies 
had  been  abandoned  and  overgrown  by  weeds  and  briers ; and  the 
Indians,  subdued  by  the  superior  prowess  of  the  white  man, 
(subdued  but  sullen)  still  found  his  rude  home  on  the  lands 
of  the  county’s  meandering  streams,  his  habits  of  life  in  no  way 
changed  by  the  former  influence  of  the  white  man.  But  these 
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passing  years  have  transformed  the  abode  of  the  sullen  savage  to 
an  home  of  the  highest  civilization.  The  early  settler  endured 
cold  and  hunger,  the  peltings  of  the  pittiless  storm  and  all  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare  that  they  might  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  had  strong  confidence  in  the  result  of  their  labor, 
prominent  among  which  in  volume  and  character  of  its  products  is 
agriculture.  But  education  and  religion  were  not  ignored,  and 
immediately  after  completing  the  cabins  to  shelter  themselves  and 
families,  they  erected  the  rude  log  school-house  occupied  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  during  the  day  and  perhaps  at  night,  and  on 
Sundays  was  used  by  the  settlers  as  a place  of  public  worship  ; 
and  thus  were  encouraged  those  sterling  agencies  that  are  intended 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  human  character,  while  they  direct  and 
stimulate  exertion  in  the'  proper  direction.  These  testimonials  of 
energy  and  industry  in  the  past  are  repeated  in  the  present  and 
give  encouragement  and  direction  to  the  future.  Surely  the 
labors  of  the  people  of  Darke  county  from  its  infancy  have  been 
progressive,  and  from  the  most  disheartening  commencement,  we 
may,  with  satisfaction,  discern  its  growth  and  its  present  proud 
preeminence  among  its  sister  counties  in  the  elements  of 
stable  and  enduring  prosperity.  May  we  not  say  that  these 
pioneers  found  subsistence  hard  to  obtain  from  the  soil  because  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  for  while  at  work  by 
day  a sentinel  was  on  the  watch  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  at  night  they  would  retire  within  the  pickets  or 
forts.  And*  so  they  labored  until  clearings  of  sufficient  size  to 
support  their  families  had  been  secured.  Thus  encouraged,  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  East  joined  them,  and  thus  in  a 
few  years  a new  community  was  formed.  The  forest  disappeared 
beneath  the  sturdy  stroke  of  the  emigrant  and  in  a short  time  the  new 
clime  and  the  rising  “settlement  is  already  linked  in  all  its  future 
expectations  and  associations  with  that  from  which  its,  fathers  and 
founders  have  wandered.”  In  this  manner  was  the  county  of 
Darke  settled  and  its  resources  developed.  We  may  also  mention 
the  arduous  labors  of  the  early  settlers ; their  log  cabins,  their 
home-made  furniture  and  home-made  attire : their  rough,  but  kind 
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manners  and  their  “open  handed  generosity/’  But  the  cabin 
gave  way  to  the  comfortable  hewed  log-house,  which  for  many 
years  was  considered  the  emblem  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  But 
this  in  time  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  beautiful  frame 
or  more  substantial  brick-house,  with  all  the  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  convenfencies,  speak  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 

present  citizen.  - 

The  early  condition  of  society  made  it  necessary  that  men, 
while  seeking  opportunities  to  pursue  their  trade  or  profession,  as 
it  might  be,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be:  the  owner  of  a tract 

of  land;  and  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  blacksmith- 

shop  was  located  close  to  the  dwelling,  and  the  smith  on  returning 
from  farm  labor,  would  find  jobs  of  • repairing  for  neighbors  awaiting 
him.  The  preacher  would  also  labor  during  the  week  and  preach 

and  exhort  on  the  Sabbath  and  attend  to  the  rites  of  burying 

the  dead  whenever  called  upon.  The  teacher  would  only  engage 
in  his  profession  for  a few  months  in  the  year,  and  for  these 
services  the  payment  of  money  was  out  of  the  question  for  there 

was  but  little,  if  any,  in*  circulation,  and-  he  was  paid  in  corn,  meat, 

hay,  or  anything  that  could  be  spared,  and  hence,  while  not 

employed  in  teaching,  was  expected  to  labor  for  a living  as  did  the 

other  settlers.  But  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  would  hardly  ever  firm,  a 

ready  market  among  the  farmers,  for  all  could  raise  these  products 
and  the  most  common  way  of  disposing  of  corn  was  to  trade  it 
to  the  distiller  for  whisky,  and  then  sell  the  whisky,  which  invari- 
ably commanded  a fair  price.  Teachers  frequently  took  their  pay 
in  corn  and  disposed  of  it  as  above  stated;  but  to-day  they  need 
no  longer  patronize  distilleries  Tor* the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  or 
the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  sentiment  of  all  communities  is 
that  the  teacher  who  frequents  saloons  or  is  addicted  to  intemperance 
is  not  a fit  person  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
public  or  private  instructor  for  the  young.  He  should  not  be  sc 
employed  for  he  is  a disgrace  to  the  profession, 

Darke  county  has  a soil,  a climate  and  a local  position 

which  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  a first-class  agricultural 
county.  Its  surface  is  generally  rolling  and  in  nearly  all  places 
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sufficiently  sloping'  to  furnish  self-drainage.  Its  marshes  and 

peat  bogs  have  all  been  reclaimed  and  are  now  utilized,  A small 
surface-  lake  exists  .in  the  south-west-  . part-.,  .of  the'  county,  which 
furnishes  clear,  cold  water  in  great  abundance  from"  springs  , in  . the 
same-,  while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a subterranean  lake 
is  known  "to  exist,  a description  of  which  is  given  by’  one  writer 
as  follows : “ Many  years  ago  in  the  construction  of  the  Cleve- 

land, Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  railroad  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  the  route  of  the  track  necessitated  the  running- 
over  one  .of  these  peat.  bogs.  _ To  the ' apparently  dry.  loam  with; 
its  dense  growth  • of  vegetation  was  added  sufficient  gravel  and 
other  material  to  complete  the  bed  of  the  road  and  in  due  time 
the  rails  were  laid  and  the  track  used.  But  one  morning  nor  long 

after  as  the^  train  came  along,  a break  was  espied;  the  track  had 

evidently  disappeared,  and  upon  investigation,  the  truth  was  revealed. 
The  track  instead  of  crossing  over  a dry  peat  bog  was,  rather, 
laid  over  a hidden  lake.  Vast  quantities  of  mosses  and  aquatic 
plants,  together  • with  branches,  trunks  of  trees  and  other  accum- 
ulations had  collected  .until  they  had  formed,  as  it-  were,  a.  - super- 
aquatic  soil  of  several  'feet  in  thickness,  and  of  such  a remarkable 
density  and  buoyancy  as  to  support  for  a time  the  weight  of  a 
passing  - train.”  We  may  add  that  large  quantities  of  material  such 
as  earth,  gravel-  and  large.  ’ timbers  - -were  • dumped-  in  .-this  open- 
ing; in  the  water  of  which  were  seen  fish  without  ■ eves,  alt  of 
which  for  a time  disappeared,  but  finally  the  chasm  was  “ bridged  ” 
and  remained  for  several  weeks  when  t again  disappeared.  A 
second  * effort  to  fill  up  the  space  has  been  successful ; no  further 

evidence  of  the  subterranean  lake  has  been  discovered. 

OFFICIAL-  ROSTER  OF  DARKE  COUNTY. 

An  instructive  record  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Darke 
county  is  its  official  list  which  we  give  as  follows:  Members  of 

the  Assembly  1843,  James  Bryson ; 1844,  D.  I.  Hostetter; 

*848,  Luther  Mon  fort  •;  1S49,  George  Ward  ; 1 soy  .judge  'Lennox  ; 

185 1,  P.  V.  Banta ; 1853,  Evan  Baker;  1855,  J.  C.  Williamson ; 

1 857-9,  J-  E.  Winner;  1861,  L Ik  Lott,  (served  two  terms);  1865,* 
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Scipio  .Myers;  1 867-9,  Jacob  Baker,  (two  terras);  1871,  E.  N. 
Walker;  1S73,  D.  T.  Styles;  1875-7,  Dr,  Hostetler,  (two  terms); 
1879,  Charles  Negley  and  Washington  Long.  The  law  was  again 
changed  and  in  1883  David  Baker  was  the  ' only  Representative, 
who  served  two  terms,  and  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  A.  C. 

Robeson.  The  rule  or  law  being  again  changed  and  the  county 

being  entitled  to  two  Representatives,  in  1889  A,  C.  Robeson  and 
Harvey  Garber  were  elected.  County  Commissioners:  1817, 

Archibald  Bryson  two  years,  Abraham  Studabaker,  three  years, 

Silas  Atchison,  one  year;  1818,  Jacob  Miller,  one  year,  (record 

not  complete).  1823,  William  Cury,  one  year,  Abraham  Stude- 
baker,  ten  years,  John  McNeill,  two  years;  1824,  Joshua  Howell, 
two  years,  Dennis  Hart,  three  years;  .(826,  James  Bryson  four 

years,  Robert  Robeson  one  year;  1828,  David  Briggs,  one  year; 
1831.  Jacob  Harter,  three  years;  1832,  Soloman  Riffle,  five 

years;  1833,  John  Swisher,  two  years;  1837,  Richard  Lucas,  two 
years,  1840.  Moses  Wood,  three  years  and  William  B.  Ludd, 

one  year , 1-841,  George  Ward  three  years ; 1842,  John  McGriff, 

Jr.  ; 1843,  John  Colville,  five  years  ; 1 844,  Henry  Lipps,  two 

years;  1845,  William  Arnold,  two  years;  1848,  John  Miller, 
one  year;  1848,  (October)  Christian  Harshey,  two  years,  Adam 
Baker,  who  resigned,  and  Henry  Arnold  appointed  till  the  next 

election;  1849,  Samuel  C.  Baker,  two  years  and  Isaac  Reed,, 

three  years;  1851,  Daniel  Reigle,  live  years;  1852,  David  Siude- 
baker,  five  years;  1853,  Abdel  Sionaker,  two  years;  1853,  S.  A. 

Greer,  three  years;  1856,  William  Kerr,  three  years;  1857,.  Michael 
Zeech,  three  years;  1858,  William  Wight,  three  years;  1859, 
Riley  Gard,  three  years;  1863,  John  Stoitz,  six  years;  1864. 
George  Ivester,  six  years;  1865,  Samuel  Alexander,  three  years; 
1868,  David  Oliver,  three  years:  1869,  Jesse  Woods,  three 

years;  1871,  James  Aula,  three  years;  1872,  J,  R.  Holland,  four 
years ; ‘1873,  Elisha  Berry,  four  years  ; 1874.  John  • Antonides, 

one  year,  ; 2877,  George  D.  Miller,  three  years ; 1878,  William 

Archard ; ?.87q,  1.  H.  . Antoni-  les.  George  D.  Miller  and  E. 

Berry;  1880,  G.  D.  ’Miller,  L.  Berry  and  Wm.  Archard;  1 88 1 , 
Wm.  Archard.  Samuel  Wilson  and  j.  G.  Deubncr;  1882,  Wilson, 
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Deubner  and  J.  P.  Frederick;  1883,  Wilson,  Frederick  and 
J.  W.  Corwin;  1884,  Wilson,  Corwin  and  Frederick;  1885, 
Wilson,  Corwin  and  Win,  Archard ; 1 886,  Wilson,  Archard  and 

R.  D.  Beam ; 1887,  Archard,  Beern  and  S.  J.  Stapleton;  1888, 

Stapleton,  Beam  and  William  Smith;  1889,  same  incumbents  as 
above.  Probate  Judges:  John  Wharry,  elected  in  1851;  A.  R. 
Calderwood,  1854;  D,  H.  R.  Jobes,  1857;  J-  C.  Mcl\erny,  1866, 
resigned  1868,  and  A.  T.  Bodle  was  appointed  to  serve  from  April 
to  November  of  that  year;  James  T.  Meeker  was  elected  in 
October,  1868,  to  complete  the  term,  then  elected  in  1869  for 
three  years,  and  again  chosen  in  1S72;  J.  A.  Jobes  was  chosen 

in  1875,  and  re-elected  in,  1878;  S.  L.  Kolp,  1881,  and  re-elected 
in  1884;  j.  C.  Anderson,  1887,  and  is  now  the  incumbent  of  the 
office.  No  list  uf  Prosecuting'  Attorneys  is  given.  Clerk  of 

the  Common  Pleas  and  Circuit  Courts:  Linus  Bascom  was  the  first 
Clerk  appointed  in  Darke  county,  and  held  one  year;  Easton 

Morris  was  appointed  in  June,  1818,  served  seven  years;  David 
Morris  served  four  years  and  died,  when  L.  R.  Brownell  served 
pro  tan.  from  August  to  November  of  1829;  John  Beers 
served  three  terms,  from  1829,  to  1850;  David  Beers  served  a 
few  months,  after  which  J.  W.  Frizell  was  appointed  for  a term 

of  seven  years,  but  the  new  constitution,  which  was  adopted  in 
1852.  reduced  the  term  to  three  years.  Samuel  Robinson  was 
elected  October,  1854 ; William  C.  Porterfield  in  October,  i860,  but 
died  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  and  was  succeeded  by 

Henry  Miller,  who  served  as  Clerk,  pro  tein,  until  October,  1862, 
when  he  was  elected  and  served  two  terms;  Hamilton  Slade  was 
elected  in  1868;  Wesley  Gorsuch,  1873,  and  John  H.  Martin  filled 
three  months  of  the  unexpired  term  following  Gorsuch’s  resignation, 
finally  being  elected  in  1S79;  P.  IT.  Maher,  1885,  and  is  the 

present  incumbent.  Sheriffs  of  Darke  county:  On  the  second 

Monday  of  August,  1817,  Mos.es  Scott  was  appointed  Sheriff  by 
Thomas  Worthington,  Governor  of  Ohio — bond,  84,009.  He  served 
until  1820,  and  his  successor.  William  Scott,  served  until  1824; 
Mark  T.  Mills,.  1828;  Joshua  ’ Howell,  1830 ; John  Howell, 
i S 34 ; James  Craig  was  appointed,  but  died  and  William  Vance 


served  until  1836:  David  Angel,  1840;  Thomas  Vantii  burgh. 
1844—52-56;  George  Cooyer,  1848;  David  Stamm,  1852;  Joshua 
Townsend,  i860;  G.  W.  Hamilton,  1862;  Ckauncey  Riffle,  1866; 

A.  Vandyke,  1870;  N.  M.  ‘Wilson,  1875  ; J:  W,  Hall,  1 879 ; jerry 

Rankle,  1883  ; Thomas  Licklider,  1887;  D.  E,  Vantilburgh  until 
1889;  and  -John  Welker  is  the  present  incumbent.  County 

Auditors;  These  officers  serve  for  three  years.  June  5,  1821, 

John  Devor  was  appointed.  H.  D.  Williams  was  appointed  in 
1822.  March  24,  John  Craig*  was  elected,  but  he  died 

in  Tune,  1826,  and  John  Beers  was  appointed  to  fill  the 

vacancy;  he  resigned  in  December.  1829,  to  accept  the  appoint- 

ment of  Clerk  of  the,  Court,  and  in  January,  1830,'  David  Cole  was 
appointed  to  nil  the  vacancy.  In  October,  1832,  Hiram  Bellows  was 
elected;  resigned  October  5,  1836,  and  David  Angel  served  until 
January,  1857,  when  John  Mcllthanney  took  his  seat;  the  latter 
died  some  time  after,  and  at  a special  meeting  called  by  the 
Sheriff,  in  September,  ’37,  Commodore  C.  Craig  was  appointed,  then 
elected,  and  served  until  1840,  when  he  resigned  . and  William  M. 
Wilson  succeeded  him.  Wilson  held  the  office  . until  October, 
1846,  when  he  resigned  and  John  L.  Winner  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term.  David  Stamm  served  a term,  and  was 
followed  by  Frederick  Gram,  who  died,  and  A.  R.  Doty  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A.  L.  Northrop  served,  from  October, 
1849,  until  1852,  when  George  W.  Coov.er  was  elected.  Joseph 

C.  Shepherd  was  chosen  iu  1854;  John  E.  Match ett,  1857,  D- 

B.  Clew,  1861;  E.  H.  Wright,  1865;  O.  C.  Perry,  1867;  John 
K.  Match  ett,  1871  ; William  J.  Kelly,  1873;  John  C Turpen, 
1879;  Cyrus  Minnick,  1883,  and  J.  H*.  Klipstein  is  the  present- 
incumbent.  County  Treasurers — serve  for  two  years.  John  Devor, 
appointed  June  1817-18-19;  Daniel  Briggs,  1821;  Linus  Bascom, 
f 822-4;  John  Beers,  1825,  Abraham  Scribner,  1826-7.  Loring 
R.  Brownell,  elected  October,  1831  ; • Henry  D.  Williams,  1835  . 
James  M.  Dorsey,  1837;  Daniel  Irwin,  1839;  (James  Devor  was 
appointed  to  'fill  the  vacancy  ceased  by  the  death  of  Irwin,  in 
May,  ! <844) ; Charles  Hutchins,  1847  • J am  ex  Irwin.  1851-3;  William 
Schmidt  was  appointed  in  1854;  James  McKliaun  was  elected  in 
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1 8 5 5 ~ ' 7 ; George  H.  Mart/.,  1859-61;  Thomas  P.  Turpen,  1862  ; 
Eli  Helm,  1866  (two  terms)  ; Peter  V.  Banta,  1870  (two  terms) , 
William  K.  Kerlin,  1874  (two  terms);  Amos  Hahn,  1878;  John 
S.  Simon,  1882  (two  ' terms)  ; and  Henry  M.  Bickel,  the  present 
incumbent,  for  two  terms.  County  Recorders:  Abraham  Scribner 

was  the  first  Recorder,  appointed  in  1817;  Easton  Morris,  1822; 
Josiah  D.  Farrar,  Thomas  Rush  and  John  Wliarry,  served  in  the 
order  named.  Elias  Brornagen,  elected  in  1844;  John  S.  Shepherd, 
1850;  S.  C.  Edington,  1856;  Daniel  Tvl . Stevenson,  1859;  Amos  F. 
Medford,  1865  ; Benjamin  Beers,  1868;  P.  H.  Maher,  1874, 
re-elected  in  1878;  Richard  Hunt,  1881  (two  terms),  and  Daniel 
Snyder  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Besides  these  officers  for  the  county,  there  is  the  Coroner, 
Surveyor,  three  Infirmary  Directors,  a Superintendent  of  the  County 
Infirinaiy  and  the  Children’s  Orphans’  Home,  with  a Board  of 
Trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  The  county  is  conceded  to 
be  Democratic  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  Republicans 
occasionally  electing  an  officer  when  dissensions  and  disagreements 
spring  up.  in  the  dominant  party.  At  present  there  is  but  one 
Republican  officer  elected  by  the  people.  During  the  late  war  the 
county,  and;  particularly  the  city  of  Greenville,  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  agitated  localities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  “The'  local 

press  did  not  mince  matters,  but  criminations  and  recriminations 
were  frequent.  The  editorial  pencils  were  held  firmly  and  moved 
by  fervid  energy.  Italics,  ‘small  caps’  and  ‘caps,5  wearied  the 

printer,  and  political  writers  and  • speakers  dealt  in  denunciations, 
threats  and  charges.  The  Democrat  office  was  ‘pied’  and  pitched 
into  the  street.”  Extreme,  measures  were  resorted  to,  but  no  lives 
were  lost.  In  later  years  a more  conservative  spirit  was  manifested 
by  all  parties;  harmony  has  been  restored,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

PUBLIC  ROAPS. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  giving  the  public  roads 
of  the  county  a passing  notice,  and.  will  say  the  public  roads  ot 
the  state,  first  laid  out,  was  by  order  of  the  State  Legislature 
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The  first  one  located  in  Darke  county  led.  from  Troy,  in  Miami 
county,  through  Gettysburg,  to  Greenville ; this  was  about  the 
year  1 8 t i , and  settlers  coming  from  Troy  and  Piqua  came  by 
this  road.  It  led  past  the  block-house  of  Abraham  Studebaker, 

near  Gettysburg,  and  was  made  a toll-pike  in  1853,  being  the 
first  in  the  county ; part  of  which,  at  the  present  writing,  is  the 

only  toll-pike  now  in  the  county.  At  that  time  there  were  only 

two  or  three  families  living  between  Piqua  and  the  block-house 

just  named.  The  roads  leading  from  Greenville  to  Milton, 

Shanesville,  Fort  Recovery  and  Fort  Jefferson,  were  laid  out 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  same,  but  little  was  done  by  way  of  improving  them  at 
that  time.  They  were  laid  out  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
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when  these  farms  were  cleared  up  and  fully  developed,  the  necessity 
of  changing  the  locality  of  many  of  these  roads  required  much 
legislation  and  was  accompanied  by  a great  deal  of  expense  to  the 
land-owners.  Particularly  did  this  necessity  become  apparent  when 
these  roads  were,  changed  to  “free  turnpikes,’'  and  land-owners 
were  heavily  taxed  to  construct  the  same.  For  many  years  this 

construction  of  free  pikes  in  the  county  has  become  epidemic, 
and  has  fostered  such  a spirit  of  rivalry  that  more  than  twro 
hundred  roads,  and  parts  of  roads,  have  been  thus  improved,  and 
some  of  them  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  four  dollars  per 
acre.  These  improvements  show  that  the  farmers  are  determined 

to  invest  in  what  will  prove  a permanent  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  while  some  have  been  compelled  to  sell  part  of  their  land  to 
meet  these  expenses,  the  increased  value  of  the  land  shows  that 
the  result  of  this  special  enterprise  has  been  favorable  to  those 
most  heavily  taxed.  Our  county  now  stands  second  to  none  in 

the  state  for  good  roads,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same 

in  good  repair  is  not  burdensome  to  the  land-owners. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  farms  has  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  roads,  and  the  establishment  in  the  county  of  a 

“Farmers'  Institute”  has  given  new  engery  to  the  many  enter- 
prises already  at  work,  and  from  the  present  outlook  we  will  not 
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he  boastful  in  saying  that  in  all  internal  improvements  Darke 
will  stand  side  by  side  with  any  other  county  in  the  state,  within 
j|  - the  next  'few:  years.  What  a change  has  here  taken  place ! 

I Imagine  this  vast  . area  shrouded  in  the  mantle  that  Nature  gave 

it;  the  dense  forest;  the  almost  impenetrable  swamp;  no  mark 
of  civilization  greeting  the  eye  of  the.  adventurer ; no  church ; no 
school;  nothing  for  the  weary  traveler,  to  appease  his  hunger,  but 
the  trusty  rifle.  The  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  scream  of  the  panther, 
or  the  whoop  of  the  Indian,  alone  broke  the  enchanted  stillness 
where  now  civilization  and  Christian  influence-  have  taken  up  their 
permanent  abode. 
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GEOLOGY  OF  DARKE  COUNTY 
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UCH  has  been  said  in  -regard  to  the  primitive- 
condition  and  importance  of  Darke  county,  and 
— — though  tor  a long  time  the  name  was  held  in 

derision,  (the  currency  of  its  inhabitants  being  hoop-poles,  and  its 
people  being  regarded  as  semi-civilized,)  to-day  the  county  ranks 

with  the  first  In  the  state.  In  a geological,  historical  and 
agricultural  sense  no  other  county  in  this  commonwealth  presents 
more  matters  of  interest  than  does  this  county,  and  he  who 

assumes  the  duties  of  an  instructor  should  certainly  be  familiar 
with  its  history  and  condition  in  all  these  respects.  In  treating 
our  subject  in  -a  geological  sense  we  will  say  that  from  . railroad 
surveys  which  have  - been  made  we  gather  the  ..  following'  facts  in 

regard  to  its  elevation:  Mr.  Phineas  Pomeroy  assumes  the  grade 

of  the  railroad  depot  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  to  be . five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  above  the  low-water  mark  of  the  Ohio  rat'  jo  at 
Cincinnati.  Different  railroad  surveys  give  different,  results,  but  these 
do  not  differ  materially,  arid  we  obtain  a sufficiently  correct  idea 
of  its  elevation  when  we  accept  the  foregoing  statement,  and  we 
may  further  add  that  the  highest  altitude  known  in  the  county  is 
a little  north  of  Union  City,  where  an  elevation  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  is  reached.  One  of  our  county  surveyors  located 
this  point  in  Allen  township,  about  four  miles  north  of  Dallas. 
We  have  stood  upon  this  elevation  and  were  forcibly  impressed 
with  its  seemingly  great  elevation,  and  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  there  presented;  but  the  preponderance  of  testimony  locates 
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the  point  mentioned  at  the  place  first  stated,  while  on  the  summit 
ridge,  between  Stillwater  and  the  . Wabash,  the  land  has  an 

elevation  of  six  hundred  and  -thirty -five  feet  above  the  said  low- 
water  mark.  And  we.  may  say  that  points  on  the  northern  line 

of  the  county  have  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet;  on  the  southern  line  of  the  county  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  feet;  while  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  county  the  bed  of 
Greenville  creek  is  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
same  point.  Now,  low- water  mark  in  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feetw  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  which 
gives  us  an  elevation  .of  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  above 
that  lake,  or  more  than  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- two  feet  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  locating  and  describing  river  systems 

we  speak  of  water-sheds  dividing  or  separating  the  tributaries  of 
the  different  rivers;  so  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  speak  of 
the  water  courses  in  this  county,  and  locate  the  water-sheds  of  the 
same.  We  notice  that  the  water  of  none  of  our  streams  finds  its 
way  to  the  great  lakes.  The  Wabash  river,  located  north  of  one 
of  these  dividing  ridges,  flows  in  a north-easterly  direction,  and  its 
waters  no  doubt  at  one  time  reached  .Lake  Erie;  but  now  they 
rae  opposed  by  another  of  these  elevations  and  are  deflected  in  a 

north-westerly  and  finally  in  a south-westerly  direction,  reaching  the 
Ohio  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  source,  while  the  low  valley  of 
Stillwater,  beginning  just  south  of  this  divide,  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Wabash,  flows  in  almost  an  oppo- 
site direction  and  uniting,  with  the  waters  of  Greenville  creek  which 
in  this  county  are  also  separated  from  it  by  one  of  these  watersheds, 
and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  Swamp  creek  from  the  north-east  and 
of  Painter  creek  from  the  south-east,  their  waters  mingle  with  those 
ot  the  Wabash  after  a circuitous  route  of  hundreds  of  miles. 
Again,  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Wabash  we  find  that  of  the 
Mississinawa  flowing  from  the  western  side  of  this  same  water-shed, 
and  its  waters  unite  with  those  of  the  Wabash  after  a circuitous 
journey;  and  in  , the  south-western  part  of  the  county  we  find  the 
head-waters  of  White  river  separated  by  one  of  these  elevations 
from  the  valley  of  Greenville  creek,  while  the  low  valley  of 
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Twin  creek  is  separated  in  a like  manner  from  contiguous  streams. 
Thus  in  Darke  county  we  have  the  beginning  of  several  important 
rivers,  with  - their  broad  and  fertile  valleys  separated  by  the  water- 
sheds, also  quite  fertile,  while  the  many  peat  bogs,  the  result  of 
vast  aquatic  deposits  have  been  reclaimed  by  artificial  'drainage,  and 
are  of  great  utility  in  their  bountiful  productions,  and,  we  are  told 
that  that  portion  under  which  a subterranean  lake  is  known  to 
exist,  has  been  reclaimed ,-  and  is  mostly  under  a good  state  of 
cultivation.  Surely  in  studying  the  topography  of  a country,  or 
in  teaching  pupils  the  idea  of  river  systems  and  water-sheds,  this 
county  presents  as  fertile  a field  as  the  teacher  can  easily  find. 

The  principal  geological  feature  of  Darke  county  is  that  of 
the  drift  period,  known  as  the  Ouatertary  formation ; we  notice 
this  characteristic  in  the  vast  gravel-beds  deposited  in  almost  every 
locality  in  the  county.  These  are  generally  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel  intermingled  with  sand  and  clay,  the  pebbles  being 
invariably  smooth,  thus  proving  the  agency  of  water  in  collecting 
these  vast  deposits ; while  the  same  being  stratified  or  deposited  in 
layers,  give  conclusive  proof  of  the  change  in  the  swiftness  of 
the  current.  These  pebbles  are  generally  of  uniform  size ; in 

some  banks  there  is  a total  absence  of  bowlders,  showing  a 

shallow  sea,-  and  the  formation  of  what  we  now  call  a sand-bar, 

while  in  others  we'  find  large  bowlders  with  stiriated  marks  indicating 
the  iceberg  as  the  agent  at  work,  dropping  its  load  of  earth, 
gravel  and  rock. 

The  bowlders  distributed  not  only  all  over  our  county,  but 

over  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the  '*  thirty-fifth  parallel, 
indicate,  to  us,  the  prevalence  of  oceanic  currents,  and  some  of 
these  currents  and  moraines  in  this  county  can  be  distinctly  traced 
at  the  present  day.  The  composition  of  this  rock  is  different  from 
any  of  the  formations  characteristic  of  this  locality.  Their  origin 
is  located  far  north  of  here,,  where  rock  of  the  same  composition 

is  found  in  abundance,  and  where  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
glacier  is  still  plainly  visible.  That  oceanic  currents  extended 
from  these  localities  toward  the  south  is  proved  by  the  direction, 
of  stiriated  marks  upon  rocks  imbedded  in  the  cliff  and  mountain 
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side,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  valley  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  these  moraines  extends  for  several  miles  along  Greenville 
creek  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  while  another  extends  in 
a south-western  direction  through  Adams,  Van  Huron  and  Twin 
townships  into  Preble  county.  This  moraine  is  perhaps  one- 

fourth  of  a mile  in  width,  the  area  being  literally  covered  with 
bowlders  varying  in  size  from  a foot  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
are  rounded,  stiriated,  and  show  plainly  the  grinding  effect  of 
the  iceberg.  For  a long  time  this  area  was  considered  entirely 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  the  country  being  low,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  exceedingly  fertile,  these  bowlders  have 
been  used  for  fences,  building  purposes,  or  have  been  [ailed  in 

heaps,  so  far  as  possible,  thus  rendering  the  area  formerly  occupied 
by  them  of  practical  benefit,  while  the  bowlder  clay  gives  every 
indication  of  having  been  formed  under  the  great  glacial  • sheet 

which  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  covered  the  northern  portion 

of  the  continent  in  the  period  preceding  the  present;  and  this 
plainly  indicates : first,  the  glacial  epoch,  which  was  immediately 

followed  by  the  period  of  icebergs. 

Our  county  is  filled  with  scratched  and  polished  fragments 
of  limestone  and  northern  rocks,  compactly  laid  in  the  dark  blue 
clay  which  characterizes  the  formation  of  this  age  in  every  part  of 

the  world  where  they  occur.  The  seams  of  sand  ahd  gravel 

interpolated  in  the  clay  doubtless  result  from  the  partial  meltings 
of  the  glacial  sheet  in  some  of  the  milder  periods  of  its  history. 
The  ice  sheet  in  its  southern  advance  must  have  found  the  face  of 
the  continent  covered  with  a forest  and  other  forms  of  vegetation. 

It  seems  certain  that  some  remnants  of  the  pre-glacial  growth  are 
preserved  in  the  bowlder  clay.  Worn  fragments  of  wood,  at  least, 
are  often  found  deep  in  the  clay,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  trace 
to  any  other  source.  To  the  chief  facts  relative  to  this  interesting 
feature  of  the  Drift  formations  of  our  county  we  may  add  that 

the  bowlders  evidently  belong  to  the  last  stage  of  the  Drift  period . 
to  the  titnc  oi  northern  submergence  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  great  ice  age,  as  we  have  mentioned.  They  were  floated  by 
icebergs  across  an  inland  sea  which  covered  our  entire  country, 
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and  which  stretched  from  the  high  lands  in  the  North  to  Southern 
Ohio,  and  that  . they  lie  just  where  they  do  is  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  this  inland  sea  was  shallow : had  its  oceanic  or-  sea 

currents  in  which  the  icebergs  drifted  toward  the  sou th?  and  melted 
and  disappeared  as  the  warm  climate  was  reached. 

We  not  only  find  the  remains  of  vegetable  life  existing  at  this 
period,  but  animal  life  had  reached  its  greatest  size  'and  strength. 
Many  of  the  largest  sized  Pachyderms-  roamed  over  these  ferti'e 

valleys,  finding  plenty  of  food  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation  growing 
before  the  Glacial  period ; and  we  find  their  remains  to-day  in 

a high  state  of  preservation,  imbedded  in  these  drift  formations  at 

a depth  of  from  a few  feet  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  Glacial  period  must  have  put  an  end  to  their  existence  for 
their  remains  are  with  us,  and  we  wonder  to  what  class  of 

animals  they  belonged  and  when  they  lived.  One  writer,  claiming 
to  know,  says  these  animals  lived  in  America  seventy -five  years  ago! 
Yet  historic  time  in  America  runs  back  nearly  four  hundred  years 
and  neither  the  white  settlers  nor  the  Indians,  during  all  these 
centuries,  have  any  knowledge  of  its  existence.  Many  of  its 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  and  up  to  the  Pleistocene 
periods,  which  will  date  back,  we  may  safely  say,  a half  million 

of  years.  And  in  this  sense  we  can  trace  back  the  history  of 
our  county  to  that  period  when  it  was  covered  with  a growth  oi 

luxuriant  vegetation;  when  animal  life  had  reached  its  largest 
development,  and  there  might  have  been  seen  an  animal,  similar 
in  form  tp  the  modern  elephant,  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  twenty- 
six  feet  in  length,  with  tusks  nine  feet  in  length,  roaming,  about 
wherever  its  instincts  led  it ; that  this  period  was  followed  . by  one 
extremely  cold,  called  the  Glacial  period,  in  which  the  entire  surface 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe  was  a frozen  mass,  all  air- 
breathing  animals  perishing  from  the  effects  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather;  that  these  huge  animals  were  frozen,  and  their  remains 

were  covered  by  the  drift  that  followed : and  we  are  able  from 

these  remains  to  reproduce  the  animal  in  size,  form  and  general 
habits  of  life. 

In  1805  the  Shumarhoff  Mammoth  was  found  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Lena  river  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  having  been 
frozen  in  an.  ice  formation,  being  found  forty  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  and  covered  to'  that  depth  with  alternate  layers  of 
ice  and  earth  and  gravel.  One  writer  says  that  it  had  lain  there 

five  hundred  thousand  years;  another,  that  it  had  undoubtedly  lain 
there  one  million  years.  This  we.  know:  that  within  our  own 

history  no  apparent  change  has  taken  place  in  the  surface  of  our 
county,  yet  where  there  have  been  no  disturbances  of  the  surface 
we  find  these  remains  imbedded  in  a solid  layer  of  clay  and 

gravel,  at  a depth  of  five  and  six  feet  below  the  surface  and  this 

fact  alone  must  convince  us  of  the  vast  age  of  these  remains.  In 

connection  with  these  remains  we  have  the  Cyathophyloid  coral, 
the  Rhynchonella  Sp  infer,  Crinoidal  stem  or  stone  plan',  that 
geologists  class  with  the  periods  mentioned,  all  found  in  the  rock 
formation  of  the  Niagara  group  which  forms  our  rockbed  and 

which  lies  at  a depth  of  ninety  feet  below  the  surface  m this 
county.  With  this  formation  is  found  the  Clinton  group  and  the 
limestone  rock,  consisting  of  the  common  calcareous,  and 
the  magnesian  limestone,  which  crops  out  at  various  places  in  the 
county,  and  which  produces  a lime  of  the  very  best  quality  white 
as  the  snowflake,  and  in  good  demand  by  builders  residing  many 
miles  from  the  county.  This  product,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible 
gravel  kariies,  and  the  deposits  of  the  same  found  in  the  low 
grounds  and  in  the  beds,  of  water  courses,  make  it  very  convenient 
for  the  building  of  residences  or  the  construction  of  macadamized 
roads  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  rendering  travel,  and  the  hauling 
of  grain  to  market  quite  easy  and  convenient.  We  will  add  that 
there  is  a .marked  peculiarity  between  these  gravel-beds  and  the 
soil  surrounding  them.  They  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  midst 
of  black  bottom-land  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.  Their  compo- 
sition is  sand,  gravel  and  a small  quantity  of  intermixed  yellow 
clay.  The  mass,  generally  yellow,  is  at  varying  intervals  streaked 
with  blue,  and  the  presence  of  iron  and  sulphur  is  often  perceiv- 
able Jrotn  the  red-brown  hue  of  the  deposit.  In  many  of  the 
banks  there  is  an  absence  of  boulders,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  and  the  pebbles  and  sand  are  found  interlocked  in 
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wedge-shaped  layers.  Among  the  varieties  of  pebbles  are  flint, 
granite,  shale  and  limestone  Wherever  fossils  have  been  discovered 
they  'are  seen  to  be  much  worn,  and  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 
In  dismissing  this  subject  we  wish  to.  say-  that  during  the  period 
of  greatest  submergence  the  summit  of  the  water-shed  was  under 
water  and  was  swept  by  breakers  and  shore  waves  thus  forming 
those  gravel-banks  of  greatest  magnitude,  while  in  other  localities 
icebergs  were  stranded,  and,  melting,  deposited  their  load  of  sand 
and  gravel : thus  forming  those  isolated,  cone-! ike  gravel-beds 

entirely  separated  from  other  formations  of  a similar  kind. 

But  in  examining  these  formations,  the  result  of  natural 
agencies,  as  is  taught  in  the  language  of  the  rocks  and  rx-'bMes 
we'  are  brought  • in  contact  with  the  various  implements  scattered 
all  over  the  county,  and  which  were  used  by  a people  of  whose 
origin  and  history  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  exact 
time  when  the.  monster  elephants  roamed  among  the  primeval 
forests  of  Darke  • county ; and  because  the  implements  found  are  of 
stone,  we-,  say  they  -were  used  by  the  people  of  the  ‘‘'Stone 

Age;”  because  these  people  built  tall  and  large  earthen  structures, 

we  call  them  “ Mound  Builders.”  These  implements,  which  seem 
to  be  particularly  numerous  ' in'  certain  localities  in  our  county, 
carry  us  In  imagination  back,  to  the  time  - when,  our  country  must 
have  been  densely  populated;  with  a race  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
metallic  arts  or  the  use  of  implements  of  iron  and  steel,  with  no 
domestic  animals  of  burden  or  travel  whatever,  but  who  possessed 
a mechanical  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  inplements  and  in 

the  construction  and  building  of  their  mounds,  temples  and  earth- 
works. No  remains  of  domestic  animals  have  been  found,  and 

hence  the  Inherence  is  that  they  had  none.  No  marks  ot  wheeled 
vehicles  used  In  the  transportation  of  the  earth  and  material  for 
these  mounds’  have  been  traced  in  any  locality,  and  no  traces 
even  of  the  locality  in  which  the  dirt  for  these  earth-works  was 
procured,  show  conclusively  that  it  must  have  been  procured  at 
some  distance  from  the  structure  and  carried  to  these  mounds  in 
baskets;  that  the  immense  sure  of  these  structures  prove  that  the 
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country  must  have  . been  quite  populous,  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
generally  were.,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  this  material  in  the 
construction  of  these  monuments  of  their  industry,  and  that  they 
were  a peaceable  and  prosperous  people.  Whence  came  these 
“Mound  Builders,”  and  whither  did  they  go,  are  questions  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.  They  seem  to  have  made 
advances  far  beyond  the  Red  men  inhabiting  the  country  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans.  In  the  northern  part  of 
North  America  these  structures  are  generally  truncated;  but  in  going- 
farther  south  they  often  assume  the  figure  of  four-sided  pyramids 
in  successive  stages,  with  flattened  tops,  and  often  containing  human 
remains — the  smaller  structures  having  been  used  perhaps  for  tombs, 
and  the  larger  for  temples  for  the  inhabitants.  Enclosures  made 
by  them  are  exact  circles  or  squares,  sometimes  a union  of  both ; 
oscasionally  they  form  parallelograms  or  follow  the  windings  of  a 
hill,  while  sometimes  they  assume  fanciful  shapes,  as  of  men, 
quadrupeds,  birds  or  serpents,  delineated  with-  some  ingenuity  on 
the  surface  of  undulating  plains  or  wide  savannahs,  and  some  of 
these  inclosures  cover  an  area  of  six  hundred  acres.  The  question 
immediately  suggests  itself : to  what  people  must  we  ascribe  these 
vast  works?  The  origin  of  the  population  of  America  is  a 
problem  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It  'is 
known  that  in  Europe  man  was  in  existence  at  a very  remote 
period,  and  these  are  facts  which  lend  some  support  to  the  view 
that  rnan  has  also  been  a denizen  of  America  for  ages.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  claimed  that  there  have  been  found  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton  and  fragments  of  human  handiwork  associated 
with  the  "bones  of  mammals  (which  now  have  no  existence),  under 
circumstances  which  Imply  great  antiquity ; but  it  certainly  has  not 
been  conclusively  proved  that  these  remains  are  cotemporary  with  the 
remains  of  the  animal  named.  That  these  facts,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  we  learn  from  tradition  and  the  history  of  numerous 
nations,  as  also  the  character  of  the  present  nations,  and  it  is 
rendered  highly  probable  that  man  existed  in  America  long  before 
the  arri\4al  of  the  civilized  community  of  the  Fifteenth  Century ; 
but  that  by  co-incidence  in  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  the 
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character  of  these  structures  in  existence  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  the  * ‘ Mound  Builders”  of  Darke  ■ county  can,  with 
consistency,  be  referred  back  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  human  family.  Mummies  found  in  these  mounds 

are  almost  identical  with  the  mummies  of  Egypt ; forms  of  worship 
of  some  of  the  South  American  tribes  are  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos;  the  language  spoken  by  some  of  these  tribes  is  similar 
to  the  Chinese ; and  while  the  proof  is  not  conclusive  to  every 
mind,  it  certainly  recognizes  the  declaration  that  God  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  and  this  applies  equally 
well  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Darke  county. 

i 
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early  settlers  of  Greenville  suffered  many  hardships 
w and  were  exposed  to  many  dangers  from  1808  to  1816. 

Indians  were  numerous ; and  while  they  were  generally 
considered  friendly,  the  settlers  lived  in  constant  alarm,  and  a 
ceaseless  dread  of  treachery . and  violence  hung  like  a threatening 
cloud  over  them.  There  were  many  Indian  tribes  at  that  time 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  while  scouts  were  constantly  on  the 
move  and  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  give  the  first  alarm  of 
danger,  these  friendly  Indians  \yere  supplied  with  white  dags, 

properly  marked,  which  permitted  them  to  pass  the  outposts  of  the 
whites  in  safety.  This  feeling  of  dread  was  not  produced  by 

the.  acts  of  the  Indians  alone,  but  the  whites  did  much  to  increase 

the  anxiety  and  danger.  At  one  time  a party-  of  whites  discharged 

a volley  into  a body  of  Indians  carrying  one  of  these  dags  and 
approaching  with  the.  utmost  confidence.  Two  Indians  were 
instantly  killed,  a third  was  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners  and  robbed.  One  of  the  settlers,  Andrew  Rush,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  reported  that  a trader  at  Fort 
Recovery  had  been  killed  by  his  partner,  but  the  Indians  were 
accused  of  committing  the  crime. 

Greenville  was  then  a stockade,  and  in  the  summer  of  1812 
many  of  the  men  were  away  rendering  military  service  to  the 
government,  and  but  few  inert  remained  at  the  fort.  It  is  said 

about  this  time  a number  of  white  men  came  upon  a party  of 
Indians  with  their  women  and  children.  The  whites  treated  the 
Indian  children  with  cruelty,  taking  them  by  the  feet  and  swinging 
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them  around  their  heads  ; and  when  the  * Indians  remonstrated  and 
asked  them  to  desist,  one  man  dashed  out  the  brains  of  one  of 
the  children.  An  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  punish  the 

murderer  immediately,  but  the  whites  ' were  too  strong  and  the 
Indians  awaited  a future  time  in  which  to  obtain  their  revenge. 
This  time  soon  came.  In  July,  1812,  Patsy  and  Anna  Wilson, 
daughters  of  “Old  Billy  Wilson/'  and  aged  respectively  fourteen 

and  eight  years,  accompanied  by  their  brother  older  than  they, 

left  the  stockade  in  the  afternoon  to  gather  berries.  The  brother 

took  a gun  with  him  for  safety7  as  it  is  said  that  some  time 

previous  he  had  been  chased  by  the  Indians,  and  being  hard 

pressed  /he  took  sl-el ter  behind  a tree,  then  placed  his  hat  on  the 
muzzle  of  his  gull  exposed  the  same  to  the-  fire  of  the  Indians, 
and  while  they  stopped  to  load  their  guns  he  made  his  emu 
The  three  crossed  Greenville  creek  near  A.  Kuntz’s  saw-mill  and 
were  picking  berries  under  the  - trees  when  they  were  attacked  by 
three  Indians.  The  brother  had  left  his  gun  near  by  and  the  three 
were  some  distance  apart  at  the  time  of  the  surprise*  Not  being 
able  to  secure  his  gun,  the  brother  escaped  by  swimming  the 

stream.  His  cries'  and  the  screams  of  the  girls  attracted  the 

attention  of  Abraham  Scribner  and  William  Devon  who  immediately 
ran  to  the  spot,  but  the  Indians  had  fled,  after  killing  the  girls 
by  blows  on  the  head  with  the  poll  or  back  of  their  tomahawks, 

and  scalping  one  of  them,  they  riot  having  time  to  scalp  the  other. 
When  the  help  came  the  girl  that  had  been  scalped  was  already 

dead,  the  other  gasped  a few  times  after  they  reached  her.  The 
dead  bodies  were  carried  into  the  fort  and  the  alarm  given, 

but  the  Indians  escaped.  Two  innocent  lives  were-  thus  sacrificed 

in  retalliation  for  the  death  of  ihe  Indian  child. 

The  sisters  were  buried  under  the  tree  near  where  they  were 
murdered  and  this  was  the  last  tragedy7  of  those  perilous  times. 
It  was  not  safe  for  Indians  to  show  themselves  in  this  vicinity 

after  this  atrocious  butchery,  and  the  war  being  carried  to  the 

north-west,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  leit  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenville  in  comparative  safety.  About  the  first  of  July,  1.87.1, 
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the  remains  of  these  two.  sisters  were  taken  up  and  on  the  fourth 
of  the  same  month,  the  ‘ Nation’s  birthday, ,s  they  were  deposited 
in  the  Greenville  cemetery  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A large 
assembly  of  the  people  being  in  attendance  to  show  their  respect  for 
the  dead.  On  . the  same  day  a large  granite  bowlder  weighing 
perhaps  four  tons,  swung  under  a wagon  drawn  by  six  horses, 
was  driven  into  the  cemetery  and  placed  over  their  grave. 

Here  let  them  rest  in  peace,  and.  rnay  their  monument  be  a 
constant  reminder  to  us  of  the  trials  and  dangers  through  which 
the  early  settlers  of  our  peaceful  city  passed,  and  may  ii  admonish 
us  of  the  importance  of  properly  appreciating  the  privileges  and 
blessings  we  enjoy. 


GREENVILLE,  DARKE 


S has  been  seen,  two  plats  were  proposed  as  the  location 
county  seat,  but  at  first  no  definite  selection 
^ “■  seemed  to  suit  all  the  settlers  One  wished  to  locate 


near  me  present  junction 

oi  the  Gettysburg 

ana  Milton  pikes ; 

another  suggested  that 

it  “ 

1 would  require 

at  least:  forty 

constables  to  keep  the 

frog: 

s quiet  while 

the  judge  was 

delivering  his  charge  to 

the 

grand  jury. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

owning  the  land  included 

in 

the  last  -plat, 

proposed  donating 

thirty-two  of  these  lots 

to 

the  town,  provided  the  corn- 

missioners  would  locate 

the 

county  seat 

upon  this  plat. 

Her  proposition  was  accepted  and  a deed  was  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  Miami  county  (Darke  had  not  yet  a separate 
organization).  The  selection  of.  the  above  lots,  it  seems,  was  a 
matter  finally  settled  by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Miami  county  to  which  Darke  was  then  attached,  under  proceedings 
in  partition  instituted  by  John  Devor.  As  a result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings the  title  to  these  lots  was  quieted,  and  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1 8 1 6,  the  sheriff  of  Miami  county,  at  a public  sale  in 
Greenville,  sold  more  than  fifty  lots  then  laid  out  to  purchasers 
on  the  usual  terms:  one-third  cash,  and  one-third  in  one  and  two 

years.  Purchasers  of  lots  generally  made  immediate  improvements 
on  the  same,  and  the  town  thus  seemed  to  improve  permanently. 
The  second  treaty  with  the  Indians  took  place  at  Greenville,  in 
August  iSru.  It  is  said  that  more  than  four  thousand  whites 
and  Indians  were  at  this  treaty,  the  government  being  represented 
by  Gens.  Harrison  and  Cass;  the  Indians  by  their  principal  chiefs. 


So  . 

This  was  the  largest  gathering  at  this  town  until  the  year  1840, 
when  Gem  Harrison  the  Whig  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  came  to  Greenville.  His  presence  attracted  people 

from  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  the  entire  county 
seemed  wild  with  enthusiasm.  His  speech  was  characterized  as  an 
able,  eloquent  . and  statesmanlike  effort  in  support  of  Republican 
institutions.  Harrison  remained  several  days  in  Greenville  devoting 
much  of  his  time  in  conversation  with  his  visitors  to  personal 

reminiscences, . and  his  sociability  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all 

The  contract  for  building  the  first  court-house  in  Greenville — - 
an  humble  frame  structure — was  awarded  to  John  Craig,  and  the 
building,  accepted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county  Jnne  pH 
1824.  It  stood  on  Third  street,  not  far  from  the  opera-house, 
was  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet  in  size  and  two-sfories  high. 
The  second  court-house  was  built  of  brick  and  was  located  on  the 
Public  square.  It  was  built  by  John  Craig,  who  built  the  first, 
and  his  brother  James.  The  first  one  cost  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  first  jail,  a log  structure,  was  erected  on  the'  north-  part  of 
Public  square  by  Matthias  Dean,  at  a.  cost  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  was  paid  for  in  county  orders,  that  at  that  time  would  only 
bring  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  face.  On  Sunday  morning,  May  2, 

1827,  this  jail  was  burned  by  an"  incendiary,  and  in  that  and  the 

following  year  a new  jail,  built  of  brick,  was  erected  on  the  lot 
not  far  from  A.  F.  Koops’  hardware  store.  Contrast  the  cost  of 
the  first  jail  with  the  present  one:  the  contract  for  which  was  let 
in  1869  for  $39. 750.00;  and  also  the  first  court-house  with  the 
present  one  which  cost  $ 1 70,000.00,  and  we  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  improvements  of  the  county,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
its  citizens.  We  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  history 
of  Greenville  commences  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1793,  the 
date  of  General  Wayne’s  arrival  upon  the  ground ; for  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  building  the  fort,  and  though  Fort  Jefferson  has 
a date  two.  years  prior  • to  this,  it  has  always  been  conceded  that: 
Greenville  was  the  oldest  important  town  and  settlement  in  the 
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county,  • and  universally  admitted  at  that  early  day  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  “New  County. " Its  centennial  year  is  in  the  “Near 

Future;”  and  a monument  by  that  time  should  be  erected  here 
to  commemorate  the  historical  event--  that  have  transpired  within 
its  limits.  And  while  contemplating  the  vast  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  county  within  the  past  century  the 
questions  may  be  asked:  Will  the  next  century  witness  the  same 
onward  progress?  Will  intellectual  development  make  the  same 

rapid  strides?  And  will  morality  and  all  the  Christian  graces  keep 
pace  with  the  unfolding  of  the  intellect?  If  so,  then  the  future 
inhabitants  of  the  county  will  be  noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
Christian  virtues.  We  hope  the  idea  may  not  be  visionary. 

The  benevolent  societies  are  well  represented  m G'^ewNIe, 
and  are  doing  good  work.  The  financial  condition  is  represented 

by  two  Building  companies  that  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  addition  to  the  established  banks,  and  capitalists 
who  assist  in  supplying  the  demand  for  money,  together  with  the 
religious  influence  represented  by  the  various  churches,  ail  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Of  the  county  seat  of  Darke  county  we  wish 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Greenville  is  situated  on  the  Pan  Handle 
Railroad,  about  half  way  between  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,- — ninety -five  miles  from  each, — -at  the  crossing  of  the  Dayton 
and  Union  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Jackson  and  Mackinaw  Railroad. 
It  is  situated  on  a bluff  with  Mud  creek  to  the  west,  Greenville 

crjek  to  the  north  and  east,  and  good  water  is  reached  at  a 

depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  about 

seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  it  contains  a population  of 

about  6,200-  inhabitants.  It  contains  three  banks,  eleven  churches, 
three  large  school-buildings  with  seating  room  for  2,800  pupils, 
two  opera-houses,  artificial  gas-works,  wagon-works,  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  tile-works,  etc.  The  city  owns  a natural-  gas  plant, 
of  five  wells,  located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  city,  and  with  an 
area  of  over  eight  hundred  acres  of  gas  lands  under  its  control. 
These  wells  yield  over  8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  of 
excellent  quality,  both  for  fuel  and  illuminating.  Gas  for  fuel  * > 
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supplied  to  citizens  at  a very  low  rate,  making  this  one  of  the 
greatest:  household  luxuries  of  modern  times.  Thirteen  free  turnpikes 
enter  the  ' city  from  all.  directions  reaching  an  aggregate  length 
•within  the  county  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles.  _ Darke 
county  contains  about  396,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  state.  Its  crops  of  most  of 
the  leading,  grains  excel  those  of  any  other  county..  The  Agri- 
cultural Fair  grounds  adjoin  the  city,  and  in  extent,  beauty  and 
convenience  are  not  excelled  in  the  state.  The  couuty  fair  is 

surpassed  by  only  one  other  in  the  state.  Free  gas  and  other 
inducements  are  offered  manufacturers  and  other  business  men  who 
will  locate  in  the  city. 
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NATURAL 


GAS  IN  GREENVILLE. 


S an  agricultural  county,  Darke  stands  among  the  first 

in  the  state.  It  produces  all  those  cereals  that  make 

~ 

the  farmer  wealthy  and  independent,  but  its  mineral 
products,  it  any,  are  yet  undeveloped.  As  yet  natural  gas  has 
been  found  in  but  one  locality  In  the  county,  and  there  not  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  pay-  the  expense  of  procuring  the  same. 

The  development  of  this  gas  at  Findlay  and  the  sinking,  of 
wells  for  oil  at  Lima  and  other  places  in  the  state,  and  the 
success  connected  with  experiments,  created  an  interest  among  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Arcanum,  Greenville  and  other 

places  in  the  county,  and  by  mutual  consent,  as  it  were,  they 

determined  .to  prospect,  for  oil  and  gas  in  these  localities,  Arcanum, 
succeeding  to  a limited  extent,  while  Greenville,  failing  in  her 
efforts  here,  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  success.  To  make  the 
necessary  experiment  in  Greenville,  a.  subscription  for  that  purpose  was 
circulated,  many  citizens  subscribing  over  two  . hundred  dollars  each, 
and  when  thirty  two  hundred  dollars  was  thus  , raised  an  organization 
was  formed  and  it  was  determined  to  purchase  the  necessary 
machinery  and  apparatus  to  drill  our  own  wells.  These  were 
procured  at  an  expense  of  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars ; work 
was  begun  without  delay,  a location  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Greenville  was  selected,  the  space  was  enclosed  with  a high  fence 

and  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was  charged,  the  belief  being 
that  the  revenue  thus  obtained  would  greatly  assist  in  defraying 
the  expense  of  drilling;  but  this  expectation  was  not  realized,  and 
in  subsequent  drillings  this  feature  was  abandoned. 
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The  sinking  of  the  first  well  was  remarkably  slow  work, 
those  employed  being  paid  by  the  day,  but  in  June,  1886,  a 
depth  of  1737  feet  was  . reached  and  the  • - ‘salt  - ’ or  “blue-lick” 
water  ended  operations  there.  No  gas  was  found  and  the  verdict 
was  a “dry  hole.’’  The  formations  passed  through  (and  they 
were  similar  in  all  wells  drilled  in  the  county),  were  as  follows: 
Rock  was  reached'  at  a depth  of  ‘89  feet,  thus"  showing  the 

thickness  of  the  drift  formation.  The  Niagara  limestone  extended 
from  this  point  to  a depth  of  260  feet  when  the  Niagara  shale 
was  reached.  At  a depth  of  140  feet  this  limestone  was  mixed 
with  flint,  and  at  a depth  of  153  feet  dark  shale,  or  drab 

limestone  predominated ; but  at  a depth  of  175  feet  this  limestone 
was  quite  while  and  pure  and  much  resembled  marble.  The 

Niagara  shale  is  of  light  gray  color  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  Niagara  clay,  and  as  it  came  fro  mi  the  well  was  quite  pliable, 
being  easily  made  into  balls,  the  material  becoming  hard  when  dry 
and  containing  a great  deal  of ; grit. 

From  this  point  to  1134  feet,  the  drill  passed  through 
continuous  shale  of  the  Huron  formation,  but  sometimes  so  dark 
that  it  might  be  classified  with  the  Utica  shale.  This  -formation 
was  not  uniform  in  texture,  but  sometimes  was  quite  compact 
and  hard;  at  other  times  soft  and  porous,  enabling  the  drill  to 
make  rapid  progress. 

At  1134  feet  the  formation  changed  to  a lighter  color,  more 
compact,  and  contained  much  limestone.  The  first'  Trenton  rock 
was  reached  at  a depth  of  1 1 36  feet.  The  ro_ck_  was  _ darker  than 
ordinary,  quite  compact,  and  with  no  flow  of  gas,  though  a little 
was  found  while  passing  through  the  shale.  At  1 148  feet  the 
hardness  seem  to  increase,  and  1195  feet  the  limestone  became 
whiter,  but  ■ as  hard  and  compact  as  before. 

At  1210  feel  it  much  resembled,  in  appearance,  the  forma- 
tion at  140  feet,  though  finer  in  texture  and  entirely  destitute  of  the 
flinty  formation.  At  1570  feet  it  seemed,  if  possible,  to  be  finer 
and  harder  than  before,  with'  a bluish  cast  of  color;  while  at  a 
depth  of  1610  feet  coarse  dark  shale  in  loose  layers  again  prevailed, 
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accompanied  by  a very  small  . portion  of  the  limestone.  At'  1700 
feet  the  limestone  changed  to  its  original  white  color  and  compact 

form-,  accompanied  with  sulphur;  and  at  a depth  of  1737  feet 

bitter  water  and  brine  were  found,  the  water  being  blue  in  color 
and  unpleasant  in  taste  and  odor ; but  after  being  exposed  to  the 

air  for  some  time  it  became  clear,  the  unpleasant  smell  disappeared 
and  the  saline  or  salty  taste  alone  remained.  We  notice  that  the 

Trenton  was  reached  at  1136  feet.  The  surface  at  this  point 
is  about  1055  feet  above  sea  level,  so  that  the  Trenton  rock  was 
here  reached  at  a depth  of  81  feet  below  salt  water.  This  places 
it  much  higher  than  at  other  points  in  this  part  of  the  state 
where  wells  haVe  been  sunk  and  gas  obtained,  and  this  fact,  with 

the  compactness  of  the  rock,  will  show  that  gas  cannot  he  obtained 

here.  We  know  4 of  no  other  point  outside  the  county  where 

wells  have  been  sunk,  that  the  formations  are  the  .same  as 

those  here. 

A.  second  well  was  sunk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
with  the  same  results  as  the  first,  though  sometime  after  the  well 
was  abandoned  it  was  noticed  that  gas  was  escaping,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  burn.  This  created  quite  an  excitement,  and 

it  was  determined  to  torpedo  the  well.  The  effort  was  made,  . 
but  the  charge  was  exploded  five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface: 
a complete  failure  was  the  result  and  the  well  was  abandoned. 

A third  well  was  sunk  one-half  mile  north  of  the  city.  A 
small  amount  of  gas  was  obtained,  but  the  well  was  pronounced 

a failure  and  abandoned.  A fourth  well  was  drilled  a mile  south- 
west of  the  place,  and  a fifth  about  the  same  distance  east  of 
the  city;  the  latter  had  a small  flow  of  gas,  about  as  No.  3. 

No  other  effort  was  made  to  torpedo  either  of  these  wells,  and 

they  were  all  abandoned.  The  organization  then  purchased  eight} 
acres  of  land  in  Granville  township,  Mercer  county,  O.,  and  sunk 
the  first  well  in  the  fall  of  1887.  This  well  after  being  "‘shot” 
furnished  about  a half  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  the 
company  immediately  drilled  well  No,  2 about  one  fourth  of  a 

mile  from  the  first.  This  proved  to  be  a much  stronger  well. 
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On  the  twenty  :severith  of  February,  1888,  Prof.  Orton,  State 
Geologist,  tested  these  wells  with  the  following  result:  Well  No. 

I,  417,490  cubic  feet  per  clay;  well  No.  2,  2,698,600  cubic  feet 

per  day.  Total  capacity  of  the  two  wells  3,116,090  cubic  feet  per 

day.  In  shooting  well  No.-  1 the  fragments  of  limestone  thrown 
out  were  found  to  be  “true  carbonate  of  lime  of  exceptional 
purity.”  The  driller  described  this  rock  as  being  quite  hard, 
containing  no  gas  whatever,  and  believed  it  constituted  the  cap  of 
the  gas  rock.  Our  people,  deeming  it  desirable  that  the  city  of 
Greenville  should  pipe  “natural  gas”  from  the  field  into  its 
corporate  limits,  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a law  by 
onr  state  legislature  enabling  our  council  so  to  do:  but  in  this 
they  failed.  it  was  then  believed  that  the  general  law  of  the 

state  gave  them  that  authority  and  proper  steps  were  taken  for 

that  purpose,  but  these  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Circuit  court.  A second  application  was  made  in  the  early 
part  of  1889  to  our  state  legislature,  the  result  of  which  was-  that 
a law  was  passed,  and  under  it  an  election  was  held  by  the 

citizens  which  resulted  in  a vote  of  767  for,  to  13  against  the 

measure.  With  this  vote  of  approval  the  city  council  appointed  a 

board  of  gas  trustees  under  the  law;  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $125, OOO. 00,  and  purchased  the  eighty  acres  of  land  upon  which 
the  two  wells  are  located.  The  drilling  machinery  and  apparatus 
for  $5,600.00,  being  the.  actual  cost  of  the  .same,  although  said 
citizens  had  expended  about  Si 0,000. 00  in  sinking  the  five  wells 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Greenville  which  was  a total  loss. 

The  said  trustees  purchased  two  additional  tracts  of  eighty  acres 
each  in  the  same  township,  and  leased  other  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  so  that  they  now  control  about  eight  hundred  acres  of 
good  gas-producing  territory  and  have  sunk  two  additional  wells, 
each  producing  as  much  gas  per  day  as  the  second  well.  The 

rock  pressure  of  these  wells  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 

pounds  to  the  square  inch  A finished  line  of  pipe  now  extends 
from  these  wells  to  Greenville,  and  in  a few  days  all  who  wish 
can  have  the  benefit  of  this,  cheap  fuel. 

The  united  , capacity  of  these  four  wells  is  over  eight  and  a 
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half  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  one- fourth  of  which  will 
supply  all  the  wants  of  Greenville  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
query  now  does  not  seem  to  be  whether  the  gas  will  hold  . out, 
but  can  it  be  confined  in  the  pipes,  the  pressure  being  so  great,. 

Greenville  is  surrounded  by  a rich  agricultural  district;  is  well 
located  for  manufacturing  industries ; has  a large  area  of  unoccupied 
territory  within  her  corporate  limits ; can  furnish  free  gas  to  any 
organization  that  wishes  to  locate  here  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  for  health  and  convenient  location  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  city  or  town  in  Ohio  or  Indiana.  She  invites  the  man 
with  capital,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan  and  the  day  laborer  to 
make  this  city  their  future  home. 
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GREENVILLE  • CEMETERY. 


REVIOUS  to  the  year  1816  the  inhabitants  of  Greenville 
suffered  many  • hardships  ■ and  were  exposed  to  many 

dangers,  particularly-  from  marauding  bands  of  Indians  that 
were  almost  daily  to  be  seen  in  that  vicinity.  A treaty  with 
them  had  been  made  at  this  place  in  July,  1814;  their  great  war 
chief,  Tecumseh,  having  been  killed  in  battle,  settlers  from  various 

states  visited  Greenville,  some  with  a view  of  locating  here,  others 
for  speculative  investments.  These  conditions  existing*,  the  Indians 
soon  found  their  hunting  grounds-  still  farther  toward  the  West, 
and  in  the  year  above  named  the  settlers  dwelt  in  comparative 
safety.  In  1818  the  “Old  Graveyard”  lot  within  the  line  of  the 

fort  was  deeded  to  the  Trustees  of  -the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  fee  simple ; the  only  reservation  was  about  two  square 

rods  of  ground  in  which  several  children  had  been  interred, 
and  while  it  was  not  deeded  for  cemetery  purposes,  by 
tacit  consent  it  was  used  as  a general  burying  ground  by  all 
settlers  in  this,  vicinity. 

Here  lies  the  revolutionary  soldier,  over  one  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death ; here  also  lie  three  victims  of  the 
“Asiatic  Cholera,’'  who  died  in  1849.  this  being  the  only  time 

that  dreadful  scourge  ever  visited  this  locality.  Several  soldiers  ot 
the  Mexican  war  as  well  as  of  the  late  Civil  war  have  found  a 
last  resting  place  within  this  enclosure.  The  lot  was  used  as  a 

burying  ground  until  1853,  when  Dr.  G.  Miesse,  Sr.,  deeded  to 

William  Collins,  George  \V.  Coover  and  John  Tomlinson,  Trustees 

of  the  Greenville  Cemetery  association,  part  of  the  north-east 
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quarter  of  section  thirty-four  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  These  grounds  were  immediately  laid  off  into 
lots  of  about  twenty  feet  square.  ...  . 

No  system  seemed  to  govern  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
lots  in  the  “New  Grounds,”  and  no  record  can  now  be  found 
of  the  method  adopted  by  the  trustees  for  the  care  and  control 

of  the  same.  The  first  deed  on  record  for  a lot  in  this  cemetery 
bears  date  of  November  24,  1853.,  and  it  seems  that  lots  were 
rapidly  selected  by  persons,  many  of  whom  were  not  responsible, 
and  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  determining  who  had' --selected 
and  paid  for  the  same.  Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  system  and 

want  of  interest  manifested  generally,  these  grounds  filled  up 
rapidly  * lots  were  selected  by  many  from  a distance,  as  it  became 
a burial  place  for  the  “general  public,”  and  in  less  than  twenty 

years  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  add  other  territory 
to  these  grounds. 

The  grounds  already  occupied,  and  the  territory  thus  added 

will  meet  the  demands  of  this  community  for  years  to  come.  In 
addition  to  the  grounds  thus  condemned,  the  trustees  purchased  an 
adjoining  lot  with  a commodious  brick  dwelling-house  thereon  in 
which  the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  finds  a comfortable  home. 
The  last  grounds  were  paid  for  jointly  by  the  trustees  of  Green- 
ville township  and  the  council  of  Greenville,  and  under  the  law 
three  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  alternately  elected  from  the  town- 
ship and  town,  shall  take  charge  of  and  manage  the  business 
pertaining  to  the  proper  condition  of  said  grounds. 

The  first  election  for  a board  of  trustees  was  held  at  the 

city  hall,  Greenville,  O.,  ori  the  first  day  of  April,  1878,  which 

resulted  in  the  selection  of  Geo.  W.  Moore,  J.  A.  Schmermund 

and  Jahugh  Compton.  Said  trustees  and  said  board  organized  by 
electing  G.  W.  Moore,  president;  J.  A.  Schmermund,  treasurer, 

and  J.  A.  Martz,  secretary,  the  latter  having-  served  in  that 
Capacity  the  eight  previous  years.  It  was  also  ordered  by  the 
board  that  the  secretary  make  out  deeds  for  lots  only  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer ; that,  persons  selecting  lots 
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shall  pay  for  the  same  within  sixty  clays  irom  the  date  of  such 

selection.  On  the  ninth  .of-  February,  1884,  I.  N.  Smith,  Esq. , of 
Waynesviile,  O. . was  employed  ■ as  superintendent,  of  the  cemetery 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  his  time  to 
commence  on  the  first  of  April  following.  hie  has  been  retained 

by  the  board  in  that  position  continuously  to  the  present  time. 

Improvements  on  the  grounds  in  systematic  order  was  at  once 
begun.  Rules  for  the  care  and  control  of  the  same  were  at  once 
adopted ; a uniform  grade  was  established,  and  the  prices  for 

work  done  on  the  grounds  by  the  superintendent  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  established.  The  superintendent  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  persons  interred  upon  the  grounds ; also  of  all  money 
received  for  work  aforesaid,  and  report  the  same  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board.  Streets  of  uniform  grade  have  been  made.  Many 
of  the  lots  in  the  “old  plat”  have  been  cut  down  to  the 
established  level  and  then  sodded  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  lots.  Many  lots  have  been  sodded  and  ornamented  with 
costly  monuments,  vases  and  beds  of  flowers,  so'  that  the  .most 
fastidious  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  its  appearance; 

The  trustees  deeded  to  the  county  commissioners  for  the  use 
of  the  “Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,”  twenty-four  lots  located 
in  the  east  half  of  section  six,  upon  which  they  wish  to  erect  a 
monument  at  some  future  time  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  heroes 
who  will  be  quietly  sleeping  there.  This  donation  was  made 

equally  by  said  trustees  and  commissioners.  Many  soldiers  have 
already  found  a last  resting  place  in  this  cemetery;  and  every 

“Decoration  day”  tells  of  the  many  that  are  yearly  added  to  this 

number  of  the  silent  dead.  While  they  thus  sleep  may  they 
ever  be  remembered  by  a grateful  people.  Our  superintendent 
has  been  diLligent  in  labor  and  has  shown  much  skill  arid  progress 

in  cultivating  the  aesthetic,  and  while  he.  has  thus  brought  out  the 

science  of  beauty  in  nature,  we  notice  this  blended  with  the 
beautiful  in  art;  and  thus,  even  a cemetery  may  be  shorn  of  those 
toolings  of  superstition  and  dread  that  so  often  impress  the  mind  of 
the  child  or  even  the  adult  with  a sense  of  the  supernatural.  While 
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much  has  thus  been  done  in  the  way  of  commendable  improvement, 
much  more  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  most  needed  is' a large 
monument  erected  upon  section  six  above  mentioned,  one  of  which 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  may  well  feel  proud., 
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EVAN.  LIJTH.  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH 


E Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John’s  church  is  situated  in 
yJ'Y'  a beautiful  four-acre  grove  two  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Greenville,  O.,  on  the  so-called  Versailles  pike.  Its 
congregation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Darke  county,  and  probably 
one  of  the  . largest,  numerically,  of  any  of  the  denominations 
represented  in  this  History.  The  members  comprise  the  largest 
portion  of  the  German  inhabitants  . of  the . west  precinct  of  Green- 
ville township,  extending  as  far  as  Richland,  Brown  and  Adams 
townships,  and  a better  class  of  agriculturalists,  and  more-  highly 
improved  farms,  barns  and  residences  cannot  he  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  county  than  those  possessed  by  the  members  of 
the  St.  John’s  congregation.  ■ ■ 

This  church  was  founded  in  the  year  A.  I).  1851.  The 

few  families  which  at  that  time  concluded  to  organize  a Lutheran 
congregation,  and  to  call  a pastor  to  supply  their  spiritual  wants, 
lived  in  rude  log-cabins  in  the  midst  of  dense  forests.  Gravel-roads 
were  then  unknown ; even  so-called  mud-roads  were  in  many  parts 
a scarcity,  and  some  of  the  early  founders  of  the  congregation 
were  compelled  to  make  use  of  trails  over  muddy  swamps  to  find 
the  stump  ot  the  tree  from  which  the  first  sermon  of  the  newly 
organizing  St  John’s  congregation  was  preached..  The  founders  of 
the  congregation  were  very  poor  in  earthly  goods.  They  left  their 
“old  Fatherland.”  to  seek  a home,  fortune  and  free  citizenship 
under  the  stars  and  snipes  of  a nation  which  they  loved  to  adopt 
as  their  own,  and  to  which  they  are  always  loyal  and  law-abiding, 
I hough  poor  in  earthly  possessions,  they  brought  with  them  a 
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progressive  spirit,  a will  to  increase  their  wealth,  and  hands 
accustomed  to  toil  in  the  sweat  of  “ the  brow,  and  better  than  all 
a love  for  their  dear  old  Church  ; and  hence,  though,  they  were 
surrounded  by  hindrances  and  embarrassments  which  hampered  their 
efforts  and  retarded  the  rapid  progression  of  their  new  undertaking, 
thev  labored  on  energetically  and  began  a work  in  God’s  name  of 
which  to-day  they  can  well  feel  proud, — not  necessarily  glorying 
in  themselves,  but  rather  in  Him  who  gave  them  both  the  will 
and  power  to  accomplish  what  they  began  in  His  name. 

The  names  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  congregation  are: 
John  G.  Deubner,  (ex-county  commissioner  in  1 880-83, ) Carl  C. 
Krueckeberg,  Ferdinand  Prasuhn,  Frederick  Meier,  Frederick  Dohm'e, 
Christian  Krueckeberg,  • Ferdinand  Krueckeberg,  Henry  KoesKr,  w -w 
Ruess,  Frederick  Krueckeberg  and  George  Martz.  The  majority  of 
these  men  were  called  by  death  from  the  Church  Militant,  and  have 
entered.  Las  we  trust,  into  the  Church  Triumphant,  in  heaven.  Of 

the  original  organizers  John  G,  Deubner  and  Carl  C.  Krueckeberg  are 

still  members  of  trie  congregation,  and  have  since  its  organization 
been  its  faithful  officers  with  only  now  and  then  a term  intervening. 

The  first  place  of  worship  was  a rude,  un plastered  log-church 
built  in  A.  D.  1852.  It  . still  stands  as  a relic  of  the  good  old 

days.  Years  afterward  it  was  weatherboarded  to  give  it  the 
external  appearance  of  a frame-church.  The  first  .pews  were  not 
quite  so  comfortable  and  ornamental  as  devout  worshippers  are 
accustomed  to  now;  they  were  made  of  trestles  and  rough-hewn 

clapboards,  with  the  smooth  side  up.  Though  the  interior  had  no 
altar-niche,  it  had  two  sacristies  made  of  lattice-work  on  either  side 
of  the  globular-shaped  pulpit,  above  which  one  of  the  venerable 
old  pastors  of  the  congregation,  Rev.  J.  Lautenschlager,  had 
affixed  in  a half-circle  the  inscription  of  Holy  Writ:  ‘Blessed  are 

they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.’’  This  old  log- 
church  was  the  place  of  worship  for  the  Lutherans  uni il  1876,  and 
though  it  was ' but  a rude  tabernacle,  visited  by  a plain  unpre- 

tentious people,  it  was  the  house  of  God,  and  a place  where  He 
recorded  His  • name,  and  the  worshippers  were  happy  in  it  and 
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loved  to  meet  and  greet  each  other  after  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  a week  of  hard  labor : they  felt  God's  nearness. 

The  first  trustees  were  John  G.  Deubner  and  Carl.  C, 

Rrueckeberg,  who  held  this  office  for  seventeen  • successive  ye. mb. 
Since  then  the  men  who  have,  beside  these  two,  held  office 
the  longest,  are:  William  Schafer,  (treasurer  for.  - many  years,) 
William  Requarth,  Christian  Schafer,  Christian  Peter,  Frederick 
Klopfer,  William  Schwier,  Frederick  Schafer,  Henry  Koester, 
Lewis  Prasuhn,  Carl  Meier,  Henry  Krueckeberg,  George  Stratner 
and  Carl  Krueckeberg.  Besides  these,  many*  have  of  course 
been  officials,  but  these  men  have  served  in  that  capacity 
oftener  and  longer.  The  first  pastor  called  was  Rev.  Paul  Heit. 
He  served  the  congregation  two  years,  and  that  he  often  did  so 
under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  hardships  of  an  early 

settler's  life,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  under  the  then  existing 
circumstances.  His  successors  were  Rev.  Gotthilf  Reichert  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Lehner,  each  having  served  the  congregation  faithfully 
for  two  years,  not  only  '‘holding”  the  membership  present,  but 

making  a gradual  though  slow  increase. 

Rev.  j.  Lautensehlager  was  the  fourth  pastor  called.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  a faithful  pastor,  remaining  in  the  charge 

eleven  years.  During  ail  these  years  the  congregation  increased 
in  numbers,  not  by  ‘ ‘ .spasmodic  efforts,  (which  soon  show  a like 

ratio  of  loss,)  but  gradually:  by  the  mere  innate  power  and 

efficacy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  preached  in  the  good  old  way. 
Though  Rev.  Lautensehlager  was  of  a quiet  and  reticent  disposition, 
his  discourses  were  warm  and  fatherly,  and  he  made  friends  every- 
where who  to-day  speak  of  him  in  warmest  terms  of  love  and 
praise.  Rev.  C.  H.  Althoff  succeeded  him.  For  eleven  years  he 
labored  diligently  and  faithfully  _ in  the  congregation,  so  that  the 
old  church  soon  became  too  small  to  entertain  and  seat  ail  the 
members  comfortably ; hence  efforts  were  made  for  a new  one,  and 
m the  year  1876  the  above  church  was  erected:  a cr  lit  to 
pastor  and  congregation,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  German 
settlement.  Its  dimensions  are  thirty-eight  by  seventy  feet,  with 


a tower  one  hundred  feet  high.  Tire  interior  is  handsomely  and 
tastefully  frescoed  ; has  a large  altar-niche,  with  beautiful  high -altar; 
two  sacristies  and  side  pulpit  and  organ  loft  with  a richly  toned 
and  costly  pipe-organ. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  H.  Mayer,  was  called  to  serve 
the  congregation  in  1880.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  labors  the 
membership  has  almost  doubled  itself  numerically.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  every  direction.  The  old  church  debt  was 
paid,  more  land  bought,  a beautiful  parsonage  built  which  stands 
stately  beside  the  church,  and  thousands  of  things  done  to  beautify 
the  location.  Peace  and  harmony  reign  supreme,  and  there  is 
constant  progress  and  prosperity  in  every  direction.  And  now 

even  the  new  church  is  getting  too  small,  and  it  must  either  soon 
cease  10  increase  in  membership,  or  ere  many  years  roll  by  prepa- 
rations must  be  made  for  a stiil  larger,  grander  place  of  worship. 
The  officers  of  the-  Council  for  1889  were:  Elders,  Henry  Koester 

and  Lewis  Prasuhn ; Deacons,  Frederick  Klopfer  and  Christian 
Schafer;  Trustees,  William  Schafer,  John  C.  Deubner.  Lari  C. 
Krueckeberg,  Frederick  Dismeier  and  Herman  Schwier.  The  newly 
elected  officers  for  1890  are : Elders,  George  • Stratner  and  Lewis 

Prashun ; Deacons,  Frederick  Klopfer  and  Charles  Meier;  Trustees, 
William  Schafer,  John  G.  Deubner,  Herman  Schwier,  PVederick 
Deubner  and  August  Brand. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  communicant  members  of  the 
congregation,  which  only  includes  the 


CONFIRM  ED  MEMBERS. 


Carl  B.  Krueckeberg, 
Charlotte  '* 

Pauline  • “ 
Sophia  “ 

Herman  u 

John 

Charlotte  “ 

Henry  Koester, 
Charlotte  “ 

Charlotte  “ Miss, 
Lewis  “ 

Herman 

< n.motte  Prasuhn . 

Minnie 

Carl 

Lewis  “ 


Abdel  Peter, 
Minnie 

Christian  Koester, 
Emma 

F red eri eka  Saud e r . 
John  Dohse, 

Anna  “ 


Lithe 


Lewis  u 
Louisa 

I e w is  Krmnkeb e r g , 


< arl  “ 

Margaret 

Wilictm  11  Of  1 scher, 

Paulina  u ■ 

William  K naus, 

William  S.  (fro to, 

Matilda 

Cl  a ra 

William 


Henry  L.  Prasuhn, 
Willulmine  “ 
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Confirm e d M e m e e rs — Conit mied. 


Charles  Schafer, 
Molhe  <l 
Caroline  . 44 

AMIi'am  44 
William  Rose, 

I ora 

Henry  Hoffman, 
Dora* 

Simon  Poll  a i . 

W’l  1 iam  II  offinan , 
Wilheimine  44 
Sophia  44 

William  4 4 Jr. 
Henry  Crowe, 

Charles  Crewe, 
Henrietta  “ 

Emma  4‘ 

William  14 
Wilhelm ine  “ 

Sophia 

Lizzie  u 
Christian  Sander, 
Anna  “ 

Withelmine  “• 
Caroline 
Matilda  “ 
William  “ 

Frederi  k u- 
Hannah  • 

Fred e r i k Brand . 
Heinrich  4,; 

F r e de  n k S r*  h a f e r , 
Wilheimine  4> 

Charles  tc 
Ernma  “ 
Caroline  <! 

Warry  k< 

-hugest  Brand, 
Caroline 
Minnie  Meier, 

Will  a:u  Brand. 

Carl  . 44 

Lewis  Prawn  bn, 

Louisa 
Minnie  4v 
v’hristian  “ 

John  u 
Sophia  44 
W dlieloune  Beisner, 
.Henry  “ 

William.  “ 

Louisa  4* 

M U-Ct  Scimeile. 
Christ  km  Schafer,  • 
Lou Ha  “ 

Caroline 
Mode*  “ 

Wi  Inara  4 Jr. 

I>amel  “ 

1 Leman  XlojM>, 

W, Ilium  < Ua fey. 

Mary  o 

John  “ 

Susannah  “ 


I Frederik  Deubner. 

I Mary 

I R i c h a r d G a « s n \ a im , 
j Christian  Peter. 

■ .Mary  “ 

j James  u 

! Margaret 

George  Stratner. 

Loui.sa  ’ 

William  Schnelle. 

Louisa  44 

Charles 

Matilda 

Henry  Beisner. 
Wilheimine  Beisner. 

John  < i , 1 a T! -me to 
Wilheimine  “ 

I Caroline  “ 

Louisa  44 

Paul 

Mary  u 

Simon  Brand. 

IT erman  1 ’ rasuhn. 

| George  Them 
i Frederik  Klopfer. 

! Fred  er  ilea  44 

j Frank  41 

j Mary 
! Louisa 

i Hannah  Glass. 

Lucy 

John 

Frank  44 

Joseph  “ 

Wil  ham  Deubner. 
Frederik  a “ 

Adam  * 44 

Anna  “ 

I Gustav  us  “ 

■ Frederik  K neuter. 

Rosa 

< buries  H.  Mayer. 

Margaret 

E liza beth  Br o wn . 

I Henry  “ 

Fanny  44 

Herman  Schwier. 
Wilhehnine  “ 

Anna  44 

Frederik  I Tape. 

John  Iviuck. 

Augusta  “ 

W ill! e 1 ml ne  Krueckeberg . 
| Carl 

; Sophia  44 

j Augusta  “ 

; Clearies  Meier. 

I Augusta  44 
j Minnie  44 
i Frederik  *• 
i Charles  ' ‘ Jr. 
j Caroline. 

I John  C.  Deubner. 
j Augusta  ‘‘ 


j Frederik  Bequartu. 

I Louisa  4 ‘ 

j Emma  ' 44 

Ida 

Alary  “ 

August  44 

Henry  41 

CTia rles  C.  Kruee keberg. 

Caroline  4s 

diaries  14  Jr 

Frederik  v 40 

Amelia 

Augusta  44 

Lewis  Scherer. 

Catharine  “ 

Daniel  44 

l Tenry  Krueekeln .•  rg. 
Charlotte 
Lewis  44 

Minnie  44  • • 

Sophia  4 4 

Christian  44 

A u. g u s t K oester. 

Lizzie  44 

Henry  Krueekeherg, J r. 
Cnariotfce  44 
John  Ross. 

Gottlieb  Di.smeier. 
Charlotte  44 

Frederik  14 

Wilheimine  “ 

!.  William  Requartb,  Sen. 
Wilheimine  44 

Frank  iC 

Louisa  44 

Minnie 

Caroline  44 

Amelia  “ 

William  Koester. 
Charlotte  44 
Sophia  44 
Ceri  st  robe  L 
Wilhelm ina  Strobe!. 

John  Ptitzer. 

Hattie  4* 

Joseph  ,4 
Wiliiani  Strobel. 

Catharine  “ 

John 

Ed  war  el  44 
Lydia  44 

Emma  44 
Henry  Brand. 

Sarah  41 
George  Roesser. 

Barbara  “ 

Ida  44 

Cora 

William  44 
i Anna 

| John  Bubeck. 

! Paulina  44 
j Henry  linger, 
j Lena  44 


A 


Oath  a rine  Miller. 
Caroline  ' *'0' 

Frank  “ , 

Lewks 

Albert 

L-ewis  Deubner. 
Wilhelmina  I),  ubner. 
Charles  Hiddesen. 
Charles  HTddeseh,  Jr. 
William  Ib-Xjuarth,  Jr. 
Emilie  “ 

Henry  F iedert. 

Mrs.  Henry  Niedert. 
•Henry  Eequarth. 
Wilheimino  “ 


Cox  fir  m ed  M em  bers — Concluded. 


[ John  W.  Deubner. 
i Sophia  u 

j Wiliiam  Hiddesen. 

• Frederika  “ 

! Sophia  “ 

j th-nry 

: W iliiain  “ Jr. 

W 1 Hi  am  Bertram. 

W il h elm i no  “ 

C h a r 1 es  D e n bn  er . 
Emma 

Gottlieb  Eoebeke. 
Augusta  “ 

Frederik  ;i 
Minnie  “ 


William  Meier. 
Charlotte  11 . 
Henry  “ 

Carl  ' _it 
Frederik  “ 
Frederik  IT  ape. 
Augusta  “ 
Minnie  f£ 

1 )ietrieh  (Hander, 
Edward 
Caroline  [' 
Rosa  Scherer. 
Anton  Knorr. 

Ida  “ 
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REV.  0.  H.  MAYER,  PASTOR. 


00^  H.  MAYER,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John's 
vWyG  Church,  located  two  miles  north-east  of  Greenville,  0.,  w*as 
born  in  Strasbourg,  France,  (now  Germany,)  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  February,  1854.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  age  he  immigrated 
with  his  parents  to  America,  residing  seven  years  at  Cincinnati, 
O. . where  he  attended  the  public  and  some  private  school:  cf  the 
city,  aiming  to  lay.  a good  foundation  in  the  English  and  German 
languages.  From  Cincinnati  his  parents  moved  to  Covington,  ()., 
where  lie  attended  the  schools  of  that  village.  Having  a strong 

desire  from  youth  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  having  often  been 
advised  by  his  pastors,  teachers  and  friends  to  enter  some 

university  and  theological  seminary,'  he  finally  entered  upon  a 
course  of' studies  at'  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O, , in  tne 

spring  of  187.1,  completing  his  academic  and  theological  course  in 
the  fall  of  1876.  His  ordination  to  the  holy  office  took  place 

at  Grace  church,  Columbus.  O.,  Rev.  Prof.  M.-  Loy,  D.  D.,  Rev: 

Prof.  F.  W.  Lehman,  President  of  Capital  University,  and 

Rev.  M.  Walter,  officiating.  After  his  ordination  he  accepted  a 
call  from  Zion’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  at  Hartford 

City  Ind where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  four  years, 

until  sickness  in  his  family  compelled  him  to.  leave  the  charge  which 
had  become  dear  to  him. 

On  paly  23,  1:880,  he  accepted  a call  from  his  present 

congregation,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John’s  Church. 

Besides  this,  he  serves  two  other  congregations : one  which  he 
organized  at  Versailles,  0. , and  the  other  in  the  so-called  Dininger 
settlement,  four  miles  west  of  Greenville.  In  this  parish  his  labors 
were  crowned  with  ever)  more  success,  the  charge  having  more 

than  doubled  itself  in  active  membership  in  the  nine  years  of  his 

ministry,  and  being  now  in  a most  prosperous  ana  flourishing 
condition,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  membership  in  the 
county.  Rev.  C.  H.  Mayer  is  a member  of  the  Evangelical 
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Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent  States,  holding  at  this 
writing  several,  offices  in  that  body.  For  five  years  he  acted  in 
the . capacity  of  secretary  of  the  western  district  of  Joint  Synod  and 
in  addition  to  this  office  was  this  year  elected  president  and 
visitator  of  the  Auglaize  conference,  as  well  as  director  of 
Wernle  Orphans5  Home,  of  whose  board  he  is  now  secretary. 
From  present  indications  lie  will  remain  pastor  of  his  congregations 
and  a resident  of  Darke  county  for  some  time  to v come. 


vv 


history  of  Methodism  in  Greenville  and  Darke  county, 
fly  Ohio,  during  the  early  years  of  their  settlement  is  now 
but  little  known.  The  members  connected  with  the 
church  ui  that  lime  as  well  as  other  residents  of  the  county  with 
whom  its  history  was  or  is  familiar,  have  removed  or  been  called 
away  by  death,  so  that  its.  history  during  this  period  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect.  From  some  of  the  members  of  1833, 
together  with  entries  in  a class-book  of  that  date,  we  find  that  in 
1818  John  P.  Durbin  was  the  first  minister  who  preached  on  what 
was  then  known  as  the  ‘ 4 Eaton  Circuit,”  embracing  Camden  and 
Eaton  in  Prebble  county,  Greenville  and  Hiller’s  in  Dark  county, 
Covington  in  Miami  county  and  Union,  Concord  and  Germantown 
in  Montgomery  county.  At  that  time  . there  was  not  a Methodist 
in  Greenville.  Brother  Durbin  preached  in  the  house,  of  Abraham 
Scribner,  a dry  goods  merchant  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town.  He  was  well  received  and  it  is  believed  his  labors 

would  have  resulted  in  much  good,  but  about  this  time  the 
boundaries  of  the  circuit  were  changed  and  regular  preaching  at 
Greenville  was  discontinued  until  1833,  though  during  the  interval 
sermons  were  occasionally  preached  in  the  court-house,  dwelling- 
houses,  and  such  oilier,  buil.iii.igs  as  could  be  procured  for  that 
purpose.  In  1S53,  William  Oliver,  residing  about  siT  miles  north 
of  Greenville,  organized  the  first  class  in  this  place  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Mother  Turpen  and  her  daughter  Emeline,  Dr.  Sexton’s'  wife, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Brownell,  William  Barrett  and  wile  and  Win.  j.  Birelev 
and  wife.  This  organization  was  effected  under  the  preaching  of 


/.} 

Francis  Timmons  and  Ira  Chase,  circuit  preachers  at  that  time.  In 

1834  Jesse  Prior  preached  on  the  circuit  • In  1835-36  Stephen  F. 

Covvrey  and  Adam  Miller  were  the  ministers  on  the  circuit,  and  in 
the  former  year  the  building  of  the  first  Methodist  church  in 

Greenville  was  commenced.  The  lot  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  church  was  purchased  by  Isaac  jay  for  forty  dollars.  The 

church  building,  a frame,  was  completed  in  1836,  and  cost  about 
six  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  was  mostly  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. Jesse  Prior  continued  as  minister  in  1837,  Eli  Truitt  in 
1838-3 9,  Robert  Q.  Spencer  being  presiding*  Elder,  and  William 
Barrett,  George  Starr  and  William  J,  Bireley  served  as  class-leaders. 
William  Morrow  and  James  McNabh  labored  on  the  circuit  in 

1840-41,  which  was  then,  reduced  in  limit  to  Darke  county,  and 
their  labors  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  three  hundred.  In  1842-43 
S.  M.  Beatty  and  E.  Zimmerman  were  the  circuit  preachers,  and 
were  succeeded  in  1844  by  Jacob  Brown  and  Cad  wall  ader  O wings. 
During  the  labors  of  T.  A.  G.  Phillips,  in  1845-46,  strife  and 

dissension  were  in  a measure  forgotten  and  the  church  recovered 
somewhat  from  her  lethargy.  Joseph  Wykes  was  minister  in 
1847-48.  The  church  prospered  under  his  labors.  As  preacher 

Alexander  Harmount  was  well  received  during  1849-50. 

The  M.  E.  parsonage  on  West  Fourth  street,  Greenville,  O.,  was 

purchased  and  he.  w as  the  first  minister  to  occupy  the  same. 

During  the  year  1851  David  Rutledge,  as  senior  preacher,  assisted 
by  Gershom  Lease,  labored  on  the  circuit.  In  1852,  Jacob  P\ 

Burkholder  and  Franklin  Mario  tt  were  on  the  circuit  and  well 
received.  The  frame  church  was  sold  to  William  J.  Bireley  for 

about  fifty  dollars.  Subscriptions  were  taken  for  a brick  church, 

the  estimated  cost  being  five  thousand  dollars.  About  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  amount  was  raised  by  subscription,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  was  paid,  and  with  this  amount  the  work 
commenced.  During  1853.  Franklin  Mariott  and  L.  C.  Webster 

were  the  ministers.  The  work  on  the  church  progressed  to  comple- 
tion. W.  \V.  Winters  was  senior  preacher  in  1854,  assisted  by 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  and  by  Oliver  Kennedy  in  1855,  and  the  latter, 
assisted  by  L.  C.  Webster  and  P.  B.  Lewis,  were  on  the  circuit 


in  .1856-57. . W.  J.  Peck,  assisted  by  J.  T.  Bowers,  "were  the 
ministers ^ in  1850,  and  during  this  year  the  church  was  visited  with 
one.  of  the  most,  powerful  revivals  it  has  ever  witnessed.  During 
the  years . 1859-60  Isaac  Newton,  assisted  by  P.  B.  Le  wis,  labored 
on  the  circuit,  and  daring  the  latter  year  Greenville  was  mars::  a 
station.  James  W.  Alderman  served  the  church  in  1861,  and 
Jacob  Pegtiy  in  1862-63.  Fielding  L.  Harper  served  the  charge 
in  1864,  and.  he  was  succeeded  by.  Charles  Reynolds  in  1-864,  and 
he  by  H.  E.  Pilcher  in  1S66.  During  1865  the  church  debt  was 
liquidated,  and  in  1866  the  old  parsonage  was . sold  for  eight 
hundred  dollars  and  another  on  the  same  street  was  purchased  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  L.  C.  Webster  was  preacher  in  charge 
in  1867-68.  The  parsonage  purchased  the  previous  vear  was 
exchanged  for  the  present  lot  on  the  same  street,  the  trustees 
receiving  seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  same.  Amos 
Wilson  was  pastor  during  the  years  1869-70.  He  removed  from 
this  charge  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  was  succeeded  by  Horatio 
S.  Bradley  in  1 870-71.  The  Sabbath-school  during  these  years 
was  in  a flourishing  condition,  numbering  as  high  as  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  members.  He  was  followed  by  Ask  Ins  on  Berry, 
who  remained  three  years,  closing  his  labors  in  1874.  During  his 
labors  here  the  “Women’s  Crusade  ” • swept  over  the  land.  A.  J. 
Fish  then  served  the  charge  for  three  years,  closing  his  labors  here 
in  1877.  During  his  pastoral  work  the  church  was  enlarged  and 
remodeled;  an  addition  was  placed  to  the  front,  with  tower,  and 
a Sabbath-school  room  was  cut  off  in  the  rear  by  a partition 
which  contained  folding  doors  and  these  could  be  opened  at  pleasure, 
thus  making  the  largest  audience-room  in  the  town. 


The  Murphy  Temperance  movement  swept  over  the  land 
during  these  years  and  over  twenty-two  hundred  signed  the  pledge 
in  the  town  of  Greenville  alone.  Much  interest  was  also  mani- 
fested throughout  the.  county,  and  in  this  work  Bro.  Fish  took  an 
active  part.  L.  M.  Albright  succeeded  to  this  charge,  and  during 
the  two  years  he  was  here  raised  over  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
besides  his  salary  and  other  contingent  expenses,  and  thus 


expenses, 
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completely  paid  off  the  church  debt.  He  closed  his  labors  here 

in  .18.79,  .and  was  succeeded  by  J.  -A.  Ferguson  who.  remained, 
three  years,  removing  from  among  us  in  1882,  and  was  followed 

by  J.  L.  Rusbridge  who  stayed  two  years.  During  this  time  the 
church  was  again  remodeled,  with  class-rooms  and  gallery:  the 

partition  was  removed  and  the  Sabbath-school  is  now  held  in  the 

audience-room.  The ' parsonage  was  also  moved  back,  a four -room, 
two-story  brick  addition  attached  in  front,  and  now  it  is  the  most 
commodious  and  healthful  parsonage  we  have  ever  had  in  this 

place.  D.  Bowers  succeeded  J.  L.  Rusbridge  and  remained  two 
years,  closing  his  work  here  in  1 886.  During  the  last  year  of 
D.  Boners’  work  this  charge  was  annexed  to  the  Cincinnati 
Conference,  and  that  conference  of  ministers  meeting  in  Piqua  in 
September,  i.odu,  seal  to  us  c\.  Bovvers,  as  presiding  wider,  and 
J.  W.  Cassatt  as  pastor,  who  has  just  been  returned  to  us  for  his 
fourth  consecutive  year.  Under  his  wise  administration  the  church 
is  free  from  debt.  Every  assessment  made  last  year  by  the 
conference  was  fully  raised  and  returned  to  that  body  at  its  last 
session.  The  parsonage  is  furnished  with  heavy  furniture  and 

carpets,  and  the  church  is  in  a most  prosperous  condition.  For  a 
more  complete  statement  of  Bro.  Cassatt’s  labors  among  us,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  biography  following. 
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REV.  JOHN  W.  CASSATT,  PASTOR. 


TORN  W.  CASSATT,  son  of  Peter  and  Eliza  Cassatt,  was  born 
S/  April  28,  1828,  in  Washington  township,  Clermont  county, 

Ohio.  His  early  years  were  under  Methodist  parental  training  and 
in  the  midst  of  stirring  Methodist  revivals,  and  in  1842  he  united 
with  the  M.  E.  Church,  One  year  later,  when  but  fifteen  years 
old,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  home  and  enter  upon 
entire  self-support.  Having  determined  to  secure  a liberal  educa- 

tion the  next  six  years  were  directed  to  that  end,  and  by  closest 
economy  of  moments  and  money  through  manifold  employments, 
from  the  saw-buck  to  school-teaching  in  the  public  .schools  and 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  he  attained  some  measure  of  success. 
I11  1852,  after  two  years  on  trial,  he  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  Since  that  time  his  appointments 
have  been  as  follows : 1850,  Rockville;  1851,  Quincy,  Ky. ; 1852, 

Milford;  1853-54,  New  Richmond;  1855,  Mt.  Auburn;  1856-57, 
Wayne  street,  (Piqua) ; 1858,  Wilmington;  1859-60,  New  Richmond; 
1861-62,  South  Charleston;  1863-65,  Mechanicsburg ; i 866-68, 
Central,  '(Springfield)';  1 869-70,  Trinity,  (Xenia);  1871-73,  Eaton; 
1874-77,  P.  E.  Springfield  District;  1878-79,  Greene  street, 
(Piqua);  1880-82,  Mechanicsburg ; 18S3-85,  Oxford;  1886-88, 

Greenville, 

December  22,  1857,  on  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susanna  W under,  who  for  more  than 
thirty-one  years  has  been  a most  earnest,  devoted  and  . successful 
co-laborer  with  him  in  every  good  wish  and  word.  During  the 
conference  year  1885-86  Greenville  was  annexed  to  the  Cincinnati. 
Conference,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  that  ministerial  body  was 
held  at  Piqua  in  the  fall  of  i8S6.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  then  sent  as  pastor  to  Greenville,  with  A.  Bowers  piesiding 
Elder  of  Dayton  district.  When  he  reached  his  charge  he  found 
■that  the  individual  members  of  the  official  board  had  drawn  from 
one  of  the  banks:  on  their  note,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 


pay  the  balance  . due  on  their  former  pastor’s  salary,  and  that  a 
like  note  had  been  previously  given  for  balance'  due  on  church 
and  parsonage  repairs,  which  amounted  to  $1,262.77,  and  which 
note  was  only  partly  provided  for  by  subscription.  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  furnish  the  parsonage  with  the  “ heavy 55  furniture 
including  carpets,  which,  with  a few  other  incidental  expenses, 
amounted  to  $394.53,  thus  making  a total  debt  of  over  $1,907.00 
which  had  to  be  paid  in  the  near  future.  An  effort  was  at  once 
made  to  secure  the  total  amount  of  this  indebtedness  by  subscrip- 
tions which  were  to  be  changed  to  notes  as  soon  as  $1,200.00  was 
thus  secured.  The  effort  proved  successful,  the  notes  were  taken, 
due  at  different  interval,  and  when  these  matured,  were  promptly 
paid,  thus  liquidating  the  entire  debt  with  accrued  interest. 

A protracted  meeting  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  1887, 
during  which  the  church  was  visited  with  a powerful  revival.  About 
one  handled  and  seventy-five  were  converted,  nearly  all  ol  whom 
joined  the  church.  The  young  people,  members  of  the  Sabbath 
school  and  others  were  equally  interested  in  the  grand  work,  and 
we  trust  untold  good  has  been  the  result.  But  when  the  protracted 
meeting  closed,  increased  vigilance  and  earnestness  was  not  only 

taught,  but  were  practiced  in  the  pastor’s  daily  life.  His  work 
has  been  well  done,  as  the  increased  attendance  at  church. 
Sabbath-school,  class  and  prayer  meeting  most  surely  testifies. 
The  financial  efforts  for  raising  the  salaries  and  the  various  benevo- 
lences of  the  church  have  alyso  met  with  marked  success.  No 
notes  have  been  given  for  salaries  past  due  since  he  has  been  our 
pastor,  though  at  times  it  has  been  a difficult  matter  to  meet 
these  obligations  promptly  and  some  of  the  members  have  felt 
that  the  burden  rested  heavily  on  them ; others  have  been  educated 
to  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  during  the  past  year  all 
these  obligations  have  been  met  at  the  proper  time  and  our 

pastor  was  able  to  report  at  Conference  that  financially  Greenville 
has  done  her  part.  Brother  Cassatt  successfully  completed  these 
years  of  earnest  labor  in  this  charge,  and  an  unanimous  rising 
vote  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  requested  the  Elder  to  return 
him  the  fourth  year.  This  was  done,  and  with  the  knowledge 

that  the  Annual  Conference  would  meet  in  Greenville  in  regular 
session  next  September,  and  the  fact  that  the  membership  have 
the  minister  of  their  choice,  is  encouraging;  and  we  begin  the 

fourth  year  of  his  ministry  here  with  the  earnest  determination  to 
accomplish  more,  spiritually  and  financially,  than  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  With  a membership  united  in  sympathy  with  an  earnest, 
zealous  pastor  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  religious 
influences  in  this  community,  success  in  a measure  will  be  secured. 


REV.  HARRY  COMPTON,  MISSIONARY. 


IMF  ARRY  COMPTON  was  born  September  3,  1857,  ,n  Tiffin, 

jr:fl  Ohio.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Xenia; 

Ohio,  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  Here  he  lived  during 

the  period  of  the  civil  war.  His  recollections  of  “the  boys  in 
blue  ” seems  as  vivid  as.  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  The  soldiers’ 
days  of  drill  were  cheerful  days  to  his  boyhood.  While  the 

soldiers  were  passing  through  the  city  in  heavily  loaded  trains,  his 
chief  delight  was  in  trading  onions  for  cartridges,  and  in  filling 

their  canteens  at  the  spring.  PI-e  delighted  to  hear  their  words  of 
cheer  and  appreciation  and  to  receive  their  cheerful  greeting.  At 
one  time  there  came  a carload  of  soldiers  dressed  in  gray.  They 
were  Morgan’s  men  who  had  been  captured  in  Ohio.  They  Were 
so  boisterous  and  ill-looking  that  he  cared  but  little  about  giving 
them  onions  or  filling  their  canteens.  It  seemed  that  he  caught 

the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  many  days  with  his  playmates 
were  spent  upon  the  commons  playing  the  “march,  march  away. ” 
From  this  city  be  moved,  to  Union  City,  Indiana,  and  after 
living  there  a few  months.,  moved  to  Sidney,  Champaign  county, 
Illinois.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  living  in  Indianapolis, 

Indiana,  and  from  there  he  came  to  Darke  county,  Ohio.  At  an 

early  age  he  was  left  without  friends  and  compelled  to  seek  a 
temporal  home.  While  an  outcast,  as  it  were,  he  found  a home 

with  an  earnest,  Christian  man,  Prof.  j.  T.  Martz,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  Through  his.  influence 

and  that  of  his  noble  wife  he  became  interested,  in  the  M.  L. 

Sabbath-school,  where  he  learned  many  things  that  are  precious 
to  him  to  this  day.  His  temporal  soon  also  became  his 

spiritual  home,  for  while  there  he  attended  a protracted  meeting 
held  by  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Mark  with  at  Jaysviile,  Ohio,  and  during 
its  progress  was  wonderfully  converted  to  God.  Through  the 

kindness  of  j.  T,  Martz  he  obtained  an  education  that  fitted  him 
for  teaching,  and  his  first  school  was  taught  in*  Jackson  township 


during  the  winter  of  1876-77.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  on 
the  eighth  of  May.  1878.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
for  six  winters,  spending  most  of  the  summer  vacations  in  attending 
“ Normal  schools  and  Institutes”  in  Darke  county.  While  attend- 

ing these  schools  he  formed  tile  acquaintance  .of  one  of  the  Darke 
county  teachers,  Miss  Rebecca  Myers,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April  were  united  in  marriage.  The  word  “discouragement’*  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  her  vocabulary.  They  accepted  a call  to 
go  to  South  America  as  missionaries  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and 
have  beer?  engaged  in  missionary  ' work  at  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo, 
Chili,  to  the  present  time,  almost  six  and  one-half  years.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  English  work  and  president  of  the  English  Academy 
for  two  years.  For  four  years  he  was  president  of  Coquimbo 
College;  one  year  of  which  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  English 
congregation.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Spanish  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1888.  Shortly  after  this  he  entered  upon 
the  Spanish  pastorate  and  preached  until  Bishop  Walden  gave  him 
permission  to  come  home  to  attend  the  “Boston  School  of 
Theology.”  When  through  here  he  expects  to  assume  his  work  in 
Chill,  which  is  an  enteresting  field. 


EDUCATION  IN  DARKE-  COUNTY. 


DUCATION  in  Darke  county  was  not  neglected  by  its 
early  settlers,  but  the  date  of  the  first  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  building  of  school-houses  is  now  not 
accurately  known.  The  first  teachers  in  Greenville  township  were 
John  Beers,  John  Talbert  and  Henry  D.  Williams;,  and  in  the 
county  Dow  Roll,  - Mrs.  McIntyre,  John  Townsend  and  Noah 

Arnold  were  among  the  pioneer  teachers  and  did  efficient  work  in  the 
school- room.  At  this  time  there  was  no  public  school-fund:  schools 
w^ere  supported  generally  by  individual  contributions  from  parents 
who  sent  their  children  to  school  ; the  teacher  received  a salary  of 
about  ten  dollars  a month  and  boarded  himself,  while  the  school 
would-  continue  in  session  three  months  in  the  year.  A law 
passed  by  our  legislature  in  1821,  left  it  to  a vote  of  each 
township  whether  a school-district  should  be  formed,  and,  perhaps 
four  years  later,  action  in  this  respect  was  changed  and  township 

trustees  were  required  to  divide  the  townships  into  school-districts, 
and  a tax  was  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for  school 

purposes  which  provided  a fund  of  about  ten  dollars  yearly  for 
each  school-district.  This  amount  would  continue  the  schools  in 
session  about  one  month,  the  remaining  two  months’  services  of 
the  teacher  were  paid  by  individual  contributions.  During  this 

time  the  teacher  should,  be  qualified  to  teach  .reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  law  of  1849  added  a knowledge  of  geography 

and  grammar  to  the  three  branches.  Compare  the  above  with  the 
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large  sums  now  annually  paid  for  education : the  full  supply  of 
teachers,  the  fair  wages  paid ; the  increasing  exactions  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  for  better  qualifications.;  the  institute:  the 

High  schools,  and  the  common  school  provided  with  all  the’  modern 
appliances  for  successfully  acquiring  that  knowledge  so  indispensable 
to  the  control  and  instruction  of  the  young.  And  while  we  say 
the  schools  are  by  no  means  perfect,  they  are  progressive,  and 
compared  with  the  past  have  shown  surprising  advancement.  But 
we  anticipate.  John  Beers/  John  Talbert  and  Henry  D.  Williams 
taught  during  the  years  1818-24,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  any 
effort  was  made  to  teach  school  in  Greenville  prior  to  the  first 
date,  or  to  the  time  they  first  came  to  this  place.  Talbert  taught 
in  a school-house  near  the  Prophetstown  on  what  is  known  as 
the  William  F Bishop  farm.  Beers  taught  south  of  town  :r:  the 
settlement  of  -Thompson,  Studebaker  and  Arnold,  while  H.  D. 
Williams  taught  east  of  Greenville  in  the  settlement  of  Hays, 
West  Gil  and  Carnahan.  The  school-houses  were  log-cabins,  and  the 
only  means  of  admitting  the  light  was  an  aperture  cut  into  a 
log  and  covered  with  greased  paper:  this  was  a substitute  for  a 

window.  The  chimney  was  at  one  end  of  the  cabin  and  made  of 
split  sticks,  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  mud  or  mortar  which 
became  dry.  Large  logs  were  burned  in  this  fire-place,  and  thus 
was  the  house  heated  in  winter.  The  roof  was  made  of 

clapboards  four  feet  long  and  weighted  down  with  poles,  while  the 

door  was  made  of  the  same  material  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges 
with  wooden  latch  and  string  to  secure  it.  The  floor  was  made 
of  slabs  of  wood,  hewn  on  one  side  to  make  the  floor  level, 
while  for  writing-desks,  holes  were  bored  in  logs  in  the  walls,  pins 
were  driven  in,  and  upon  these  were  laid  a broad  slab  smooth 

on  the  upper  side,  while  the  seats  were  made  by  boring  holes  in 
the  ends  of  .slabs  and  pins  driven  in  the  same  for  legs.  In  one 
of  these  cabin-schools  one-half  of  the  puncheons  for  the  ■ floor  had 
been  removed  and  that  space  leveled  off  with  dirt  in  which  rats 
and  ground  squirrels  burrowed,  and  would  often  leave  their  holes 
and  run  across  the  floor  during  school-hours  to  the  no  smali 

amusement  of  the  pupils  and  the  annoyance  of  the  teacher.  One 


of  these  log-houses  was  erected  on  Lot  ISfo,  32  in  Greenville, 
which  at  first  served  as  a school-house  and  afterward  for  a 
court-house  and  jury-room,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Messrs.  Beers,  Talbert  and  Williams  all  taught  school  in  this  house 
from  18 1 8 to  1824.  In  1827  the  trustees  divided  Greenville 

township  into  school-dristicts,  and  the  district  of  Greenville  chose 
three  directors,  but  these  could  not  agree  and  the  year  passed 

without  hiring  a teacher,  A new  board  of  directors  was  chosen 
the  next  year,  and  the  log  school-house  was  torn  down  with  the 
intention  of  rebuilding  it  on  the  south-west  half  of  Lot  No.  3,  but 
a difficulty  -arose  in  regard  to  raising  the  subscription  for  putting 
up  the  house  and  paying  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  no  school 

was  held  the  following  year.  About  the  year  1840  two  school- 

houses,  each  two  stories  high,  were  erected  upon  lots  lluce 

and  thirteen  respectively,  and  these  were  used  as  the  school-houses 
of  the  town  until  the  year  1868  when  the  ‘‘old  school”  building 
was  erected.  It  contains  seventeen  school-rooms,  one  of  which  is 
fitted  up  with  stage  and  settees  for  general  school  exercises.  The 
building  also  contains  a room  for  the  superintendents.  The  entire 
building  is  heated  with  steam  from  a large  boiler,  the  water  being 
heated  with  natural  gas.  In  many  of  the  early  schools  the  pupils 
were  required  to  study  in  a loud  tone ; hence  called  a * ‘ loud 

school,”  the  object  being  to  let  the  teacher  know  that  they  were 
engaged  upon  their  lessons  and  not  in  mischief.  Classes  in 
arithmetic  and  writing  were  never  formed,  but  each  pupil 
“ciphered  away  at  will,”  and  received  personal  assistance  from  the 
teacher  when  the  same  was  needed.  Writing-  was  taught  by 
the  teacher  “setting  the  copy,”  and  the  pupil  trying  to  imitate 

the  same.  The  “ q.uill  pen”  was  used  by  the  pupil,  and  the 

“master”  was  expected  to  make  the  pen  and  mend  the  same 
when  the  pupil  thought  it  unfit  for  use.  The  custom  of  “barring 
out”  the  teacher  and  compelling  him  “to  treat”  about  the 

holidays  was  indulged  in  by  the  pupils  as  a general  custom,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  parents ; but  this  relic  of  barbarism  has  aln'.ost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  1851  the  first  effort  was  made  to  grade 
the  Greenville  school  by  Lbene/.er  Bishop,  who  had  previously 
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taught  a subscription  school  in  the  building  owned  by  Dr.  Ayers, 

and  in  the  M.  E.  church,  and  who  was  afterward  employed  to 
superintend  the  schools  at  a salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  per 

year.  His  effort  was  only  partially  successful.  The  schools  were 
afterward  organized  into  four  grades,  and  for  a number  of  years 
were  successfully  conducted  by  G.  II.  Martz,  A,  T.  Bodle, 

F.  D.  Matchett,  L.  S.  B.  Otwell  and  J.  T.  Maftz.  Mr.  Mayo, 

* of  Troy,  O.,  was  afterward  employed  as  superintendent,  the  school 

graded,  and  has  been  so  conducted  to  the  present  time.  The 
superintendents  in  their  order  of  service : E II.  Mayo,  one  year; 

I.  W.  Legg,  three  years;  j.  T.  Martz,  three  years;  W.  T,  Wallace, 
one  year;  Alexander  Miller,  two  years;  H.  J,  Macomber.  one 

• year;  j.  S.  Wilson,  two  years;  J.  T.  Martz,  seventeen  years ; 

F.  G.  Cromer,  one  year. 

The  High  school  .was  organized  in  i$63.  It  has  a good 
laboratory r the  apparatus  of  which  cost  over  six  hundred  dollars, 

specimens  in  geology  and  archaeology,  and  a library.  The  High- 
school  building  was  erected  in  1844,  is  two  stories  high  with 

basement,  and  contains  ten  large  and  commodious  school  rooms, 

and  one  audience-room  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  pupils.  The 
room  is  arranged  for  general  exercises ; is  neatly  frescoed ; contains 
modern  opera-chairs;  has  stage  and  furniture  with  a valuable 

upright  piano,  the  . cost  of  all  being  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  with  the  Ruttan  heating  and 
ventilating  furnace,  the  fuel  now  used  being  natural  gas.  A 

regular  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for  the  High  school, 

and  when  the  students  complete  the  same  with  the  required 
standing  they-  are  graduated,  receiving  a diploma  printed  on 
parchment.  One  hundred  and  nine  pupils  have  graduated  from 

this  school  since  its  orgamzaliow;  their  names  and  respective 
classes  . are  as  follows  : 

Class  of  1873 — A.  C.  Lindcimuth,  VE.  L.  Matchett,  * Florence 
Landsdowrve,  Aurelia  Rosser,  Allie  Smith,  Mary  E.  McAlpin, 
Lizzie  McAlpin,  Man'  Lynch,  Kate  Mark  with. 
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Class  of  1875 — Emma  Kerim,  Victoria  Lindermu-th,  MoUie 
Mitchell,  (now  deceased). 

Class  of  1876 — -Charles  Roland,  Ida  Probasco.  Sadie  Shaffer^ 
Allie  McNeal,  (now  deceased). 

Class  of  1877 — Ella  Ault,  Flora  Harter,  Minnie  Garber,  A. 
C»  Robeson,  Delia  Porterfield,  Clara  Rhotehamel,  Anna  Lecklider, 
C.  E.  Porterfield. 

Class  of  1878— “Roilin  F.  Crider,  Frank  D.  Meeker,  Sadie 
Smith,  Henry  T.  Miller,  Dema  Gregg,  Estella  Dunlop. 

Class  of  1880 — Leona  Jenks,  Ada  Helen  Squier,  Cailie 
Biltimier,  Lizzie  A.  McKennan,  Ammon  J.  Mider,  Allie  Judy,  D. 
L.  Gaskill,  j.  H,  Martz. 

Class  of  1 88  3 — Nettie  Wilson,  Mamie  Miller,  Mary  Stallman, 
Belle  Bowman,  Emma  Allread,  Tiilie  McCaughey. 


Class  of  1882 — Waiter  Meeker,  Samuel  Hager,  George  Jobes, 
John  Kerlin,  John  Lucas,  Edward  Roland,  Sadie  Gaskill,  Ada 
Bartling,  Besha  Garst,  Arra  Plowman,  Alma  Walsh,  Cailie  May  burn. 


Class  of 

1883 — Maggie 

Mann, 

Nannie  E. 

Allen. 

Class  of 

1 884 — Mary 

L.  A 

uld,  Lizzie 

Garst,  C- 

>ra  J. 

Klinger,  Laura 

Sorber. 

Class  of 

i'885 — Sop  ha 

Hart, 

Celia  M. 

Beers,  Ella 

Stull, 

Gertrude  Ditman,  Nellie 

Meeker, 

Via  ora 

Thompson, 

Alvin 

Stephens',  Alice 

■ K ankle. 

Class  of  1886 — Ida  Dorman,  Kitty  Matchett,  Alice  Rothman, 
Hattie  N.  Lecklider,  Otlio  E.  Lucas,  Debbie  Hankins,  Charles  S. 
Stephenson. 

Class  of  1887— Olive  J.  Pi.  Grubbs,  Nannie  - Eller,  Blanche 
Bernstein,  Millie  Chertowelh,  George  J.  Martz,  David  McNeal,  Pearl 
L Matchett,  Minnie  Stallman,  Edith  Rasor,  Della  Winget,  Jacob 
Morrison,  Hcrsehel  Haiderman,  Adelbert  Martz. 

Class  of  1888 — 11.  M.  Alien,  Ambrose  Rasor,  James  Refiling, 
Alvin  North,  Gertie  Ilenne,  Nannie  Meeker,  Ora  Porter.  Inez  Ditman, 
Carrie  Creager,  Ykgie  Meeker,  Laura  De  Laplain,  Eoliie  L'n'Miinn, 
Junie  Hall. 
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Class  of  1SS9 — Charles  Herr,  Birdie  Haldermann,  Frederick 
Cassatt,  Nellie  Garst 

There  are  in  the  county  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  sub- 
divisions, nine  separate'  districts,  and  nine  sub-divisions  included  in 
separate  districts.  The  average  wages  of  gentlemen  in  primary 
township  schools  the  past  year  was  thirty-nine  dollars  per  month  , 
ladies,  twenty-six  dollars.  In  separate  districts,  gentlemen  forty- 
eight  dollars ; ladies,  thirty-eight  dollars,  for  primary  teaching.  In 
High  school,  gentlemen,  seventy-five  dollars ; ladies,  thirty  dollars. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  now  . ascertained  the  first  , school  in 
Patterson  township  was  taught  in  1.841,  The  township  contains 
eight  sub-districts,  each  with  commodious  school -house.  There  are  six 
such  districts  in  'Wabash  township,  and  as  many  brick  school -houses 
The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1844  and  Elijah  Raines  was  the 
first  teacher.  In  1840  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  Allen 
township.  It  contains  nine  sub-districts,  and,  we  are  informed,  six 

brick  and  three  frame  school- houses.  Missis. -inaw a township  has 
nine  school -houses,  and  it  is  believed  the  first  house  was  built  in 
1851.  The  first  school-house  in  Jackson  township  was  built  in 
1835  and  Amos  Barrier  taught  the  first  subscription  school  the 
same  year,  and  Michael  Spayd  the  first.  Public  school  in  the  year 
following.  The  township  has  ten  school-districts  in  a flourishing 
condition,  with  eight  brick  and  two  frame  school-houses..  John 
Hufman  taught  the  first  school  in  Brown  township  in  1827.  There 
are  nine  sub-districts  in  the  township,  beside  the  Graded  school  of 
Ansonia,  of  which  P.  C.  Zemer  is  the  efficient  principal,  and  he 
is  also  one  of  the  County-school  Examiners.  York  township 
contains  six  school-districts;  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  1837, 
and  tixe  first  school  was  taught  by  J.  P.  Hafer  in  1836.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  Richland  township 
in  1823  ; the  first  teacher  was  John  Wilkins,  and  his  successor 
was  Thomas  Cranson.  The  township  contains  seven  districts  with 
as  many  convenient,  substantial  school-houses.  Wayne  is  one  of 
the  oldest  townships  in  the  county,  having  been  organized  in  July, 
1817,  and  the  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1821.  It  contains 


ten  sub-districts  and  the  graded  schools  in  Versailles,  which  are  well 
organized,  and  there  is  a large  three-story  brick  school-building 
which  is  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a credit  to  its  citizens^ 
The  first  school-house  was  built  in  Adams  township  in  1830. 
Samuel  ' Homer  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Public  school  and  Jacob 
Hershey  taught  the  first  subscription  school.  The  township  contains 
twelve  sub-districts  in  addition  to  the  graded  schools  at  Bradford, 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  P.  E.  Cromer  and  that  at 
Gettysburgh:  with  J.  S.  Royer  as  principal.  Greenville  township 
has  eighteen  sub-districts  in  addition  to  the  graded-schooi  in 
the  city  of  Greenville,  which  furnishes  employment  to  twenty-five 
teachers,  including  F.  G.  Crorner,  the  superintendent.  The  first 
school  was  taught  in  the  -township  in  1818,  mention  already  having 
been  made  of  the  teachers.  Samuel  Cole  taught  the  first 

school  in  Washington  township  in  the  winter  of  1818-19  and  the 
pioneer  school-house  was  built  in  1821.  The  township  contains 
eleven  school  districts  with  a convenient  and  substantial  school- 
house  in  each  district.  William  R.  Jones  taught  the  first  school 
in  German  township  in  1820,  in  which  year  the  first  school-house 
was  built.  The  township  contains  eleven  districts,  besides  the  one 
in  Palestine,  which  gives  employment  to  two  teachers.  Neave 
township  has  five  school-districts  with  as  many  substantial  brick 

school-houses,  containing  all  the  modern  conveniences.  In  1S20 

the  first  school-house  was  built,  and  Mr.  Hart  taught  the  first 

school  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year.  Van  Buren  township  con- 

tains eight  substantial  brick  school-buildings,  the  first  house  being 
erected  in  the  township  about  half  a century  ago,  and  Mordeica 
Ford  was  one  of  the  first  or  earlier  teachers.  John  Hess  built 
the  first  school-house  in  Franklin  township,  in  1838,  though  private 
schools  had  been  taught  in  the  township  prior  to  this  date,  and 
the  first  teacher  was  David  Clevine.  The  township  contains  eight 
districts  and  school- houses  well  arranged.  There  are  now  seven 
school-houses  in  Monroe  township.  Asa  Jones  taught  the  first 
school  in  the  township  in  1836.  Twin  township  has  nine  school 

districts,  besides  the  school  at  Arcanum  under  the  excellent  man- 
agement: of  Dr.  Minnich  as  principal,  'atul  the  schools  at  Ithaca 
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and  Gordon.  The  first  school-house  was  built  in  Butler  township 
in  1824.  Samuel  Satterly  taught,  the  first  school  in  the  township, 

followed  by  James  L.  Hunt  and  P.  V.  Banta  in  1833.  There  are 
nine  school-districts  in  the  township,  each  with  a good  school-house. 
The  first  school-house  in  Harrison  township  was  built  at  Yankee- 
town,  in  1S19,  and  Moses  Woods  was  the  first  teacher.  The 
township  lias  six  district  schools,  besides  the  school v at  Hollansburg 
which  includes  two  districts,  and  the  school  at  New  Madison, 
which  has  a large  and  commodious  school-building  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  It  is  located  -In  the  south-west  part  of  the 
town  on  a lot  which  contains  seven-eights  of  an  acre.  The  school 
is  graded,  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  made  proper  advance- 
ment under  the  excellent  management  of  Prof.  Disher.  the  principal, 
who  is  energetic  and  efficient  in  his  work,  a good  disciplinarian, 
and  thorough  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  The  first  school-house 
(built  of  logs,)  is  still  standing,  has  been  used  for  religious  and 
other  meetings,  but  is  now  used  as  a stable.  The  second  school- 
house  (brick,)  is  located  on  Main  street,  near  the  brewery.  It  was 
built  in  1850  and  Is  still  standing,  but  we  have  not  learned  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  school-houses  in  the  county  are  generally  large  and 
commodious  brick  or  frame  structures,  arranged  with  all  the  con- 
veniences for  modern  teaching,  and  are  generally  supplied  with 
maps,  charts  and  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  science  and  the 
various  subjects  to  be  tanght,  and  we  find  that  the  country  schools 
generally  are  in  as  fair  a way  for  intellectual  progress  as  are  the 
city  or  village  schools  of  the  county. 

For  the  influence  that  brought  about  these  results  we  must 
look  to  the  Darke  County  Teachers’  association,  which  was 

organized  in  1859,  and  at  first  consisted  of  four  members:  ).  T. 
Martz,  A.  T.  Bodle  and  L.  S.  B.  Otwell,  then  the  County  School- 
Examiners,  and  John  W.  Spayd.  To  these  members  were  added. 
Jacob  Baker  and  1.  W.  Giffin.  But  little  progress  was  made,  bv 
the  asfodat'lon  during  and  for  several  years  after  the  war,  though 
special  efforts  were  made,  and  the  first  Teachers’  Institute  was  held 
in  the  “ old  court-house, ” then  occupying  the  site  of  our  present 
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city-hall,  in  the  summer  of  i860.  The  instructors  were:  A.  J. 
Rickoff,  then  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools ; Prof.  Lang, 
of  Kenyon  college  at  Gambler,  Ohio  ; A L.  McKinney,  of  Troy, 
O , and  j.  T.  Martz,  who  taught  mental  arithmetic  and  who  was 
also  president  of  the  association.  At  the  institute  held  January  1, 
1869,  and  presided  over  by  Geo.  H.  Martz,  Ezra  Post  (who  was 
secretary,)  and  J.  T.  Martz  were  appointed  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  association.  The  committee  reported  a constitution 
which  was  on  motion  adopted  by  the  institute,  and  persons 
affixing  their  names  to  the  same  became  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Thirty-three  persons  signed  the  same,  and  thus  it  may  be 

seen  that  after  ten  years  of  hard  labor  the  original  six  members 

had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  membership  to  thirty-three.  The 

opposition  to  T eaM* »rc’  Institutes  V>v  c stairs  township  clerks  and 

teachers  was  such  that  at  the  above  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  any 

person  who  is  not  in  favor  of  County  Teachers’  Institutes,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.” 

At  this  meeting  the  introduction  of  singing  in  school  was 
ably  advocated,  but  it  also  met  with  strong  opposition.  How  to 

develop  moral  character  in  pupils  was  discussed  as  institute  work 
in  the  first  one  held  in  the  county.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  main 
principles  of  education  now  taught  in  our  schools  were  first 
introduced  in  our  institutes:  fought  for  there  by  our  most  intelli- 

gent and  experienced  teachers,  and  after  being  thus  introduced, 
were  then  taught  by  the  different  teachers  in  the  schools  of  which 

they  bad  charge.  But  such  was  the  opposition  of  certain  local 
directors  to  these  meetings  that  they  refused  to  employ  teachers 
who  belonged  to  the  association  or  who  attended  the  meetings  of 

the  same.  At  the  institute  held  in  August,  1869,  the  president 
called  upon  the  teachers  who  attended  the  preceding  session,  but 
only  ten  responded,  which  showed  the  indifference  and  lack  oi 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  general,  though  at  thus 
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institute  Prof.  Crosby,  of  Lima;  O.,  was  paid  sixty  dollars  for 
one  week’s  instruction.  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Greenville,  was  paid 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  two  weeks’  instruction  ; Henry 
Gunder,  of  Greenville,  was  paid  sixty  dollars  for  two  weeks’  work, 
and  a donation  of.  twenty  dollars  was  made  to  the  secretary  for 
keeping  the  minutes  of  the  institute  while  it  was  in  session.  - The 
constitution  was  then  amended  so  as  to  pay  the  secretary  not 
more  than  three  dollars  per  day  for  services  actually  rendered 
while  the  institute  was  in  session.  This  clause  is  still  in  force, 
and  the  secretary  is  annually  paid  twenty  dollars  for  two  weeks’ 
services  while  the  institute  is  in  session.  The  secretary  is  required 
to  keep  a correct  history  of  the  proceedings  each  day,  and  these 
minutes  are  to  be  preserved,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the 
association,  so  that  any  transaction  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

At  the  session  of  the  institute  held  in  December,  1869,  the 
“Old  School”  building  in  Greenville,  O.,  was  dedicated,  and 
addresses " were  delivered  . by  Superintendent  E.  E.  White,  of 
Cincinnati,  arid  E.  Merich,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University7,  Delaware,  Ohio.  These  addresses  were  well  received 
and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  education  among  the 
teachers  and  citizens  attending  the  same.  The  Greenville  High- 
school  building  has  never  been  publicly7  dedicated,  except  by  local 
exercises  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Greenville  school.  For 
the  past  ten  years  the  meetings  of  our  Teachers’  association  have 
been  held  in  all  the  principal  places  in  the  county,  and  much 
interest  has  thus  been  elicited.  The  meetings  have  been  largely 
attended  by  teachers,  patrons  and  officers  of  the  country  schools, 
and  they  are  made  profitable  to  all  who  attend.  As  with  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  so  with  the  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  institute,  the  enrollment  of  which  is  over  three  hundred; 
and  if  its  interests  are  protected  by  all  those  who  should  be  its 
friends,  its  influence  will  yet  increase  until  the  name  of  every 
teacher  in  the  county  will  be  enrolled  • upon  its  records. 


■ 
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Judge  D.  L.  Meeker. 
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JUDGE  DAVID  L.  MEEKER, 

OMiVlON  Pleas  Judge  and  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio,  in  1827.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on 
a farm  and  he  received  a common-school  education,  and  took  a 

course  in  academic  instruction ; taught  school  several  terms,  and 

read  law  with -the  late  Judge  Ebenezer  Parsons,  of  Miami  county, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  May,  1853,  he  opened 
a law  office  in  Greenville,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  Darke  county,  and  re-elected  in  1858.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  Common  Pleas  Judge  in  the  first  sub-division  of  the 

Second  Judicial  district,  but  resigned  in  1866;  in  1872  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Noyes  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  same 
bench,  occasioned  by  a resignation,  and  in  1873  he  was  elected 

to  the  same  position  without  opposition;  again,  in  1878,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  all  parties,  he  was  unanimously  elected,  his 

term  expiring  in  1883;  in  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
position,  which  he  is  now  filling.  He  has  been  married  twice : 
in  1857  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Deardorff,  from  which 
union  eight  children  were  born ; she  died  in  1876,  and  in  1878 

he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jennie  D.  Crisier,  of  Platon, 
Ohio.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  no  enmity  to  any 
party  and  thereby  draws  friendship  from  ail  political  sources.  Jt 

is  needless  to  add  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
citizens  in  Darke  county.  His  long  career  as  an  attorney  and 

jurist  has-  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a handsome  fortune,  and  a 
cut  of  his  elegant  and  substantial  residence,  which  is  equaled  by  t 
few  if  any  in  the  county,  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  His 
repeated  calls  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
this  county,  is  an  index  of  the  universal  esteem  in  which  Judge 
Meeker  is  held  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 
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Residence  of  Judge  David  I,.  Meeker,  Greenville,  Ohio. 
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HON.  HARVEY  0.  GARBER. 

subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Hill  Grove,  Darke 

W county,  Ohio,  July  6,  1865.  His  parents  moved  to  Green- 
ville two  years  later.  He  entered  the  Public  school  and  attended 

regularly  until  1878,  when  he  became  messenger  boy  for  the 

Western  Union  Telegraph  company;  he  readily  acquired  the  ait 
of  telegraphy  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  was  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  an  office,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  employed  by  the  “Pan  Handle'’ 
railway,  working  at  some  of  their  most  important  stations.  He 

resigned  in  1884,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  office  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  September  16,  1889,  he  Went  before  the  Democratic  con- 

vention and  was  nominated  for  Representative  to  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly,  and  was  elected  at  the  November  election  in  1889. 
Mr.  Garber,  although  a young  man,  is  well  up  on  the  ladder  of 
fame,  and  high  honors  doubtless  await  him.  It  is  needless  to:  add 
that  he  is  very  popular  and  highly  respected.  He  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Sixty-ninth  General  Assembly,  but  his  record  as  a 
legislator  shows  that  he  truly  represents  the  best  interests  of 
his  people. 
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Hon.  H.  C.  Garber, 
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HON.  DAVID  BAKER 

WAS  born  in  Dar county,  Oiuu,  SiatCU  3»  i.030.  tie 
began  teaching  school  in  1867,  and  entered  Earlham 
college  the  following  year ; he  then  taught  school  for  nine  suc- 

cessive years ; was  elected  J ustice  of  the  Peace  in  Darke  county  in 
1878;  was  nominated  and  elected  as  Representative  of  Darke 

county  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1883,  and  served  in  that  office 
four  years.  For  a period  of  about  seven  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile.  He  now  resides  in  Greenville 

and  is  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business,  Mr.  Baker  is  one 

of  the  brightest  and  most  respected  young  men  of  Darke  county, 
and  although  an  ex-official,  he  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  point 
wherein  lie  can  serve  the  people  of  his  city  and  county  in 

business  and  official  circles. 
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OUIS  C.  KLIPSTINE, 


UDITOR  of  Darke  county,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Wayne 
township,  of  the  same  county,  May  6,  1834.  Kis  educa- 

tion was  secured  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  township, 
and  by  close  application  be  had  fitted  himself  for  teaching-  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  Mr.  Klipstine  followed  his  profession  of 
teaching  winter  terms  of  school  for  seventeen  years,  and  associated 
with  it  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  summer  months.  His  high 
standing  in  the  county  induced  his  party  to  place  him  in  nomin- 
ation for  County  Auditor,  and  he  was  elected  b>  a handsome 
majority.  His  splendid  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  important 
office  more  than  sustains  his  previous  popularity.  Mr.  Klipstine 
was  married  to  Rosa  Belle  Kinney,  September  2 6,  1878,  and  his 

family  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and  two  sons,  Percival  W and 
Artemus  R.,  until  death  robbed  them  of  wife  and  mother  in 
January,  1886. 


HENRY 


M.  BIGKEL. 


/p^OUNTY  Treasurer,  was  born  January  2,  1831,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio.  He  removed  to  this  county  with  his  parents 
in  March,  of  the  same  year,  locating  in  Washington  township, 
where  lie  received  a common-school  education.  After  finishing 
school  he  followed  the  construction  of  . road  beds  for  railroads  for 
about  two  years  and  then  began  farming,  having  followed  that 

calling  ever  since.  He  also  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months  in  his  early  life.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  quite  an 

expert  with  the  axe,  and  tire  first  dollar  he  ever  earned  was  one 

he  received  for  cutting  and  racking  eight  cords  of  four-foot  wood, 

and  he  still  posseses  the  identical  coin,  which  is  a Mexican  dollar. 
He  was  married  June  12.  1856,  to  Miss  Mary  Crumrine,  of  this 

county.  They  have  had  born  to  them  six  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living;  Lucy  Jane  and  Dora  I).  died  in  infancy,  and  the 

surviving  ones  are  John  C.,  Mary  Adaline,  Harrison  C.  and  Henry 
Irvine.  In  1886  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Darke  county, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1888.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Bickel 

is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  in  the  county  and 
he  has  been  highly  successful  as  a financier,  having  accumulated 
quite  a fortune. 


JUDGE  LEWIS  0.  ANDERSON 


"l^Tyr  AS  born  on  a farm  in  Montgomery  county,  January 
V 15,  1850,  where  he  was  reared,  removing  to  . Ansonia, 
Darke  county,  in  1867.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  district 
school  and  at  the  National  N ormal  U^^'^rs^y  ?t  * ebanorg  Ohio. 
Like  many  of  our  public  men  who  .have  reached  the  highest  round 
on  the  ladder  of  fame,  Mr.  Anderson  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
useful  life  by  teaching  school  in  the  winters  of  r 869-70-7 1 . He 

took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  close  of  his  last  term  and 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  Miami  Medical  college  in  the  spring 
of  1S74,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  medicine  at  his  borne,  in 
Ansonia,  for  fourteen  years.  Judge  Anderson  has  served  his  party 
as  Central  committeeman  and  on  the  County  Executive  committee 

for  four  campaigns,  being  its  chairman  during  the  Cleveland  cam- 
paign. He  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Darke  count}’  in  1887. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Olive  Tull  is,  .April  29,  1875,  and  has 
one  son.  John  Milton,  who  was  born  in  1876,  and  is  now 

attending  the  Ohio  Military  academy  at  Portsmouth.  While  Mr, 
Anderson  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  he  is  a broad-minded  citizen 

whose  many  good  qualities  shine  beyond  party  lines. 


GEORGE  W. 


DEPUTY  PROBATE  CLERK. 

/^\NK  of  Darke  county’s  sons,  was  born  in  Washington  township, 
April  3,  1842.  He  has  filled  various  township  and  cor- 
poration offices ; was  Postmaster  in  Greenville  during  Andrew 

Johnson’s  administration ; was  Deputy  Postmaster  for  two  years 
during  Cleveland’s  administration ; was  appointed  Deputy  Probate 
Clerk,  July  1,  1889.  When  treason  threatened  the  destruction  of 

our  Government,  Mr.  Perry  was  prompt  to  answer  his  country’s 
call;  he  was  the  first  soldier  to  enlist  from  Darke  county.  On 
the  morning  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  Mr.  Perry  came  to 
Greenville,  and  just  at  sunrise  signed  the  enrollment  prepared  by 
Captain  Newkirk,  it  being  the  first  one  presented  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Perry  served  three  months  in  the  nth  Reg’t,  O.  V.  L,  and 
three  years  in  the  94th  Reg’t,  O.  V.  L,  and  received  an  honor- 
able discharge.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  McGinnis,  October 

22,  1868,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four  children : James, 

Howard,  Pearl  and  Robert  E.  Mr.  Perry  is  an  active  Democrat 

whose  party'  service  is  appreciated  as  is  shown  by  his  official  record. 
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JAMES  CALVIN  ELLIOTT, 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY. 

TVyl  ORN  September  13,  1847,  'm  Preble  county,  Ohio.  His 

jUj)  ancestors  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  (Chester  District), 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  fought  for  independence  under 
General  Francis  Marion,  his  great-grandfather  being  killed  by  the 
Tories  while  defending  his  home.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  came  to  Israel  township,  Preble  county,  in  1806,  and 
settled  near  Morning  Sun,  Ohio,  and  died  in  1849.;  bis  grandmother, 
Esther  Gaston,  dying  in  1814.  His  father’s  name  was  John  Elliott 
and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Margaret  McMillan ; the  former 
died  in  1875  arid  the  latter  in..  1858.  The  Elliott  family  on  both  sides 
were  United  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters,  and  left  the  South  on 
account  of  opposition  to  slavery.  . The  nationality  of  the  family  is 
somewhat  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  but  is  supposed  to  be  Scotch 
Irish  on  the  grandfather’s  side  and  Norman  on  the  grandmother’s, 
Mr.  Elliott  has  living  five  brothers  and.  two  sisters.  In  1864  he 
was  a member  of  the  34th  Ohio  Battalion,  under  the  call  for 
one  hundred  day  men;  was  in  May,  1864,  mustered  into  the 
United  State’s  service  as  a private  of  company  A,  156th  Reg’t. 
O.  V.  I.,  and  served  as  such  until  September,  1864.  at  expiration 
of  service.  His  company  was  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
Cumberland,  Md.  He  was  a student  of  Morning  Sun  Academy 
in  1866--7,  and  of  Miami  University,  class  of  1868;  studied  law 
with  Hon.  J.  FI.  .Foos,  of  Eaton.  O. , and  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  May,  1870;  taught  school  two  winters;  went 
West  intending  to  locate  in  Washington  Territory,  but  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  country  returned  and  located  in  Darke  county, 
O.,  in  1874,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  ever  since;  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Darke 
county  in  1885.  and  re-elected  in  1888.  Fie  intermarried  with  S. 
S.  Elliott,  of  Eaton,  O. , in  June,  1877.  The  children  born  of 

this  union  were  Clarissa  Mary,  Leslie  Addison  and  Anise  Hyacinth, 
(twins,)  Esther  Viola  and  Pearl.  The  twins  died  when  six  months 
old,  twenty-four  hours  apart ; the  other  children  are  slili  living. 


JOHN  WELKER 

SHERIFF- 

ORMERLY  a resident  of  Butler  township,  Darke  county, 
Jj-G-  Ohio,  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Ind.,  October  n,  1843, 
where  he  passed  his  boyhood  days  upon  the  farm  with  his  father. 
In  October,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  54th 

Reg’t,  Ind.  Vcl.  Inf.,  and  was  in  the  hara-iought  oatties  of 

Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Jackson,  Champion 

Hill,  Black  River,  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  others  along  the 
Mississippi.  For  his  gallant  and  unflinching  bravery  he  was  pro- 

moted, Returning  from  the  war,  he  was  married  on  December 
21,  1865,  to  Elizabeth  Ju.day,  from  which  union  four  children  were 
born,  viz:  Edgar,  born  June  14,  1867..  died  January  27,  1868; 
Eli  M.,  born  December  27,  1868;  Stella  B.,  born  October  24, 

187 3;  Orla,  born  December  22.  1878.  Mr.  Welker  has  always 
been  a Democrat  of  the  truest  stamp  and  has  received  rewards, 
holding  township  offices.  He  was  Postmaster  of  New  Madison,  under 
Cleveland’s  administration ; was  nominated  for  Sheriff  of  Darke 
county  by  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Greenville, 
September  1 6,  188 9.  and  elected  November  5,  1889.  His  ambition 
is  of  that  determined  kind  which  aims  to  excel  in  whatever  it 
undertakes.  Hi's  moral  qualities  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
which  is  pure,  noble  and  exalting;  duty  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  his  conduct;  truth,  integrity  and  justice  are  deeply  rooted 
in  his  mind. 


E.  M.  WELKER, 


DEPUTY  SHERIFF. 


xv.  WELKER  was  born  in  Henry  coux.lv,  Ind.,  Dec..  27, 
ROWIL.  1868,  and  lived  with  his  father  on  the  farm  and  attended 
the  Public  school  during  the  winter  months.  In  March,  i860,  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  received  his  first  certificate  to  teach 
school  and  began  teaching  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  Was  a 
student  of  the  Ohio  Normal  University  for  one  year,  where  he 
endeavored  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  practical  lessons  of  life. 
Fie  was  born  and  raised  a Democrat,  and  from  his  commanding  ability 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  .New  Madison,  Ohio,  under  Cleveland's 
administration.  Not  being  of  age  he  was’  unable  to  accept  this 
position  and  was  appointed  principal  assistant.  In  November  1889. 
he  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  school  district  No.  1,  Butler 
township,  to  assume  that  of  Deputy  Sheriff,  being  the  son  of  Sheriff 
Welker.  He  is  a bright,  self-reliant,  progressive  young  man,  and 
has  many  warm  friends  and  admirers. 


THOMAS  T,J5!OKIJDER 


EX-SHERIFF. 


April  14,  1837,  occurred  the  birth  of  Mr.  Lecklider,  in 


Darke  county,  O.,  on  a farm  three  miles  north  of  Green- 
ville, which  he  now  owns.  In  1883  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Darke  county,  and  filled  the  office,  for  two  terms  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  In  December,  1877, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Wright,  of  Darke  county;  they 
had  born  to  them  one  child,  Harry  T.,  on  February  13,  1882. 

Mr.  Lecklider  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  and  respected  citizens  of 
Darke  county. 


i 
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C.  W GILBERT, 


EX-DEFUTY  SHERIFF. 

T-  X Dayton.  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  March  20,  1849.  He  located  in  Darke  county,  in 

1874.  He  received  a common-school  education  in  Dayton,  and  on 
September  10,  1874,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cora  B. 

Van  Tiilburgh.  They  have  had  born  to  them  two  children,  viz: 
Earl  and  Ida  May.  Was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Darke  county 
in  1887,  and  is  a contractor  by  profession.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  pleasant  citizens  of  his  county,  and  although 
a true  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  many  warm  friends  in  all 
political  parties. 


PATRICK  H.  MAHER 


CLERK  OF  COURTS, 

T-S  a native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1845,  and  emigrated  with 
IL  his  parents  to  America  in  1849,  anc*  settled  in  Darke  county, 
Ohio,  in  1864.  In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Manix. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Darke  county 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  re-elected  in  1877,  serving  six 
years  in  that  office.  In  1885  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
for  Darke  county,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected.  Mr.  Maher  is  one 

of  the  most  creditable  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Darke  county. 
He  is  a whole-souled  Democrat,  but  by  his  pleasant,  gentlemanly 
and  accommodating  manners  has  host  of  friends  from  all  sources. 
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DANIEL  SNYDER. 


COUNTY  RECORDER. 


~Wirw  DANIEL  SNYDER  was  born  January  20;  1842,  in 


Darke  county,  O.  He  is  the  son  of  John  K.  and  Amy 
Hidiey  Snyder.  His  parents  settled  in  Darke  county  in  1839. 
He  was  married  October  31,  1869,  to  Miss  Lydia  I.  Winterrowed. 

The  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  eleven  children.  He  enlisted  in 
the  187th  Reg’t,  O.  V.  I.,  February,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  January  20,  1866.  He  served  as  treasurer  of 

Mississinawa  township  for  eight  years.  Was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  Rose  Hill  under  Cleveland’s  administration,  in  July,  1885,  and 
resigned  in  November,  1886,  upon  his  election  as  Recorder  of 

Darke  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  October,  1886,  and  was 
re-elected  in  November,  1889.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a thorough  Democrat 
whose  host  of  friends  are  not  limited  by  party  lines. 
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JAMES  W.  MARTIN, 


DEPUTY  COUNTY  RECORDER, 
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settlers  in  Darke  county,  who  located  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Greenville  in  the  spring  of  1814.  His  father,  William 
Martin,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  Greenville.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Greenville,  September  24,  1845, 

where  he  now  resides.  . He  began  to  learn  the  harness  making 
trade  in  1863,  at  which  occupation  he  continued  until  November, 
1883,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Recorder  by  Recorder 
Richard  Hunt  and  served  with  him  until  1887,  when  he  was 
reappointed  by  the  present  Recorder  with  whom  he  is  associated. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  Jones,  May  19,  1875. 
They  have  had  born  to  them  one  daughter,  Jessie. 


THOMAS  0.  MAHER. 


DEPUTY 
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BEPUTY  Clerk  of  the  courts  of  Darke  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  August  30,  1859.  He 

received  a common-school  education,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
until  eighteen  years  of  age.  From  1877  to  1882  he  served  as 
Deputy  County  Recorder,  and  as  clerk  in  the  County  Auditor's 
office  for  about  two  years.  Since  February,  1886,  he  has  served 
in  his  present  position.  On  November  3,  1877,  he  was  united  tn 
marriage  with  Miss  Kate  C.  Ryan,  of  Greenville,  O.,  and  the  fruits 
of  this  union  are  two  daughters,  Cecelia  and  Mary  Clare.  He 
is  a sterling  Democrat,  and  very  popular  with  the  people  in 
Darke  county. 


SAMUEL  J.  STAPLETON 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONER. 


A I Whitewater,  vVayne  county,  Ind, , the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born,  February  16,  1841,  but  when  quite  young 
he  removed  to  Darke  county,  O.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  received  a good  common-school  education,  and  has  that 
determination  and  self-confidence  that  has  enabled  him  to  make 
life  a success.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Rape,  February 

1 6,  1862,  and  had  born  to  them  a family  of  six  children.  His 
wife  and  one  child  were  called  from  this  earth  to  their  happy 
home  above  leaving  him  to  battle  in  life’s  rugged  pathway  alone. 
He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Mrs,  Catharine  Clapp,  June 
2,  1 888.  He  has  filled  several  prominent  positions  in  his  life, 
and  was  called  upon  by  the  Democracy  of  Darke  county  to  fill 
the  office  of  County  Commissioner,  being  elected  in  1886,  which 
office  he  is  filling  at  this  time. 
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SAMUEL  WILSON, 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONER, 

» FARMER  and  stock-raiser,  resides  on  Sections  K and  16, 

York  township,  Darke  county,  O.,  Versailles,  P.  O.,  and  was 
born  February'  21,  1829.  Samuel  Wilson,  Sen.,  his  father,  lived 

in  Greenville  township.  Darke  county,  and  married  Mary  Frances 
Stoner  whose  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians;  aiso  the  Wilson 

sisters,  aunts  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  killed  near  Green- 

ville. Samuel  Wilson,  Sen.,  was  drowned  in  Greenville  creek,  and 
his  wife  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Wilson  lived  with  his  parents  until 
their  death,  after,  which  he  was  compelled  to  live  among  strangers 
until  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  apprenticed  himself  to  Orrin 

Culbertson  as  a carpenter.  He  remained  with  him  until  the 

age  of  twenty-one  when  he  became  a contractor  for  himself. 

In  the  year  1853  he  married  Mary  C.  Eyler.  Jacob  Eyier,  her 
father,  was  a native  of  Maryland,  who  married  Ann  Rebecca 

Staup.  Mr.  Wilson  owns  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of 
land  in  Sections  15  and  16.  and  has  two  good  brick  residences 
and  two  good  barns.  They  have  eight  children,  viz:  Cynthia  H., 

William  J.,  Minerva  J.,  Iola  Belle,  Ida  May,  Mary  F. , Edith  G., 
and  Minnie  Blanche.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  served  as  Treas- 
urer in  York  township,  Darke  county,  for  four  years ; Trustee  one 
year  in  1879;  was  elected  County  Commissioner  for  Darke  county 
and  served  six  years.  The  family  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Darke  county,  and  none  is  more  highly  esteemed. 
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R K.  BEAM, 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONER. 

EC  EMBER  28,  1851,  in  Brown  township,  Darke,  county,  O., 
I&i/  ’ our  subject  was  born  and  still  resides.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  a mere  boy,  leaving  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 

care  for  a mother  and  five  younger  children.  He  was  dependent 

upon  hlo  vjwii  cau boas  to  make  his  way  through  life.  He  did  not 
sit  down,  and  weep  at  the  sad  situation  before  him ; his  was  not 
a spirit  so  easily  overcome.  But  with  becoming  courage  he  took 
up  his  task  like  a father  and  went  to  work.  At  the  age  of 

twenty-five  he  married  Miss  Sarah  C.  Rue  and  now  has  a happy 
family  of  seven,  children.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  active  and 
very  successful.  He  was  elected  Township  Assessor  at  the  age 

of  twenty-two:  served  as  Township  Trustee,  always  running 

ahead  of  the  ticket.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  elected 

Commissioner,  and  in  1888  was  nominated  for  a second  term. 
Some  of  the  opposition  sought  his  defeat.  This  caused  him  to 
go  to  the  people  of  his  county  and  ask  a thorough  investigation 
of  his  official  transactions  and  he  was  vindicated  in  his  election  by 
a larger  majority  than  the  National  ticket  had  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Beam  is  a Democrat  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  and  although 
warmly  attached  to  his  party  principles,  he  has  that  magnetism 
about  him  which  wins  friends  from  the  opposite  side. 
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ELI  ARMACOST, 


COUNTY  SURVEYOR. 

«TIS  father,  C.  M.  Armacost,  and  mother, v Sarah  Hoover 

X Armacost,  were  born  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Baltimore 
city,  Md.,  and  moved  to  Darke  county  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and 
settled  on  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Judge  Brawley  farm  in  Harri- 
son township.  Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  February 
1,  1838,  and  moved  with  his  parents  upon  what  is  known  as  the 

‘'Old  Home  farm”  in  Section  28,  German  township,  Darke 

countv.  where  he  in  after  years  labored  to  help  clear  and  fence  a 

portion  of  the  farm.  He  resided  here  with  his  parents  until  the 
fall  of  1865,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  M.  Stephens, 
daughter  of  David  Stephens  and  Lydia  Wagner  Stephens  of  German 
township,  Mr.  Armacost  is  the  father  of  eight  children,  all  living. 
He  attended  the  country  school  of  this  township  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  which  was  conducted  in  the  winter  from  ten  to  fifteen 
weeks.  After  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  attended  a select  school 
at  Hillsboro,  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  in  the  springs  of  1860-61, 
taught  by  M.  Hollingsworth,  Prof.  L.  A.  Gray  and  Prof.  Frank 
Tufts.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  common-school  teacher  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  also  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  German  township  and  Trustee  of  his  township  two  years  from 
April  1867  to  1869.  He  served  as  Township  Assessor  for  two 
terms  and  was  assistant  Land  Appraiser  of  his  township  in  1870. 
He  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Surveyor  under  Mr.  W.  S.  Harper 
in  March,  1872;  was  elected  County  Surveyor  in  the  fall  of  1875 
and  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  served  on  the  Board 
of  Land  Equalization  in  1880-81.  He  was  re-elected  County 
Surveyor  in  the  fall  of  1888.  His  present  residence  is  in  Section 
36,  Washington  township,  four  miles  ■'.vest  of  Greenville,  and  his 
post-office  address  is  Greenville,  Darke,  county,  Ohio. 


ANDREW  W.  RUSH,  M.  D. 


COUNTY  CORONER. 


©N  May  12,  i860,  occurred  the  birth  of  Mr.  Rusk  on  a farm 
in  Harrison  township,  Darke  county,  O.  He  obtained  a 
common-school  education  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  graduated 
from  Miami  Medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  began  the 

practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Chattanooga,  Term.,  immediately 
after  graduating.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  since  continued  his  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  County  Coroner  at  the  last  election.  The  doctor  is  a wide- 
awake, active  citizen,  and  has  a large  and  growing  practice. 
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Mrs.  J.  T.  Martz. 


DARKE  COUNTY  EDUCATORS. 


JACOB  T.  MAETZ. 

EX-COUNTY  EXAMINER. 


j'v  AWYER  and  educator,  Greenville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Darke 
1 T.p  county,  Ohio,  September,  14,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  Martz,  who  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  June 
1,  1798;  settled  in  Darke  county,  in  1829,  and  died  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  January  5,  1883,  aged  eighty-four  years,  seven  months 

and  four  days.  His  wife,  Barbara  Harbinger,  the  mother  of  this 

subject,  and  a native  of  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  died  in 
1841.  Our  subject  attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at 
Delaware,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  June,  1856. 
During  the  nine  succeeding  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in 
his  native  county,  six  of  which  were  spent  in  teaching  in  and 
superintending  the  schools  in  Greenville.  During  part  of  this 
time,  and  while  engaged  in  teaching  he  also  read  law  under' Judge 


D.  L.  Meeker,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  i860.  In 
March,  1865,  he  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Greenville 
school  and  formed  a law  partnership  with  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Knox. 
In  August,  1865,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  The  Cincinnati 
and  Mackinaw  Railroad  company,  which  occupied  his  time  for 
nearly  five  years.  In  1871  the  superintendency  of  the 

Greenville  school  was  tendered  to  him  without  his  solicitation, 
which  he  accepted,  but  at  the  end  of  that  school  year  he  asked 
to  be  relieved  by  the  board  of  education  from  further  supervision 
of  the  school  : but  his  work  had  been  done  so  well,  (having 

brought  the  schools  out  of  a state  of  chaos,  as  it  were,  to  one  of 
order  and  efficiency,)  the  board  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  his 
good  work,  which  he  did  for  seventeen  consecutive  years,  arid 
closed  his  labors  as  superintendent  on  the  first  of  June,  1888.  In 
this  year  the  enumeration  in  the  district  was  I2ir,  and  the 
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enrollment  in  the  school  for  the  year  was  1098,  showing  that  ninety- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enumeration  was  enrolled  upon  our 
school  registers,  while  in  efficiency  the  school  stood  second  to  none 
in  the  state.  Under  his  supervision  he  saw  the  school  grow  from 
four  to  twenty-two  teachers.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  school 
there  was  no  laboratory,  no  apparatus,  no  geological  cabinet,  except 
a few  ordinary  specimens ; but  in  June,  1888,  over  six  hundred 
dollars  had  been  expended  for  educational  and  philosophical  apparatus 
of  various  kinds,  and  there  was  a large  and  convenient  laboratory 
arranged  with  all  the  modern  conveniences:  geographical  maps  and 
globes,  and  physiological  charts,  enabling  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
and  explain  all  the  modern  methods  of  teaching,  together  with  a 
human  skeleton  procured,  prepared  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Martz  and 
the  janitor  of  the  old  school  building  and  which  they  have  kindly 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  laboratory  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
In  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  cabinet  containing  various  specimens 
of  value  (including  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  found  in  this  county, 
and  which  are  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation,)  are  the  result 
of  Mr.  Martz’s  personal  purchase  and  labor.  During  ail  these 
years,  modern  methods  of  teaching  and  government  were  introduced 
by  the  superintendent  and  adopted  by  the  teachers,  so  that  tardi- 

ness was  measurably  controlled  by  the  teacher,  and  truancy,  except 
in  a few  chronic  cases,  was  almost  a thing  of  the  past.  Order, 
system  and  good  government  prevailed  in  all  the  rooms  and  In  the 
dismissal  of  pupils,  while  improper  language  was  seldom  heard  on 
the  play-grounds,  and  so  potent  was  the  influence  of  the  superin- 
dent  in  maintaining  order  and  decorum  among  the  pupils  on  the 
play-ground,  that  it  became  the  pride  of  ali,  even  the  most 

combative  element  among  the  boys,  the  moment  they  reached  the 
school-grounds  to  stand  upon  their  good  behavior.  The  High- 
school  course  of  study  contained  no  more  branches  than  could  be 
mastered  by  every  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence  in  the  five  years 
given  to  complete  the  same,  while  the  elocutionary  drill  and  compo- 
sition writing,  in  all  the  grades  in  which  they  were  taught, 

strengthened  the  memory  and  exercised  the  reasoning  faculties  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  pupils.  No  partiality  was  shown  in  these 
exercises  as  all  were  expected  to  do  their  part. 

The  method  of  graduation  from  the.  High  school  was 

Mr.  Martz’s  suggestion  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  at  least  four 
Union  schools  in  this  county,  and  the  one  hundred  and  four 
Alumni  all  graduated  under  his  supervision,  which  speak  of  the 
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good  order,  management  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  Superintendent 
Martz  with  two  other  teachers  organized  the  Darke  county  teacher’s 
association  in  1859,  anc?A  though  for  several  years  it  struggled  for 
existence,  yet  by  his  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  its  success 
it  increased  in  numbers  and  interest  almost  beyond  expectation. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  presided  over  its  delibera- 
t ions.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  County-school 
Examiners  for  about  twenty-two  years,  and  assisted  greatly  in 
advancing  tiie  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  county.  He  has 
also  taken  an  active  part  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  county, 
and  was  for  six  years , secretary  of  the  Darke  County  Agricultural 
society,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  selling  the  old  grounds  of 
the  society  and  purchasing  the  large  and  commodious  grounds  it 
now  owns.  For  eight  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  first  Building 
association  organized  in  this  county,  having  closed  out  the  same* 
and  he  has  been  for  more  than  eight  years  secretary  of  the  largest 

company  of  the  kind  now  doing  business  in  the  county.  Mr.  Martz 

has  always  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  in  the  county;  has  for  a long  time  identified  himself 

with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church ; has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath-school  for  a number  of  years,  and  for  more  than  eight 
years  has  been  recording  steward  of  its  official  board.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  associated  with  his  law  partner  of  1865 

and  the  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  Greenville  in  the  legal 

profession.  He  has  also  assisted  in  all  the  local  enterprises  that 
were  intended  to  advance  the  public  good ; has  been  associated  with 
tiie  trustees  of  the  Greenville  cemtery  as  their  secretary  since  1865, 
and  assisted  in  bringing  about  that  order  and  system  which  has 

resulted  in  beautifying,  adorning  and  enlarging  those  grounds  to 
meet  the  public  wants.  On  September  19,  i860  he  married  Miss 

Esther  M.,  daughter  of  James  M.  Jamison,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
with  issue  of  four  sons:  John  H.,  born  Nov.  8,  1861  ; Adeibert, 

born  Sept.  28,  1868 ; James  J.,  born  May  8,  1872  and  Benjamin 

h.,  born  Dec.  18,  1874.  The  last  two  are  now  attending  the 
Greenville  High  school.  John  is  married  and  Adeibert  is  assistant 
teller  of  the  Greenville  bank,  Greenville,  Ohio, 
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JOHN  S.  ROYER, 


EX-COUNTY  EXAMINER, 

WAS  born  in  Union  county,  Pa.,  January  3*1,  1845,  and 

spent  his  boyhood  on  a farm.  He  is  of  German  and 

Swiss  descent,  and  when  he  entered  the  common  school  he  was 

not  able  to  understand  English.  With  wonderful  aptitude,  however, 
he  soon  acquired  the  language  and  took  the  lead  in  all  his 

classes,  attending  but  the  one  school  in  his  home  district,  in  his 

life,  and  but  about  fifty  months  in  all.  He  teaching 

at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  first  certificate  was  giantcd  by  Supt. 
D.  Heckendorn,  September  24,  i860.  At  the  close  of  his  first 
school  he  received  the  following  unsolicited  approval  of  his 'work: 
“This  is  to  certify  that  John  S.  Royer  has  taught  school  No.  2, 
in  Monroe  township,  Juniata  county,  Pa.,  during  the  session  of 
1860-61,  to  the  entire  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 

County  Superintendent,  and  by  industry  and  tact  of  training  has 
been  very  successful  in  advancing  the  pupils  under  his  care.” 
Signed  by  the  superintendent  and  directors,  April  27,  1861.  After 
teaching  four  winters  in  Pennsylvania  and  working  for  his  father  on 
the  farm,  during  the  summer,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  took  charge 
of  the  Pleasant  Hill  (then  Newton)  graded  schools.  The  next 
year,  by  • the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  came  to  Darke  county, 

where  he  has  taught  ever  since  with  marked  success.  In  this 
time  he  was  seven  years  at  the  head  of  a graded  school  in 
Adams  township,  ten  years  at  the  head  of  educational  affairs  in 
Ansonia,  and  now  s’x  years  at  Gettysburgh,  where  he  has  built 
up  one  of  the  best  schools'  in  the  county,  managing  a Normal 
school  in  the  summer  vacation.  It  is  said  that  he  has  prepared 
and  sent  out  fully  as  many  teachers  as  any  other  educator  in  the 
Darke  county  schools.  His  services  as  County-school  Examiner  for 
six  years,  commencing  in  187c;,  brought  about  a great  improvement 
among  the  teachers  and  in  educational  affairs  generally  Tn  1880, 
by  the  urgent  request  and  encouragement  of  that  prince  among 

mathematicians,  Enoch  B.  Seitz,  who  was  at  the  time  a School 

Examiner  also,  Mr.  Royer  established  the  School  Visitor,  a maga- 
zine that  has  done*  a grand  work  in  the  profession.  ft  is 
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pronounced  by  eminent  educators  to  be  the  best  magazine  of  its 
kind  in  America.  He  also  founded  the  Ansonia  Mirror,  and 
reached  in  it  the  highest  success  in  local  journalism.  He  does  his 
own  press  work  on  the  School  Visitor,  and  the  difficult  composi- 
tion in  mathematics  and  diagrams  in  grammar.  He  also  engraves 
the  fine  wood  cuts  that  illustrate  the  mathematical  department’  of 
his  magazine.  He  is  eminently  busy,  and  has  a great  power 
of  endurance.  For  several  years  at  Ansonia  he  was  principal 
of  schools,  teaching  the  High-school  department  himself;  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Visitor  and  Mirror;  secretary  of  a Masonic  lodge; 

leader  of  the  Methodist  Church  choir,  and  an  energetic  Sunday- 
school  worker.  He  is  truly  a self-made  scholar,  and  in  all  his 
teaching  he  aims  to  unite  the  practical  with  the  ornamental  in  the 
development  of  a symmetrical  culture.  His  liberal  education  was 

acquired  by  concentration  of  mind  upon  one  subject  until  it  was 
mastered.  One  summer,  while  spending  the  vacation  at  the  old 

homestead  in  Pennsylvania,  he  mastered  the  study  of  trigonometry 
and  surveying ; secured  instruments  and  engaged  for  three  years  at 
his  leisure  in  practical  surveying.  Fie  has  been  twice  married,  and 
is  blessed  with  a family  of  promising  children,  two  girls  and  three 
boys:  Minnie  of  the  first,  and  Kst'ella,  Ray,  Clyde  and  Edwin  of 

the  last  marriage.  Minnie  was  a useful  assistant  as  compositor 
and  clerk  until  her  marriage  to  A.  S.  Massinger,  November  28, 
1889,  when  she  left  for  her  new  home  in  West  Virginia.  He 

has  attained  the  highest  honors  in  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and 

Good  Templar  lodges,  and  is  a true  Knight  among  the  Pythians. 
We  also  find  him  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; a member  of  the 

Executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Sunday-school  Union,  and  a 
useful  factor  in  the  affairs  of  his  community.  He  possesses  rare 

qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  gained  for  him  a large 
circle  of  friends.  His  many  pupils  speak  with  praise  of  the 

helpful  and  inspiring  words  and  kindly  favors  they  received  from 
him  as  they  passed  through  the  labyrinths,  of  abstruse,  literary  and 
scientific  tasks. 


■ 
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Lon  C.  Walker, 
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LON  C.  WALKER, 


COUNTY  EXAMINER. 


1 j IS  boyhood  schooling  was  obtained  in  a country  school.  He 
J;:'hL  taught  eight  years  in  the  country  schools  prior  to  his  two 
years’  course  in  the  State  University  at  Columbus  and  one  year  in 
Cornell  University,  whence  he  returned  in  1888.  Since  then  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  contributors  of  the  School  Visitor,  Daven- 
port Monthlyv  Mathematical  Messenger  and  Mathematical  Magazine. 
He  has  had  seme  experience  as  superintendent.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  reader  of  the  Visitor  from  its  infancy;  has  spoken  many 
good  words  in  its  behalf;  has  them  bound  and  spends  his  leisure 
time  very  profitably  in  its  perusal.  The  editor  admires  his  style 
of  solutions;  has  had  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  this 
scholarly  gentleman,  and  is  wen  acquainted  with  his  literary  produc- 
tions, particularly  contributions  to  the  various  mathematical  periodi- 
cals. The  Visitor  family  appreciate  and  are  truly  thankful  for  his 
interest  taken  in  the  mathematical  department.  He  possesses  very 
superior  mathematical  talent.  Having  a special  fondness  for  this 
branch  of  study,  he  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  the  broad  fields 
and  hidden  beauties  of  the  higher  mathematics,  delving  deep  into 
the  mine  of  original  investigation,  and  astonishing  his  friends  by 
the  exactness  with  which  he  unfolds  the  beautiful  and  mysterious 
relations  of  numbers  in  the  “bright  seraphic  truth.”  He  possesses 
the  qualifications  of  a mathematician  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence 
and  brightest  promise.  His  name  will  be  deservedly  associated 
with  those  of  Newton,  Euler,  Todhunter  and  others  who  have 
made  the  positive  science  a study.  Hon.  Probate  Judge  Anderson 
did  a wise  act  in  appointing  Mr.  Walker  a member  of  the  board  ol 
School  Examiners  August  15,  1S89.  He  is  doing  much  to  improve 
the  teaching  in  the  common  schools  by  his  work  as  County 
Examiner.  We  can  speak  of  our  subject  in  no  more  appropriate 
terms  than  to  pubiish  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  this  volume; 

“ Gettysburg!!,  Darke  County,  Dec.  18,  1889. 
“George  IV.  Wolfe , Greenville , Ohio. 

“Dear  Sir. — I wish  to  state  that  Lon  C.  Walker  of  this 
county,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mathematicians  in  this 
country,  and  that  his  work  is  unique  in  pure  and  applied  maihe- 
mathics.  A striking  feature  of  his  work  is  rigid  accuracy  and 

simplicity  oi  demonstration.  He  is  without  doubt  the  most  promising 
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and  useful  worker  in  the  rich  fields  of  this  bewitching  science.  I 
can  show  you  work  executed  by  him  in  the  mine  of  original 
investigation,  that  astonished  the  ‘ doctors  ’ of  large  experience  and 
ripe  scholarship.  Their  commendations  are  strong  and  firm.  I have 
a good  opportunity  to  learn  his  superior  ability,  as  I have  about 
twenty-five  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributing to  the  School  Visitor,  of  which  I am  editor,  and  which  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical  mathematics.  You  can  speak  in  terms 
of  highest  praise  of  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  his  natural  ability.  He  has  been  a close  student  and  the 
light  of  his  genius  will  gain  for  him  a world-wide  reputation. 


“Yours  truly, 

“JOHN  S.  ROYER.” 
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D.  B.  ETZLER, 

COUNTY  EXAMINER, 

WAS  born  in  Lewisburg,  Preble  county,  O.,  July  30,  1848. 

At  the  age  of  four  his  parents  removed  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Lewisburg,  settling  on  the  farm  where  his  mother 
still  resides.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  charge  of  the  farm 
and  successfully  worked  it  for  six  years,  when  he  began  teaching 
school  in  his  own  neighborhood.  His  education  was  chiefly  acquired 
in  his  home  district  school.  Although  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a college  education  he  has  taught  for  over  sixteen  years  with 
marked  success,  both  in  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  Darke 
and  Preble  counties.  In  February,  1885,  was  appointed  by 

Judge  S.  L.  Kolp,  to  the  position  of  County  Examiner  of  Darke 
county.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  received  a re-appoint- 
ment to  the  same  position,  which  he  now  holds. 


P.  0.  ZEMER, 


COUNTY  EXAMINER, 

®RA|S  his  ancestry  back  to  Henry  Zemer,  of  revolutionary 
\jC7  times,  who  fought  in  the  war  for  his  country’s  independence. 
He  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Circleville  at  a very  early  period, 
and,  with  a large  family,  he  moved  from  here  vto  Houston, 

Shelby  county,  O.,  about  1820,  locating  upon  a farm.  His  fourth 
child  (George),  was  born  near  Circleville,  O.,  in  1807.  George 
Zemer  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Elizabeth  Day,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Annie  Elizabeth  Day,  who  came  from  Loudon 
county,  Va. , at  a very  early  period,  to  Belmont  county,  O;;  thence 
to  Houston,  Shelby  county',  O.,  about  1822.  Henry  Day  was 

also  a farmer  and  fought  in  the  revolutionary  war  George  and 
his  wife  located  on  a farm,  near  Houston,  O.,  which  they  cleared 
and  improved.  To  them  five  children  were  born;  the  eldest, 
(Noah,)  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  1835. 
He  united  early  with  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  he  is  yet  an 
earnest  worker.  In  1856  he  married  Martha  Ellen  Cruse,  a 
noble,  intelligent,  Christian  woman,  and  daughter  of  Peter  Cruse, 
a wealthy  farmer.  To  this  union  were  added  three  children : P. 
C.  Zemer,  John  H.  and  Seth  I.  The  mother  died  while  the 


boys  were  quite 

young, 

but  the  i 

jifluence  of 

her  Christian 

life 

will  always  be 

felt.  P. 

C.  Zemer 

was 

born 

on  the  farm 

near 

Houston,  Shelby 

county, 

0.,  June 
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1857. 

He  attended 

the 

district  school  during  a short  period  of  the  winter  months.  On 
January  22,  1878,  through  the  influence  of  a friend,  he  went  to  the 
Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O,,  where  he  remained  three 

terms ; returning  home  he  taught  two  winter  terms  of  school  and 

one  summer  term,  after  which  he  again  returned  to  the  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  where  he  remained  until  he  graduated  from 

the  College  of  Science,  receiving  the  B.  S.  degree  July  29,  18S1. 

Returning  home  he  married  Miss  Maggie  F.  Gartley,  daughter  of 
John  Gartley,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Shelby  county  and  a prominent 
farmer.  Mrs.  Zemer  was  born  on  February  26,  i860.  She  is  a 

Christian  woman,  broad  in  her  views,  clear  in  her  judgment,  and 
patient  and  cheerful  in  her  home,  which  she  loves.  To  this  union 
there  has  been  added  four  bright  children:  Stanley  G. , Beryl  M., 
Ermie  H.  and  H.  Lowell.  Little  Ermie  only  remained  a few 
months  with  her  parents ; her  little  spirit  was  soon  called  back  to 
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the  Father  who  gave  it.  In  the  fall  of  1 88 1 Mr.  Zemer  took 
charge  as  Principal  of  the  Lockington  schools,  Shelby  county,*  O. 
His  success  was  so  decided  that  he  was  re-employed  at  advanced 
wages  two  months  or  more  before  his  first  school  closed.  He  was 

offered  the  school  again  the  third  year,  but  refused  it  to  accept  the 

superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Ansonia,  Darke  county,  Q.,  with 
advanced  salary  and  greater  responsibilities.  PI  is  success  here 
was  as  decided  as  at  Lockington.  as  is  shown  by  the-  fact  that 
the  day  his  schools  closed,  the  first  year,  his  School  Board  met 
and  re-employed  him  at  an  advance  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
He  is  now  serving  his  seventh  year  at  Ansonia,  and  within  these 
years  his  salary  has  been  advanced  three  times  for  efficient  work. 
The  number  of  foreign  pupils  in  the  Plight  school  has  been 
increasing  until  about  one-third  of  the  Piigh  school  are  pay  pupils. 
These  come  from  one  to  nine  miles  to  prepare  themselves  fo* 

teaching.  He  served  on  the  Executive  committee  of  the  Darke 
County  Teachers’  Institute  four  years,  the  last  year  as  chairman 

of  the  committee.  By  a general  call  from  the  teachers  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Darke  County  Teachers’  association,  August, 
1889.  Mr.  Zemer  is  also  President  of  the  Darke  County  Board 
of  School  Examiners,  having  been  appointed  a member  of  that 
board  February  22,  1889,  for  an  unexpired  term  by  Judge  L.  C, 
Anderson,  at  the  request  of  many  prominent  teachers  and  other 
warm  friends.  He  was  re-appointed  for  three  years,  August  31, 
1889,  and  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity. 
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MISS  OLA  M.  M'GALL, 


/ 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

ISS  M’CALL,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  worthy  of 
more  mention  than  we  can  give  in  this  brief  biography. 
She  was  born  in  Galesburg,  111.,  and  while  quite  young  her  parents 
removed  to  Marshall,  Mich.  Her  father’s  name  is  Oliver  W. , and 

her  mother’s  maiden  name  w^is  Catharine  A.  Compton.  In 
they  removed  from  Michigan  to  Keokuk,  la.,  and  for  twelve  years 
she  pursued  instruction  in  music,  both  piano  and  vocal,  under  the 
best  tutorship  that  could  be  obtained.  In  1887,  she  entered  the 
Detroit  Conservatory  oi  Music  and  studied  there  for  one  year, 
afterward  studied  special  voice  culture  with  Prof.  J.  D Mehan. 
She  is  a graduate  of  the  National  Music  school  of  Chicago,  a 
Normal  institute  where  students  are  trained  to  teach  the  national 
system  of  school  music.  She  goes  to  Boston,  Mass. , for  special 
work  in  1890.  At  present  she  is  the  instructor  in  music  in  the 
Greenville  schools  and  is  highly  appreciated  in  her  efforts.  Miss 
McCall  is  one  of  the  very  brightest  young  ladies  in  her  profession 
in  the  state.  One  of  those  positive  characters  rarely  found ; knows 
no  defeat;  as  thoroughly  determined  to  reach  the  top  round  in 

the  ladder  cf  fame  as  though  her  life  depended  upon  it.  Her 

individuality  leaves  a lasting  impression  upon  all  who  chance  to 

meet  her.  Her  labors  in  the  Greenville  schools  have  been  crowned 
with  success  and  have  endeared  her  to  the  citizens  who  will  be 
loth  to  part  with  her  and  her  highly  successful  labors. 
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CITY  OFFICIALS. 


HAT.T.F.OK  RUPE. 

MAYOR. 

ERMAN  township,  Darke  county,  O.,  was  the  birth  place 
of  Air.  Rupe.  and  the  date  July  24,  1862.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  October  8,  1884,  and 

was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Greenville  in  April,  1889.  Mr. 
Rupe  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  young  men  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  as  his  election  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Green- 
ville on  the  Republican  ticket  with  a large  Democratic  majority  to 
overcome  is  evidenced.  His  rapid  rise  into  political  and  professional 
prominence  is  well  merited,  and  is  of  a substantial  character.  He 
is  at  present  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Knox,  Martz  & Rupe, 
which  sustains  a splendid  reputation  for  legal  ability  throughout  this 
section  of  the  state. 
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WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 

COUNCILMAN. 


OvEMBLK  i6?  1836,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
upon  a farm  in  Washington  township,  Darke  county,  Ohio. 
He  received  a common-school  education ; followed  farming  until 
1882,  when  he  removed  to  Greenville  and  engaged  in  the  livery 
business,  owning  the  largest  and  best  equipped  establisnment  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Thompson  still  owns  and  conducts  a farm  in  Neave 
township,  and  is  meanwhile  engaged  in  the  timber  business,  his 
specialty  being  to  furnish  cross  ties  for  the  Dayton  and  Union 
Railroad  company.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Greenville 
City  Council  in  1888,  which  office  he  still  fills.  He  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Darke  County  Infirmary  for  the 
years  from  1866  to  1873.  He  chose  for  his  companion  through 

life,  Miss  Amanda  Neal,  of  Neave  township,  this  county,  and 
have  had  two  children:  Alice  and  Venora. 
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William  Thompson. 
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MARTIN  RENZLER, 


COUNCILMAN, 


Jfj\  MEMBER  of  the  Greenville  City  Council  and  general  black- 
smith,  carriage  and  wagon  builder,  was  born  December  30, 
1847,  anc^  located  in  Darke  county  in  1873,  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catharena  Schmermand  in  1874,  and  they  have 
had  born  to  them  four  children,  viz.:  Frederick,  Carl,  Cath- 

arena and  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Renzler  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Darke  county,  and  his  large  carraige,  wagon 
and  blacksmithing  business,  located  on  East  main  street,  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  superior  business  ability 
of  its  proprietor. 


JOHN  H.  KOESTER, 


COUNCILMAN, 


ERCHANT  tailor  and  member  of  the  Greenville  City 

Council,  first  saw*  the  light  of  day  in  Germany,  in  1840, 
and  came  to  America  in  1864,  locating  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 

removed  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1868,  and  was  employed  as  cutter 

in  a merchant- tailoring  establishment  until  1873  when  he  formed  a 

partnership  with  John  Compton,  and  they  conducted  the  business 

under  the  firm  name  of  Koester  & Compton.  His  partner,  Mr. 

Compton,  died  that  same  year  and  Mr.  Koester  became  the  sole 
proprietor  and  has  conducted  the  business  alone  up  to  the  present 
time.  His  high  character  and  keen  sense  of  justice  in  his  busi- 
ness methods,  coupled  with  pleasing  manners,  has  made  him  one 
of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  Darke  county,  and  his 

friends  and  patrons  are  numbered  by  his  aquaintances.  Mr. 
Koester  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kuntz,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
but  death  dissolved  the  happy  union  April,  28,  1887,  and  his  wife 
went  to  join  the  three  children  who  had  preceded  her  into  the 

great  beyond,  while  six  children  remain  a solace  to  their  father. 
Mr.  Koester  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  of  Greenville  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  and  is  still  a member  of  that  body. 
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ADAM  CRONE, 


COUNCILMAN, 

Jj\  T Cassella,  Mercer  county,  O.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
7rL\  was  born  November  i,  1851.  His  parents  died  while  he 
was  quite  young.  Being  thus  left  an  orphan  he  spent  his  early 
years  at  biacksmithing,  serving  an  apprenticeship  for  two  years  in 
Celina,  O. , at  this  occupation.  After  obtaining  complete  mastery 
of  his  trade,  and  working  in  several  cities  throughout  the  state,  he 
moved  to  Greenville  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Having  been  elected  as  a member  of  the  City  Council  in 
the  spring  of  1887,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  who,  seeing  his  honesty  and 
fidelity,  and  comprehending  the  value  of  his  services  as  a public 
officer,  re-elected  him  in  the  spring  of  1889. 


CONRAD  STEINHILBER, 


COUNCILMAN, 

BORN  in  Cincinnati,  O. , November  8,  1859.  Mr.  Steinhilber 
is  of  German  descent,  and  possesses  those  sturdy  traits  of 
chaiacLci  peculiar  to  that  race.  He  received  a common-school 
education  in  the  Greenville  Public  schools,  and  entered  the  bakery 
and  confectionery  business,  which  he  conducts  on  Broadway  street 
in  Greenville.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Dolly  Stover,  of  German 
township,  November  26,  1882,  but  their  family  circle  has  been  broken 
by  the  death  of  their  two  children,  Roscoe  and  Eva.  Mr.  Stein- 

hilber took  the  initiatory  step  into  politics  by  being  elected  to  the 
City  Council  in  1887  from  the  First  ward,  which  has  a large 

Republican  majority,  and  re-elected  in  1889.  He  is  the  youngest 
member  of  that  useful  and  usually  much  abused  body,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  superior  ability  as  a presiding  officer  was  elected 
President.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  speak  of  Mr.  Sfceinhilber’s 

popularity  in  the  city  and  county.  Although  a sterling  Democrat, 

he  is  not  an  “ offensive  partisan/’  and  therefore  has  a large  and 

influential  following  from  his  acquaintances,  which  is  not  confined 
to  his  own  party. 
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Dr.  Markwith, 
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THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


CHARLES  M.  ANDERSON, 

®ORN  in  Juniata  county,  Pa.,  January  s,  184^.  and  came  with 
his  father’s  family  to  Ohio  in  Apr:!,  1855;  vac  reared  on 
a farm ; taught  school ; served  in  an  Ohio  regiment  during  the 

war  as  a private  soldier,  and  was  honorably  discharged  the  day 

he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  attended  coliege  for  a season 

at  Lebanon,  Or,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May, 

1868,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 

Greenville,  O.  While  always  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  he 

refused  all  promotion  in  that  line  until  1878,  when  he  made  an 

effort  to  secure  the  nomination  for  Congress.  The  convention  met 
at  Sidney,  O. , and  continued  in  constant  session  for  three  days 
and  nights,  and  Anderson  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  one 
and  a quarter  votes;  again,  in  August,  1884,  he  was  a candidate 
for  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Dayton  jdistrict,  which  resulted 

in  his  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1886,  by  reason  of  the 

re-districting  of  the  state  just  before  the  convention  which  met 
at  Celina,  O.,  (the  delegates  in  most  of  the  districts  having  been 

selected  and  instructed  before,)  Anderson  found  his  home  county 
placed  in  the  new  district  ,by  the  recent  re-districting  bill,  and 
Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder  was  nominated  after  the  convention  was  on  its 
second  days’  work.  Mr.  Anderson  was  made  Judge  Advocate 

General  of  Ohio  in  January,  1884.  by  Governor  Hoadly,  which 
position  he  held  during  Governor  Hoadly ’s  term  of  office.  During 
this  time  the  great  riot  in  Cincinnati  took  place,  and  Mr. 

Anderson  was,  as  such  staff  officer,  on  duty  during  most  of  that 
time,  being  second  in  command  of  the  Ohio  troops,  and  received 
the  especial  compliments  of  the  Governor  for  his  splendid  services 
on  that  occasion.  His  practice  at  law  is  a lucrative  one,  and 


he  invests  his  income  in  erecting  business  blocks,  having  built 
more  business  houses  than  any  other  man  up  to  the  present  date ; was 
the  first  to  use  pressed  brick  and  plate  glass.  He  is  always  found 
at  the  front  in  public  enterprises,  and  doing  his  full  share 
wherever  the  welfare  of  his  home  town  or  county  is  at  stake. 
In  Society  lodges  we  find  he  took  all  the  degrees  in  the  I.  O. 
R.  M.,  K.  of  I\,  and  all  the  degrees  in  Masonry,  York  and 
Scottish  Rites,  (excepting  the  33d  degree,)  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  G.  A.  R.;  is  an  officer  and  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders in  the  Greenville  Law  Library.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  National  Military  academy  at  West  Point.  In 
June,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Hart,  the  only  daughter 
of  Moses  Hart,  a builder  and  contractor,  which  marriage  has  been 
blessed  with  two  boys;  the  eldest,  William  H.,  is  now  on  his 
second  year  at  West  Point  as  a cadet;  the  youngest,  Robert  T., 
is  still  at  home  with  his  parents. 


David  Weller  Bowman, 


DAVID  WELLER  BOV/MAN. 

ECOND  son  of  George  W.  and  Phebe  Jane  Bowman,  was 

SG2)  born  on  a farm  two  miles  east  of  New  Madison,  Darke 

county,  Q.,  on  January  20,  i860.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Franklin  county,  Pa.,  and  removed  to  Darke  county,  O.,  with 
his  parents  in  1838.  His  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  Michael 
Noggle,  was  of  Pennsylvania  stock,  his  ancestors  being  natives  of 

Franklin  county,  in  said  state,  and  removed  to  Ohio  early  in  the 
present  century.  His  grandmother  on  the  maternal  side  was  of 

English  ancestry,  they  being  natives  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolines 

before  removing  to  Ohio.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared 
on  nis  fathers  larm,  and  received  his  education  in  the  common 

schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  in  the  High  school  at  Greenville, 

O.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  teaching  school,  and  taught 
eighteen  months  before  attaining  his  majority.  On  - April  4,  1881, 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Allen,  Riffel  & Otwell,  attorneys, 
Greenville,  O.,  and  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  October 
following  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Sater,  with  whom  he 
pursued  his  legal  studies  until  May  1,  1883,  on  which  date  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Columbus. 
He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Greenville,  and  on 
February  4,  1884,  formed  a partnership  with  the  Hon.  D.  L. 
Meeker,  which  partnership  continued  until  May  14,  1888,  and  was 

dissolved  because  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Meeker  to  the  office  of 
Common  Pleas  Judge.  On  July  1,  18S8,  he  entererd  into  a 

partnership  with  Hon.  C.  M.  Anderson,  with  whom  he  is  still 
associated.  On  April  20,  1887,  at  Greenville,  O. . he  was  married 
to  Miss  Belle  Kerlin,  daughter  of  Wiiliam  K.  Kerlin,  President  ot 
the  Second  National  Bank.  One  daughter,  Helen,  has  been 
born  to  them. 


DAVID  R BOWMAN: 

(deceased.) 


^]RHE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January  16,  1S41,  on  a 
\Jd  farm  now  owned  by  Thomas  Finnarn,  a few  miles  south- 
east of  Palestine,  in  German  township,  Darke  county,  O.  His 
parents,  Abraham  and  Mary  Bowman,  removed  from  Franklin 
county,  Pa.,  to  Darke  county,  O.,  in  the  spring  of  1838.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Berks  county,  Pa.  His  ancestry  was  highly 
respectable.  Jasper  Bowman,  of  the  paternal  side,  immigrated  from 
Germany  to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  early  in  the  Eighteenth  century;' 
the  maternal  side  was  also  of  German  extraction,  Americanized 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  although  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  paternal,  a searching  investigation  failed  to  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  relationship.  D.  W.  Bowman,  a sketch  of  vhom 
appears  in  another  part  of  this  work,  belongs  to  the  same 
family ; his  father  being  a brother  of  the  said  D.  \P.  Bowman. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  boyhood  on  a farm,  and 

was  inured  to  ail  the  toil  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer’s  son 
of  that  day.  He  was  without  the  advantages  of  an  early  education, 
having  no  opportunities  therefor,  and  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
before  he  could  read.  In  the  autumn  of  i860  he  began  teaching 

school,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  his  county  without  inter- 
mission until  • 1872.  In  1861  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  college, 

Tiffin,  O.  The  next  three  years  were  devoted  to  reading  and 

study,  and  from  1865  to  1872  he  pursued  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer.  In  March,  1872,  he  removed  to  Greenville,  O.,  and 
having  previously  studied  the  law  for  several  years,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  by  the  District  Court  of  Logan  county,  O.,  sitting  at 
Bellefontaine,  August  29,  1872.  He  immediately  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Greenville,  and  continued  in  practice  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  after  a short  illness,  May  30,  1878.  He  was 

married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Ream,  a very  estimable  lady,  on 


November 

20, 

1864. 

Six  children 

were  born  of  this  marriage, 

only  two 

of 

whom 

with  their  mother  survive.  His  eldest  son, 

Willis,  a 

you 

th  of 

great  promise 

, died  a few  days  before  his 

father,  w 

hich 

event 

contributed 

largely  to  the  latter’s  death. 

Although 

his 

career 

at  the  bar 

was  short,  yet  it  was  full  of 

promise.  He  possessed  qualifications  that  would  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession. 
His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  both  accurate  and.  profound.  His 
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David  P.  Bowman,  (Deceased.) 
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preparation  was  thorough.  He  came  into  the  forum  “not  decorated 
for  pomp,  but’  armed  for  battle.”  In  the  power  of  analysis  and 
logical  reasoning,  in  clearness  of  statement  and  keen  discrimination, 
in  the  ability  to  discern  the  vital  points,  and  in  the  vigorous  presenta- 
tion of  principles,  he  excelled.  In  industry,  integrity,  professional 
honor,  fidelity  to  his  clients  and  respect  for  the  Court,  he  stood 
as  an  example  to  the  bar.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 

law  partner  of  Gen.  C.  M.  Anderson.  Outside  of  the  law  he  was 
a hard  student.  He  believed  with  Mathew  Hale  Carpenter,  that 
his  legal  education  would  be  incomplete  unless  he  was  familiar  with 
all  those  works  which  belong  to  the  border-land  between  literature 
and  the  law;  with  philosophers  and  poets;  theology;  romance,  and 
history.  His  reading,  therefore,  was  varied  and  extensive.  His 

favorite  author  was  Macaulay ; having,  also,  a strong  attachment  for 
the  ancient  classics.  An  accomplished  German  scholar,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  that  land.  He  possessed  poetic 
talent,  ana  wrote  verses  of  no  small  merit.  He  was  truthful, 

honest,  sincere,  earnest,  magnanimous  and  brave.  He  was  gentle 
and  sociable,  and  a general  favorite  in  society’s  circles.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a patriot  in  the  hour  of  his  Nation’s 
peril.  He  had  a deep  sense  of  religious  duty.  As  Daniel 

Webster  said  of  Jeremiah  Mason:  “He  could  not  look  on  this 

mighty  system— 

‘ Tills  universal  frame,  thus  won, irons  fair,’ 
without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence 
to  whom  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.”  He  believed 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  efficacy  ; of  the  Atonement  made  on 
Mount  Calvary.  In  this  faith  died  all  his  household  for  genera- 
tions before  him  wherever  they  inherited  family  and  name.  And  in 
that  faith,  with  an  unfaltering  trust,  “All  the  days  of  his  appointed 
time  did  he  wait  until  his  change  came.”  He  was  buried  away 
in  that  beautiful  “City  of  Silence,”  the  old  church-yard  at  New 
Madison,  Ohio. 
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ANDREW  ROBESON  OALDERWOOD, 


rUDGE  and  journalist,  Greenville,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  0.,  September  14,  1818.  His  parents  were  George 

Calderwood  and  Margaret  Robeson,  natives  of  Huntington  county, 
Penn.,  the  former  born  December  15,  1783,  the  latter  May  28, 

1791.  They  were  married  September  14,  18 11.  In  1817,  he 

became  a pioneer  of  Montgomery  county,  O.  In  1832  he  removed 
to  Darke  county,  where  he  died  September  7,  18497  He  was 

possessed  of  an  excellent  judgment  and  great  firmness;  was  very 
courageous,  agreeable  and  kind  hearted,  and  was  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  of  Scotch  parantage.  His  wife  died  August  12, 

1873.  She  descended  from  Scotch- Welsh’  ancestry,  was  a lady  of 
fine  natural  talent,  great  caution  and  shrewdness.  When  a youth 
Judge  Calderwood  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  His  early  educational 
privileges  were  very  meagre,  being  those  of  the  common  school 
only;  but  by  private  application  to  reading  and  study  he  fitted 
himself  for  a teacher,  and  when  seventeen,  began  a pedagogical 
career  in  Darke  county  of  some  seventeen  years,  teaching  in  the 
winter  season,  and  beings  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  his 
trade  or  otherwise.  He  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  late  Judge 
William  M.  Wilson;  finished  in  the  office  of  the  late  William  Collins; 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  began  practice  in  Greenville.  In 

October,  1854,  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Darke  county,  and 
filled  the  position  with  ability  for  three  years.  In  October,  1861, 
he  recruited  company  I,  40th  O.  V.  L,  and  was  in  the  service 

nearly  three  years.  At  the  engagement  at  Pound  Gap,  in  February, 
1862,  he  was  injured  by  falling  from  his  horse,  on  account  of 

which  he  resigned  in  the  following  July,  but  was  soon  re-appointed  to 
his  former  position.  In  January,  1863,  he  again  resigned,  his 

disability  preventing  active  service,  and  till  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  employed  as  recruiting  officer  for  his  district.  In  the  autumn 
of  1876,  he  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Greenville  Sunday 
Courier,  which  was  started  by  his  son,  George  W.  Calderwood,  in 
the  summer  of  1875.  In  respect  of  local  positions,  it  may  be 

mentioned  that  he  has  been  three  times  elected  Mayor  of  Greenville, 
mid  also  for  several  years  served  on  the  Board  of  School  Examiners 
for  Darke  county,  and  also  on  the  Greenville  Board  of  Education. 
In  1868,  his  name  was  presented  by  the  Darke  county  delegation 
to  the  Republican  convention  of  the  fourth  district  as  a candidate 
for  Congress.  Of  four  candidates  our  subject  was  second  best. 


March  i,  1838,  Mr.  Calderwood  married  Eleanor  Matchefct,  daughter 
of  Erick  Matchett,  of  Darke  county,  O.  This  lady  died  May  15, 
1851,  having  been  the  mother  of  eight  children.  Enos,  the  oldest,  was 
a drummer  in  the  40th  O.  V.  I,  and  died  from  disease  contracted 

in  the  army.  Jk>hn,  the  second  son,  was  a fifer  in  the  153d  O. 

V.  I.,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Greenville  Sunday  Courier. 
George  W.  Calderwood,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  servant  for  his 
father  in  the  40th  O.  V.  I.,  and  subsequently  became  drummer  in 
the  152b  O.  V.  L,  and  came  out  as  drum  major  of  the  regiment. 

Tie  is  a member  of  the  Greenville  bar,  and  also  a temperance 

lecturer,  and  as  such  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a public 

speaker.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  “ Although  less  than  thirty 

years  of  age,  Mr.  Calderwood  is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  the 

ablest  orators  of  this  country.”  On  March  i,  1854,  he  married 

Mrs.  Mary  'Ann  Marlatt,  relict  of  Abraham  Marlatt,  of  Darke 

county.  Six  children,  lour  of  whom  survive,  were  the  issue  of  this 

union.  Mr.  Calderwood  is  endowed  with  superior  natural  abilities, 

which  have  been  developed  by  industrious  personal  application. 

He  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  is  one  of  the 

best  criminal  and  jury  lawyers  in  the  state.  Though  a man  of 

strong  feelings  and  positive  views,  he  possesses  fine  social  qualities, 

generous  impulses  and  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  like  his  father, 
is  benevolent  to  a fault.  In  religious  faith  he  is  more  a philosopher 

than  a Christian.  In  1884  he  was  the  Elector  for  the  Dayton 

district  for  Blaine  and  Logan ; is  now  connected  with  J.  E.  Braeden 
in  the  practice  of  law. 


JOHN  DEVOR 


WAS  born  in  Greenville,  O.,  in  1831.  His  grandfather, 
John  Devor,  entered  .the  first  half-section  of  land  in 
Darke  county,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Greenville  in  1810.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  county  in  1817,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer 
and  served  three  years.  He  followed  the  business  of  surveying  for 
several  years.  His  son,  James  Devor,  learned  surveying  from  his 
father,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  Surveyor  of  Darke  county. 
He  was  also  the  first  Auditor  of  Darke  county,  from  May,  1844, 
to  October,  1847.  He  was  County  Treasurer  afterward,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  justice  of  the  Peace  He  died  in  October, 
1835*  Fie  was  the  father  01  ten  Cuuur<:L,  tnc  sccoiici  ui  vviiorn 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  received  a common-school 

education  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  surveying  under  his  father’s 
instruction.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  the  late  Hiram  Bell,  of  Greenville,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Greenville.  In  1855, 
he  was  elected  County  Surveyor  and  re-elected  in  1858.  From 
1854  to  1867  he  was  the  law  partner  of  the  late  Michael  Spayd, 
of  Greenville.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  formed  a law  partner- 

ship with  the  late  Hon.  William  Allen,  which  continued  for  eleven 
years.  For  four  years  he  was  assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Fourth  district  of  Ohio.  He  was  also  Register  in  Bankruptcy 

for  the  same  district  during  the  existence  of  the  Bankrupt  law. 

July  29,  1856,  he  married  Miss.  Elizabeth  Travis,  daughter  of  John 
Travis,  of  Butler  county,  O.  Mrs.  Devor  died  October  22,  1878. 
Formerly  a 'Whig,  Mr.  Devor  naturally  became  a Republican  and 
for  many  years  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Central  committee.  He  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  college  at 
the  election  of  Beniamin  Harrison,  president  in  1888.  Mr.  Devor 

is  very  sociable  and  no  one  in  this  section  of  the  country  has  more 
warm  friends  than  he.  At  present  he  is  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Devor,  Donavan  & Devor. 
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ELIJAH  DEVOR 

WAS  born  on  a farm  three  miles  west  of  Greenville,  Ohio, 
October  16,  1849.  He  received  a common-school  education 
by  attendance  both  in  the  country  and  Greenville,  finishing-  in  the 
latter  plaec.  lie  oega.ii  the  study  of  law  in  1868,  with  the  wen  Known 
and  able  law  firm  of  Alien  & Devor,  and  graduated  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  school  in  1871;  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  immediately  upon  graduation.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court,  having  been 
commissioned  some  ten  years  ago.  He  has  been  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  the  Greenville  Artificial  Gas  company.  Is  a member  of  the 
well  and  favorably  known  law  firm  of  Devor,  Donavan  & Devor, 
Mr.  Devor  is  one  of  the  leading,  solid  members  of  the  Greenville 
bar,  is  widely  known  in  his  profession  and  as  a citizen  of  the 
highest  repute.  He  has  been  highly  successful  in  obtaining  the 
world's  goods  and  lives  comfortably.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  a 
member  does  a large  and  highly  satisfactory  practice  at  the  Green- 
ville b$r. 
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SWAN  JUDY, 


BECEMBER  7,  1850,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  an 
old  log-cabin  which  stood  oti  his  grandfather’s  (Isaac  Wilson’s) 
farm  in  Clark  county,  O. , and  resided  with  his  parents,  Samuel 
H.  and  Lydia  Judy,  in  said  county,  the  must  of  the  time  in  the 
village  of  Enon,  attending  the  schools  oi  Enon  until  April,  1869, 
at  which  time,  together  with  his  parents,  he  moved  to  Darke 

county,  O.,  on  a farm  adjoining  Greenville.  He  attended  school 
in  Greenville  whenever  he  could  until  he  obtained  a teacher’s 

certificate,  after  which  he  taught  school.  In  1870,  he  hired  to  his 
cousin,  Alex  Wilson,  of  West  Jefferson,  Madison  county,  O.,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  for  him  until  the  spring  of  1871,  at  which 
time  he  entered  into  co-partnership  with  his  employer  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  live  stock.  Possessing  an  ambition 
and  natural  taste  for  the  law,  he  always  studied  with  a view  of 

qualifying  himself  for  the  profession.  After  employing  his  idle  and 

odd  moments  wherever  he  was,  in  the  study  under  the  direction 

and  guidance  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Allen,  of  the  Greenville 
bar  and  other  equally  able  lawyers,  in  the  fall  of  1872  he  entered 
the  junior  class  of  the  Law  department  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  graduated  from  there  with  honor  and  distinction  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March,  1875.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  partnership  with  the  late  Michael  Spavd, 

(at  one  time  a very  able  lawyer  of  the  Greenville  bar),  and 

continued  in  the  practice  with  Mr.  Spayd  in  Greenville,  O.,  and 

Decatur,  Ind.,  until  some  time  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Judy  dissolved 
the  partnership,  and  in  1877,  opened  an  office  of  his  own  in 
Greenville.  He  continued  in  the  practice  alone  until  1879,  at  that 
time  taking  in  a partner  in  the  person  of  D.  P.  Irwin,  Esq., 
which  partnership  continued  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when  Mr.  Judy, 
while  returning  home  with  his  family  from  the  county  fair,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  took  suddenly  sick  with  congestion 
ot  the  lungs  and  nervous  prostration  and  was  by  reason  thereof 
absolutely  excluded  from  transacting  any  kind  of  business  whatever 
up  to  the  spring  of  1889,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Greenville  township,  and  April  15,  1889, 

entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  connecting  therewith  the 
practice  of  his  profession  again.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
i'cbruary,  1879,  was  married  to  Miss  Lilly  May  Bertch,  youngest 
child  of  Dr.  Daniel  J.  and  Armira  Light  Bertch,  and  a very 
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estimable  young  lady  of  a very  highly  respected  family.  To  this 
union  has  been  born  one  child,  Hawes  Judy,  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  little  boy  now  in  his  eighth  year.  Mr.  Judy's  future  (at 
the  time  he  was  -taken  sick),  as  a rising  and  prosperous  lawyer, 
was  most  flattering,  as  his  past  career  to  that  time  had  been  almost 
absolutely  successful,  and  with  the  natural  ability,  high  legal 
education,  force  of  character,  honest  and  pure  determinations  that 
he  posseses,  (health  permitting),  he  surely  is  destined  to  reach  the 
summit  of  his  profession  within  the  near  future. 


' 
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RGB  A.  KATZENBERGER, 


NLY  son  of  Charles  L. 
was  born  December 


Katzenberger,  merchant  of 
ii,  1867.  His  mother, 


Greenville, 

Elizabeth 


Ashman,  was  a daughter  of  the  pioneer,.  Peter  Ashman,  who  departed 
this  life  in  1868,  and  was  followed  a few  years  later  by  her  only 
daughter,  Mary.  Our  subject’s  early  life  was  spent  in  Greenville, 

his  rearing  having  been  given  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Rosina  Rehfuss ; 
attended  the  Public  schools  in  Greenville,  completing  the  preparatory 
High  school  course  in  May,  1884.  In  July,  of  the  same  year, 

he  began  a course  in  Nelson’s  Business  college,  at  Cincinnati, 
completed  the  same,  and  accepted  the  position  of  head  book-keeper 
lor  the  firm  of  Gilmore  & Co.,  bankers,  of  Cincinnati,  and  from 

July.  t88c.  to  January  1,  1886,  was  business  manager  of  sa;d  firm, 
owing  iu  the  absence  abroad  of  its  principal,  Virgil  Gilmore ; ai 
the  close  of  which  time  the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Gilmore  made 

the  dissolution  of  the  firm  a necessity,  and  our  subject  entered  the 
services  of  the  Cincinnati  News  company,  in  the  capacity  of  book- 
keeper. In  the  fall  of  1886,  desiring  to  pursue  a . course  in 
science,  relinquished  his  position  and  entered  the  Ann  Arbor  High 

school,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June,  1888,  three  weeks  after 

his  class  at  Greenville.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  began 

a course  in  the  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  June,  1890.  During  his 
collegiate  term  he  was  honored  by  being  admitted  to  the 

legal  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi , a Greek  letter  secret  society, 
founded  in  the  Law  department  in  1869,  by  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  now  chairman  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  commission. 
During  his  college  career  he  was  actively  interested  in  various 
organizations,  viz:  Shakespeare  Club,  Plobart  Guild,  Choral  Union, 
Knovvltbn  Nine,  and  others;  was  also  associate-editor  of  The 

Michigan  Argonaut,  and  correspondent  from  Michigan  for  the 

Columbia  Law  Times.  The  mindful  guardians  of  our  subject:  his 

father,  foster-mother  and  uncle,  (G.  Anthony  Katzenberger, ) with 

high  conceptions  of  a pure  lifi:,  have  molded  him  into  a model 
of  manhood  and  progressive  citizenship.  Our  subject,  with  the 
correctness  of  the  habits  of  life  so  instilled  into  his  mind,  with  his 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  will  place  him  ere  long  in  a high 
rank  among  men. 


W.  S.  Meeker. 
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W.  s.  MEEKER 

I’S  a son  of  Judge  D.  L.  Meeker,  and-  was  born  near  Greenville, 
Darke  county,  O. . September  25.  1862.  and  has  lived  in 

Greenville  ever  since.  He  graduated  from  Grcciivillc  High  school 
in  June,  18S2;  studied  law  under  his  father  and  took  a full  course 
in  the  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  in 
1886,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  He  was  admitted 

to  practice  law  in  Ohio  in  18S6,  and  has  been  in  practice  ever 

since ; first  was  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Meeker,  Bowman 
& Meeker,  and  at  present  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Meeker  & 
Gilbert.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie  Lowry, 

a daughter  of  J.  N.  Lowry,  in  April,  1887.  They  have  had  born  to 

them  a daughter,  Corrine,  Mr.  Meeker  is  one  of  the  brightest  young 
attorneys  of  the  Greenville  bar  and  is  of  high  character  and  correct 
business  habits.  Nothing  seems  to  be  in  the  way  for  a bright  future 
for  him,  both  socially  and  in  the  practice  of  law.  The  firm, 

although  one  of  the  youngest,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Green- 
ville bar,  and  naturally  and  deservedly  their  practice  is  increasing. 


WILLIAM  HARRY  GILBERT. 


IN  preparing  this  brief  biography  we  regret  that  our  space  is  so 
limited,  for  here  is  a person  worthy  of  more  than  a passing 
notice.  He  was  born  in  Adams  township,  Darke  county  Q.,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1864,  and  lived  there  until 

the  spring  df  1887,  when  he  moved  with  his  parents  upon  a farm 
near  Leightsville,  Darke  county.  During  the  summer  of  1884  he 
attended  Normal  school  at  Cortland,  Ind.,  and  during  the  summer 

of  1885  attended  Normal  school  at  Ada,  O.  He  taught  school  in 
the  summer  of  1882,  and  four  consecutive  years  in  his  own 
neighborhood  near  Leightsville.  He  began  reading  law  in  the 

office  of  Meeker  & Bowman  in  March  1886,  Was  appointed  special 

Court  Bailiff  and  Law  Librarian  in  May,  1887,  and  completed  the 
study  of  law  in  the  Law  Library.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  October,  1 888,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  On  January 

1,  1889,  he  formed  a law  partnership  with  Walter  S.  Meeker,  his 

present  partner,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  they  have 

taken  rank  among  the  strongest  law  firms  in  Greenville.  His 

education,  received  in  the  various  schools  he  has  attended,  is  only 
meagre  to  what  he  has  attained,  for  he  has  been  a diligent 

student  all  his  life  and  is  entirely  self-made.  He  is  one  of  the 

brightest  and  and  most  prominent  young  men  in  this  section  of 

the  state.  With  his  natural  ability  and  untiring  energy  he  will  be 

able  to  surmount  all  obstacles  and  go  on  to  fame  and  success. 


1 


CHARLES  CALKINS, 

(deceased.) 


I.-  N Burlington  township,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  February  n,  1827,  and  was  a son  of 
Moses  Calkins.  The  early  education  of  Mr.  Calkins  was  obtained 
in  a log  school-house.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
academy  at  West  Troy,  where  he  finished  his  education.  Plis 

father  becoming  largely  indebted  to  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
in  Philadelphia,  for  lands  then  owned  by  him,  required  all  his  efforts 
as  well  as  his  son’s  to  liquidate  the  same.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 

one  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Towanda,  P’a.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  April  n,  1849,  when  he,  with  friends, 

took  a trip  to  the  California  gold  mines.  After  remaining  in 
California  for  about  eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Bradford 

county,  Pa. , having  been  very  successful  in  California ; located  in 
Darke  county,  O/,  in  1851,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his 

departure  from  this  earth.  In  June,  1852,  he  formed  a law 

partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Collins  & Calkins.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  Prosecuting  attorney  for  Darke  county ; re-elected 
in  1866,  and  again  in  1868.  It  was  accorded  to  him  unanimously, 

by  the  Greenville  Bar.  that  he  was  the  most  able,  conceptive, 
decisive  and  successful  lawyer  in  this  section  of  Ohio.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  rarely  lost  a case  in  which 
he  took  a hand.  He  always  had  a lucrative  patronage  in  his 

profession.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Stamm  was  celebrated  in 
1853;  she  was  also  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  born  to 
them  four  children,  viz : Luella,  Harriet  and  Plenry  (twins), 

and  George. 


EDWARD  J.  TOBIN, 


WAS  born  July  io,  1867,  at  Dayton,  Montgomery  county, 
O.  He  graduated  from  the  common  schools  at  Union 

City,  O.,  and  taught  school  for  a number  of  years.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  with  Anderson  & Bowman  in  Greenville,  July 
17,  1888,  and  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  school  October  9,  1889. 
Mr.  Tobin  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  young  men 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  in  Darke  county,  and  has  a large 
circle  of  warm  friends  in  his  community,  and  is  filled  with  ambition 
and  determination  to  make  life  a success. 


• ■ 


DAVID  P.  IRWIN, 


f 

®(JKN  near  Greenville,  Darke  county,  0.,  November  it,  1849. 

He  taught  school  eight  years  in  the  county,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  he  began  reading  law  with  Elijah  Devor  and  A. 
T.  Bodle,  who  were  then  partners  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Greenville,  under  the  firm  name  of  Devor  & Bodle.  September 
19,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Alice  Baker,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Susanah  Baker.  May  23,  1879,  at  Troy,  O,,  he  was 

admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  all  the  Courts  of  Ohio,  since 
which  time  he  has  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  at  this  time  has  his  office  in  the  Anderson 
block,  opposite  Court-house.  Mr.  Irwin  is  highly  respected  and 
stands  well  up  among  the  meft  in  his  profession. 


LEVI  F.  LIMBERT, 


ON  of  Lewis  and  Sarah  Limbert,  was  born  in  Montgomery 


county,  O.,  September  4,  1854.  After  receiving  a common- 
school  education  he  entered  the  Miami  Commercial  college,  Dayton, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1870;  was  employed  as  book-keeper 
until  1873,  when  he  entered  the  Normal  school  at  Lebanon,  O.; 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  fall  . of  1877,  and 
has  been  in  active  practice  in  Greenville,  O.,  since  1879,  except 
six  months  (in  1 8 8 6) , spent  in  the  Indian  service  in  the  West. 
He  is  at  present  City  Solicitor  of  Greenville,  and  resident  attorney 
of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  & Western  Railway  company. 
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VOLNEY  MILLER. 


i 


^HIS  necessarily  brief  biography  of  our  subject  is  an 

inadequate  sketch  of  this  promising  young  attorney,  but  we 


will  endeavor  to  state  a few  facts  concerning  his  life  that  we  hope 
will  interest  and  instruct  our  readers.  He  was  born  on  a farm 
near  New  Madison,  Darke  county,  O.,  April  14,  i860.  He  moved 
from  New*  Madison  in  1865  to  a farm  four  mile  south-east  of 
Greenville,  and  resided  there  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to 
Greenville,  He  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  neighborhood 
and  during  the  winters  of  1879-80  at  Greenville  High  school.  He 
taught  school  the  winter  following.  During  the  years  of  18S1— 
82-83-84  he  followed  farming,  improving  odd  hours  in  the 
study  of  law  under  the  instructions  of  Judge  D.  L.  Meeker.  In 
October,  1884,  he  began  a course  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Law  school 
of  Michigan,  graduating  in  July,  1886,  having  previously  been 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  those  states.  He  began  the  practice  of  law'  in 
Greenville  in  August,  1886,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Brandon  & Miller.  He  is  also  interested  in  a 
large  undertaking  business  in  Greenville,  the  firm  being  Curtis  & 
Miller.  September  27,,  1885,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 

Della  Moss  Albright,  of  Arcanum,  Darke  county.  They  have  had 
born  to  them  one  child,  Fern  B.,  whose  birth  occurred  September 
5,  1 886.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Miller  is  popular  in  his 

community.  He  united  writh  the  Christian  Church  at  Greenville  in 
1889,  as  did  his  estimable  wife,  and  both  are  earnest  and  zealous 
workers  in  the  church.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of  George  D. 
(deceased,)  and  Elizabeth  ?vt iller.  His  father  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  - Convention  ‘of  Ohio  in  1873-74,  and  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Darke  county  during  the  years  1878-79-89.  Both  his 
parents  were  early  pioneers  of  Darke  county. 


AARON  C.  BRANDON. 


PRIL  20,  1859,  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 

jp hjL  Darke  county,  O.  Mr.  Brandon  followed  farming  and 
teaching  school  until  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  J,  C. 
Elliott,  November  24,  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 

law  in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  December  7,  1886.  Mr,  Brandon  is 
one  of  the  promising  young  attorn ej^s  of  the  Greenville  Bar.  He 
is  practicing  his  profession  in  the  firm  of  Miller  & Brandon. 


- 
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JACOB  BAKER. 


ARKE  county,  Butler  township,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 


j J was  born  May  17,  1S40.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
January,  1864,  and  has  practiced  in  our  courts  continuously  since, 
having  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ever  tried  in  the  county.  Mr.  Baker  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Legislature  in  1865,  when,  owing  to 
the  disaffection  of  certain  party  leaders,  he  with  the  entire  ticket  was 
defeated ; was  re-nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected  by  over 

seven  hundred  majority.  In  the  Legislature  he  voted  for  Allen  G. 

Thurman  for  Senator  in  preference  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Although 
the  youngest  member  in  the  House  except  one  Mr.  Baker  was  the 
author  of  several  measures  which  he  successfully  carried  through ; 
among  these  were:  the  codification  of  ditch  laws;  an  act  to  create 
an  additional  judgeship  ; an  act  to  authorize  the  building  of  a new 
court-house  and  jail ; an  act  to  keep  in  repair  turnpike  roads 
without  toll-gates,  and  to  provide  for  making  toli-roads  free,  etc. 
Mr.  Baker  was  a delegate  from  the  Fourth  district  to  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  which  nominated  Tilden  for  President  in  1876. 
He  was  defeated  in  nomination  for  the  Judgeship  in  1872,  again 

m 1883,  and  for  nomination  for  Congress  in  1878.  Mr.  Baker  has 

found  time  and  means  to  indulge  his  inventive  tastes,  having 
invented  a steam  canal-boat,  an  office-desk,  and  is  at  present 
developing  a centrifugal  force-pump  for  water-works  and  other 
purposes,  that  gives  promise  of  great  success. 
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C.  F.  PARKS. 

ERE  is  a young  attorney  whose  professional  future  will 
undoubtedly  be  a brilliant  success.  Mr.  Parks  was  born 
in  Preble  county  this  state  October  23,  1861.  With  his  parents 

he  removed  to  Arcanum,  O.,  in  1874,  and  taught  school  about 
seven  years  before  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890. 
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s.  V.  Hartman, 
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James  I.  Allread 


___ 
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JAMES  I.  ALLREAD 

^%Zh¥~ AS  born  September  29,  1858,  on  a farm  adjoining^  the 
V^/  village  of  Arcanum,  in  Darke  county.  O.  He  attended 
the  Public  schools  at  Arcanum  and  the  High  school  at  Greenville, 
as  well  as  a short  term  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In  18/8  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  6, 
1880,  and  at  once  engaged  in  practice.  He  was  married  August 
I,  1883,  to  Emma  S.  Roland,  who  was  born  February  25,  1862, 
at  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  0.  They  have  two  children : Marie, 
born  July  1,  1886,  and  Charles  Harold,  born  August  13,  1S89. 
Mr.  Allread  ranks  well  up  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  is 
highly  respected  in  his  community.  He  is  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Bickel  & Allread,  one  of  the  strongest  firms  practicing  in 
Darke  county. 
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Joseph  M.  Bickel 
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J.  M.  BICKEL, 


A) CRN  in  Darke  county,  O.,  December  2,  1852,  is  the  son 
of  Tobias  Bickel.  He  commenced  school  teaching  in  1871, 
and  taught  in  the  winter  from  four  to  eight  months  each  year  for 
twelve  years  and  was  engaged  in  farming  during  the  summer 
months.  On  May  22,  1883,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  D. 
L.  Meeker  in  Greenville,  O.,  as  a law  student,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1885,  and  in  the  month  following  opened  an 
office  in  Greenville  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  practice. 
In  September,  1885,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  County-school 
Kxaminers  of  Darke  county,  which  position  he  resigned  in  August, 
1889.  He  was  married  October  1,  1883,  to  Miss  Mertie  Clark  of 
Y\  ood  county,  O.  They  have  had  two  children : Lucille,  born 

October  11,  18S5,  and  Paul  Clark,  born  September  30,  1887.  At 
present  he  is  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bickel  & Allread. 
Mr.  Bickel  is  one  of  the  most  successful  members  of  the 
Greenville  Bar. 
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GEOkGUI  A:  JOUHJU 


. EORGE  A.  JOBES,  son  of  Dr.  John  A.  and  Almena 
Hecker  Jobes,  was  born  at  Palestine,  Darke  county,  O., 
8,  1864.  He  graduated  from  the  Greenville  High  school 
une  2,  1882,  and  attended  the  Law  school  of  the  Cincinnati 


ZJ 

Tanuary 


college  graduating  from  that  institution 
the  bar  of  Ohio  in  that  year,  and 
practicing  law  in  Greenville. 


in  1887,  being  admitted  to 
since  that  time  has  been 


Henry  M.  Cole 
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HENRY  M.  COLE 

WAS  Born  at  Coleville,  Dark  county,  O.,  March  17,  1845, 
and  lived  with  his  parents,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Cole? 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  past  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
commenced  reading  law,  and  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
in  the  spring  of  1869.  Mr  Cole  commenced  the  practice  of  his 

profession  in  Greenville  in  November,  1869,  and  has  enjoyed  a 
lucurative  practice  to  the  present  time.  He  was  married  March  9, 
1879,  to  Elizabeth  Porter. 
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W.  Y.  STUBBS 

r 

WAS  born  March  24,  i860,  at  Mt.  Heron,  O.  He  com- 
menced teaching  school  October  20,  1878;  entered  the 

law  office  of  H.  M.  Cole  as  law  student  June  1,  1881,  and 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Columbus,  O. , 
at  the  January  term,  1886,  and  is  now  practicing  law  corner 
Third  and  Broadway  in  Greenville.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  married  to 
Miss  Belle  Bookwalter  of  Baker’s  Store,  Darke  county,  O.,  October 
19,  1887. 
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Judge  John  W.  Sater. 


JOHN  W.  SATER. 


N July  9,  1839,  Maryland,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born.  Was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  hv  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  Deccmbci,  ±S 62,  and  oegark  uic  piauLice  ui  ±<x\v 
in  Greenville  in  January,  1863.  Mr.  Sater  was  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Darke  county  part  of  the  year  1863,  and  the  years  of  1864-65. 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  First  Sub-Division  of 
the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  for  five  years,  ending  May, 
1888.  While  on  the  Bench  he  had  the  well -deserved  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  able  Judges  who  ever  held  court  in  this 
District,  and  his  legal  ability  and  professional  acumen  place  him 
first  in  the  bar  of  Greenville,  and  he  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Greenville 
Law  Library,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
and  is  President  of  the  association.  He  has  an  interesting  family 
consisting  of  a wife  and  two  accomplished  daughters.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the  the  Hon.  A.  C. 
Robeson  in  Greenville. 
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E.  W.  OTWELL. 


EBFJJAP..Y  19,  1831,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  toi 
Guilford  county,  N.  C.,  and  emigrated  to  Williamsburg, 
Wayne  county,  Ind.,  with  his  parents  in  1833. 

Darke  county  in  1840  and  settled  in  Greenville  in 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  November  19,  1857, 
was  married  to  Lucinda  Hartzell,  of  which  union  two  children  are 
now  living:  E.  C.  and  Nillie.  In  1879  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with 
office  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  streets,  immediately 
over  the  Greenville  bank. 
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Levi  E.  Chenoweth, 
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LEVI  E.  CHENOWETH, 

(WT  ON  of  Thomas  F.  and  Christena  Chenoweth  was  born  Dec.  3, 
1840,  in  Washington  township,  Darke  county,  O.  Mr. 

Chenoweth  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  but,  with  three  brothers, 
learned  the  trade  of  bricklaying.  He  received  a good  common- 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  taught  his  first  district 
school.  On  May  13,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  company 
K,  nth  Reg’t. , O.  V.  I.,  for  three  months’  service  and  was 
honorably  discharged  August  17,  1861.  He  re-enlisted  October  25, 
1861,  for  three  years  in  company  E,  69th  Reg.’t.,  O.  V.  I.  Was 
appointed  Commissary  Sergeant  of  his  regiment  February  1,  1863, 

at  Murfrevsboro,  Tenn.,  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  Quarter- 
master Sergeant.  He  re-enlisted  as  Veteran  Volunteer  February 
26,  1864,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  received  a Commission  as  First 
Lieutenant,  69th  Reg't.,  O.  V.  V.  I.,  February  1,  1865,  at  Sisters’ 

Ferry,  Ga.,  and  on  'same  day  was  appointed  as  R.  O.  M.  of  the 

regiment.  March  27,  1865,  he  was  appointed  Brigade  Quartermaster 

of  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  on 
the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  P.  Buell  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  in 

which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Chenoweth 

wasc  ommissioned  Captain  of  the  69th  Reg’t.,  O.  V.  V.  I.,  June  16, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment  at  Camp 
Dennison,  July  17,  1865.  He  was  present  at  the  following  battles: 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge, 
Ringold,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Buzzard’s  Roost.  Resaca,  New  Hope 
Church,  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Marietta,  Chattahoochie  River,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Siege  of  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Savannah  and  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.  Our  subject  was  married  to  Effie  A.  Arnold,  daughter  of 
Noah  Arnold,  on  July  3,  1867.  Two  children,  Millie  and  James, 

were  the  issue  of  this  union.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an 

attorney  at  law  in  January,  1876,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
actively^  engaged  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Chenowreth  is  said  to  be 
the  original  mover  to  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  in  the  city 
of  Greenville. 
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John  C.  Clark, 
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JOHN  C.  CLARK 


EAD  law  with  Calderwood  & 


and  in 


\ the  bar  in  May,  1877.  Is  a 


Cole  and  was  admitted  to 
native  of  Darke  county,  O., 
1880  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  served  in 
this  capacity  for  five  consecutive  years.  Pie  is  now  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  the  law  in  the  firm  of  Clark,  Chenowteh  & 
Meeker.  Mr  Clark  is  one  of  the  most  able  attorneys  in  Greenville 
and  no  one  in  his  community  is  more  highly  respected. 
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Adam  Hatzler  Meeker. 


ADAM  HATZLER  MEEKER 


JLDEST  son  of  James  F.  and  Keziah  Meeker  was  born  in 
Darke  county,  O.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  June,  1885,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Ohio  the  same  year,  and  has  been  engaged  in  active  practice 
at  Greenville  ever  since.  He  was  married  to  Jessie  G.  Bates,  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  February  15,  1888. 
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OSCAR  A.  BAKER. 


AT  Marion,  O.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  February 
17,  1S50.  He  completed  a course  in  the  High  school  of 
that  p!are  in  May,  1867*  and  afterwards  attended  the  baptist 
college  at  Ridgeviile,  Ind.,  for  three  years,  teaching  winters,  and 
teaching  penmanship  and  other  work  during  vacations,  and  read 
Blackstone  and  Kent  while  teaching.  Mr.  Baker  was  married  to 
Emma  R.  Reitenour  at  Ridgeviile,  Ind.,  November  6,  1870,  and 
has  four  children:  Lulu,  Mabel,  Virgie  and  Chester  A.  A.,  aged 
respectively  17,  15,  12  and  9 years.  He  removed  to  Union  City, 

Ind.,  in  August,  1872,  and  engaged  in  photography  until  driven  to 
abandon  that  profession  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  again  engaged 
in  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  September  2, 
1878.  Removing  to  Greenville,  O.,  he  entered  practice  in  April, 
1882.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  stumped  his  county  in 
in  the  campaigns  of  1884-88  in  the  interests  of  his  party. 
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JOHN  REILY  KNOX. 


Butler  county,  O.,  is  a graduate  of  Miami 

class  of  1830  of  which  university  he  is  one  of 

aluuiiwu  it±»  111  Greenville  m inc  oiuce  of  Judge 
Wilson  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  has  practiced 

law  here  since  with  exception  of  one  year  in  Hamilton  and  four 
years  in  Dayton,  O.  Mr.  Knox  was  President  of  the  Greenville 
Law  Library  association  from  its  formation  until  January,  1889, 
when  he  became  President  of  the  Darke  County  Bar  association, 
which  position  he  stili  holds.  Mr.  Knox  was  married  November 
25,  1845,  Miss  Isabel  S.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Briggs  of 

Greenville.  They  have  two  children  living : Harry  Knox,  Lieut. 

Commander  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Elizabeth  K.,  wife  of  James  M. 

Lansdowne,  Cashier  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank  of  Greenville. 
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George  W.  Studabaker. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  GREENVILLE. 


THE  GREENVILLE  COURIER 

T;S  one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  Greenville.  The  longer  it 

II  lives  the  firmer  its  basis.  It  has  never  played  the  hypocrite 
with  sinner  or  saint.  All  know  its  colors.  In  living  up  to  its 
motto  some  severity  has  been  shown,  but  never  a lick  a-miss.  Its 
generous  patronage  by  business  men  of  the  community  is  plain  and 
simple  evidence  of  its  benefits  to  them  as  a medium.  Its  reading 
matter  is  of  the  kind  that  “takes, ” and  the  people  do  take  it 
extensively.  The  Courier  is  a Republican  paper  in  the  cleverest 
sense.  It  expresses  its  own  opinion  freely  and  boldly  and  gives 
due  credit  to  the  opinions  it  “clips”  from  exchanges.  Come  in 

and  get  a sample  copy  of  the  Courier,  read  it,  and  then  judge  of 

it  for  yourself.  It  is  the  paper  for  the  people  in  every  sense. 
There  is  no  better  family  paper  in  the  state.  The  Courier  is 
printed  every  Friday  evening,  consequently  reaches  all  its  county 
readers  for  Sunday  reading.  At  the  office  all  kinds  of  job  printing 
is  done  neatly  and  promptly  and  always  at  reasonable  rates. 
Subscribe  for  the  Courier.  One  dollar  per  year  in  advance;  out  of 
the  county  £1.15. 

THE  GREENVILLE  DEMOCRAT, 

®H ARLES  ROLAND,  editor  and  proprietor,  was  established  in 
1855,  aRd  has  been  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  Darke 
county  Democracy  continuously.  It  ranks  among  the  able  and 
influential  journals  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  and  has  a large 

circulation.  Its  editor  is  meeting  with  success  in  his  efforts  to 

make  it  a first-class  family  journal.  He  also  deserves  much  credit 
for  uniting  and  holding  the  Democratic  hosts  in  perfect  organization 
in  Darke  county.  His  journalistic  efforts  are  approved  by  his  large 
and  increasing  circulation.  Mr.  Roland  is  one  of  the  prominent 
financial  men  of  the  county  and  is  highly  respected  by  ail  who 
know  him. 


THE  GREENVILLE  JOURNAL, 

©ONTINUATION  of  The  Western  Statesman  and  Greenville 
Courier,  was  first  issued  June  25,  1832,  and  is,  therefore 
the  pioneer  newspaper  of  Darke  county.  After  a number  of 
changes  in  owners,  subscribers  and  editors,  the  journal,  011  March 
14,  i860,  was  purchased  of  E.  B.  Taylor  by  E,  W.  Otwell  and 
J.  M.  Craig  and  published  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  W.  Otwell 

& Co.,  until  December  14,  1869,  when  E.  W.  Otwell  became  the 

sole  proprietor,  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Craig’s  interest  therein, 
since  which  last  named  date  E.  W.  Otwell  has  been  proprietor  and 
editor,  and  under  whose  management  and  supervision  the  Journal 
has  increased  m circulation,  from  but  one  liuuuicu  a.uu  fifty  per 
week  to  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty.  In  August,  1873,  the 
Journal  was  enlarged  to  a nine-column  folio,  making  it  the  largest 
newspaper  published  in  the  county.  On  August  28,  1879,  Mr. 

Otwell  made  another  and  important  change  in  the  form  of  the 

Journal,  the  change  being  from  a nine-column  folio  to  a seven- 

column  quarto.  In  this  form  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
and  is  to-day  the  largest  and  contains  the  greatest  quantity  and 
variety  of  reading  matter  of  any  newspaper  published  in  the  county. 
In  politics  the  Journal  is  a staunch  and  reliable  Republican  paper, 
never  swerving  from  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  that  party, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Darke  county.  On  the  first  day  of  September,  1879,  E.  W. 
Otwell  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  forming  a partnership  with 
the  late  William  Allen,  deceased,  and  turned  over  the  publication, 
and  business  management  of  the  Journal  to  his  son,  E.  C.  Otwell, 
who  has  since  been  local  editor,  publisher  and  manager.  E.  C. 
Otwell  was  born  in  Greenville,  O.,  July  19,  i860,  and  was  married 
to  Lizzie  E.  Routson  on  October  22,  18S3.  At  this  date,  Februry, 
1890,  the  Journal  is  daily  increasing  in  circulation  and  gaining  in 
popularity  and  influence  among  the  people  of  the  county,  and  enjoys 
the  highest  state  of  prosperity,  financially  attained,  since  the  date 
of  the  issue  of  its  first  number. 


GREENVILLE  BANKS. 


GREENVILLE  BANK  COMPANY. 


Greenville  Bank  company  was  organized  in  1885 
Y |;y  under  the  state  law,  and  received  its  charter  in  July  of 
that  year.  Stock  was  subscribed,  a board  of  directors 
elected,  and  the  company  commenced  the  transaction  of  business 
on  the  tenth  of  August  following,  at  which  time  the  business  of 

the  “Old  Greenville  Bank”  was  turned  over  to  it.  This  bank, 

unlike  other  kindred  institutions  that  take  years  of  hard,  persistent 
labor  to  get  started  in  successful  business,  began  with  over 
$100,000  of  deposits  and  has  steadily  increased  its  business.  The 
state  law  allowing  a bank  but  five  directors,  which  has  been  the 

case  with  this  company,  has  not  given  to.  this  organization  as 
large  a working  force  as  banks  usually  have,  yet  it  has  continued 
to  do  its  share  of  the  business  of  Greenville  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  gives  general  satisfaction.  The  first  board  of  directors 
elected  was  William  S.  Turpen,  John  C.  Clark,  R.  B.  Jamison, 

h.  W.  Otwell  and  George  H.  Martz.  This  board  organized  by 
electing  William  S.  Turpen,  president;  R.  B.  Jamison,  vice- 

president;  George  H.  Martz,  secretary  of  the  board  and  cashier, 

and  F.  T.  Conkling,  teller.  These  officers  were'  re-elected  annually 
UP  to  January,  1890,  when  George  H.  Martz  gave  place  on  the 

board  to  Nate  Iddings,  Esq.,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders? 
Tit  continuing  however  as  cashier.  The  board  as  it  now  stands 

January  10,  1890),  is  Nate  Iddings,  president;  R.  B.  Jamison, 

• cc  president ; Geo.  H Martz,  secretary  and  cashier.  The  Greenville 


Bank  company  began  business  with  a capital  of  £31,500  which  was 
soon  increased  to  £102,500,  at  which  amount  it  still  remains. 
Ever  since  its  organization  in  1885  the  Greenville  Bank  company 
has  been  able  to  furnish  its  depositors  and  customers  every 
accommodation  expected  of  such  an  organization.  It  is  ready  at 

all  times  to  purchase  good  negotiable  paper  and  to  make  loans 
to  responsible  borrowers;  and  we  may  say  this:  if  you  will 
give  acceptable  security  you  can  always  get  a loan  * from  the 


Greenville  Bank 
loans  upon  real 
located  on  the 
Greenville,  O. 


company,  as  it  is  allowed  by  its  charter  to  make 
estate  as  well  as  upon  personal  security.  It  is 
north-west  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Broadway,. 


. 
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Nate  Iddings 


NATE  IDDINC-S,  PRESIDENT, 


Tyr  AS  born  March  17,  1.841.  He  was  the  son  of  Davis 

ladings,  grandson  of  Joseph  Iddings  and  a great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  Iddings,  the  first  white  settler  of  Miami  county,  O., 
who  located  at  Little  York  in  1796.  He  graduated  at  the 

Friends’  Seminary,  spent  a portion  of  time  at  College  Hill, 

Cincinnati,  and  was  a successful  school  teacher  at  the  age  of 

seventeen.  He  studied  law  under  Alexander  Long  of  Cincinnati, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  at  the  April  term  of 
the  District  Court  in  Cincinnati  in  1862,  being  at  the  time  the 

youngest  person  upon  whom  the  honor  had  been  conferred.  In 
1863  he  located  at  Fort  Jefferson  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  was  elected  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Neave 

township.  May  13,  1866,  he  married  Nannie  Patty  and  resided 

in  Pleasant  Hill  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  they  removed  to 

Bradford  where  they  have  since  resided.  Their  son  Frank  was 

bom  May  16,  1878.  He  is  a member  of  the  International 

Association  of  Short-hand  Writers,  where,  the  requirements  of 

membership  are,  to  be  able  to  write  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  per 
minute;  also  a member  of  the  Ohio  association.  In  May,  1881,  he 
was  called  upon  to  report  the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  which  was  in  session  at  Lisbon,  la.,  for  three  weeks, 

and  furnished  over  thirteen  hundred  pages  of  debates.  In  June, 

1884,  he  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Drinker  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  wrote  the  book  o!  two  hundred  pages  of 
debates  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the,  committee.  He  reported 

Judge  Hoadly’s  speech  at  Piqua  in  the  campaign  of  1885,  where 

three  other  stenograpers  (who  were  sent  there  for  that  purpose,) 
tailed,  and  received  the  highest  compliments  of  the  Governor  for 

its  accuracy ; over  a million  copies  of  the  speech  were  circulated. 
He  also  reported  Judge  West’s  able  argument  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  favor  of  the.  constitutionality  of  the  Scott  law,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  short-hand'  writers  in  the  State  of 
{ Ihio,.  having  reached  .the.  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  profession.  Mr. 
Iddings,  Sr.,  has  been  very  successful  in  his  business  transactions,  and 
was  elected  President  of  the  Greenville  Banking  company  in  January, 
U90.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat, 
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GEORGE  H.  MARTZ,  CASHIER. 


PRIL  19,  1831,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Darke  county,  O.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  John  Martz, 

who  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  June  I,  1798;  came  to 
to  this  county  in  1829  and  in  the  same  year  settled  upon  the 

tract  of  land  on  which  our  subject  was  born.  George’s  mother 

died  when  he  was  quite  young  and  he  recollects  but  * little  of 
a mother’s  influence  and  care.  His  father  died  January  5,  1883, 
having  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  seven  months  and 
four  days.  Our  subject  received  a common-school  education,  and 
was  raised  upon  a farm  ; he  is  specially  distinguished  for  his  unassum- 
ing manners,  strict  integrity  and  upright  life.  After  teaching  a 
common  school  for  two  consecutive  winters  he  determined  to 
obtain  a collegiate  education  and  in  the  spring  of  183:  he  repaired 
to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  O.,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  Sophomore  year  in  the  classical  course.  The  last 
year  he  attended  college  he  had  a severe  attack  of  sickness 
which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  for  a long 

time  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
school  with  his  course  of  study  unfinished.  He  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  on  April  15,  1857,  was  united  in  marriage  with 

Angeline  E. , eldest  daughter  of  James  M.  and  Elizabeth  Jamison 

of  Delaware  county,  O.  Four  children  are  the  result  of  this 
union : two  sons  and  two  daughters,  (two  of  whom  are  dead) ; 
a son  and  daughter  now  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  are  living. 
The  daughter  is  at  the  present  time  prostrated  on  a bed  of  sick- 
ness with  but  little  hopes  of  recovery ; the  son  graduated  from  the 
Greenville  High  school,  and  having  taught  school  one  year,  is  now 
attending  medical  lectures  at  Cincinnati.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Martz  followed  farming  about  one  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859 
he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Darke  county,  and  again 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1861  with,  a largely  increased 
majority.  As  Treasurer  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  and  was  retained 
as  deputy  in  the  office  for  a number  of  years  thereafter.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  County-school  Examiners  for  a number 
of  years  and  served  as  President  of  the  County  Teachers’ 
association  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  these  positions  he 
was  ever  seeking  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
teaching  in  the  county,  and  was  noted  for  the  care  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  work  in  this  respect.  The  exercises  resulting  in  the 
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George  H.  Martz, 
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dedication  of  the  large  school-building  in  Greenville  were  arranged 
under  his  direction  as  President  of  the  Teachers’  association.  In 
March,  1S71,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Greenwood  county, 

Kan.,  and  engaged  for  a while  as  contractor  and  builder,  but 
was  soon  appointed  County  Superintendent  of  the  Public  schools, 
and  by  election  and  re-election  he  held  that  position  for  eight 

years.  During  this  time,  among  other  duties,  he  furnished  plans 
> and  drawings  for  the  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  all  over  the 
county ; and  as  his  powers  were  mandatory,  as  well  as  advisory, 
soon  the  school-house,  built  in  modern  style  with  all  the  modern 
facilities  for  convenience  and  utility,  was  ready  to  receive  pupils 
who  were  to  be  taught  by  the  preceptor  well  acquainted  with  all 

methods  of  modern  teaching.  From  Kansas  he  removed  to 
Shannon  county,  Mo.,  but  remained  there  only  a short  time  when 

he  was  called  back  to  his  native  city  and  county  to  take  charge 
of  the  Dreenviile  bank  as  its  Cashier.  This  he  did  in  February, 
1885,  and  in  August  folllowing  the  bank  was  organized  under  the 
state  law  with  the  name  of  “The  Greenville  Bank  Company,”  he 
continuing  its  Cashier  .to  this  date.  When  it  was  determined  to 

pipe  natural  gas  to  Greenville  for  fuel  he  was  chosen  as'  one  of 
five  Trustees,  under  whose  direction  the  line  of  pipe  was 
completed.  This  Board  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Martz  Superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  a position  which  he  now  holds. 
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Frank  T.  Conkling. 


N T.  CONKLING.  ASSISTANT  CASHIER. 


FEBRUARY  27,  1858,  the.  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 


in  Hamilton  county,  O. , and  became  a resident  of  Greenville 
in  November,  1875  ; entered  the  bank  of  Hufnagle,  Allen  & Co., 
in  1 876,  and  has  been  in  the  same  bank  through  its  different 
organizations  ever  since,  and  is  the  Assistant  Cashier  of  the 
Greenville  Bank  company.  He  was  married  April  30,  1885,  to 

Miss  Lillian  F,  Breaden.  They  have  one  child,  Pierson  Breaden 

CGnkling. 
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WILLIAM  S.  TURPEN,  BANKER. 


T^pEBF U A T Y ?y  t8i8,  Mr.  Turpen  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Warren  county, 

0.,  in  the  year  1819,  and  from  thence  to  Darke  county  in  1828, 

where  his  father  purchased  a tract  of  land  (all  woods),  in  Greenville 
township,  and  there  resided  until  he  became  through  industry 
and  hard  labor  the  sole  owner  of  the  old  homestead.  His 

marriage  with  Margaret  M.  Hunter  was  celebrated  in  1846;  she 
was  born  in  Warren  county,  O.,  May  20,  1S23,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 13,  1867,  upon  the  old  Turpen  homestead.  He  remained 

there  until  1871  when  he  removed  to  Greenville,  where  he  has 
resided  up  to  this  time.  Mr.  Turpen  is  one  of  the  solid  financial 
men  of  the  county,  and  has  a large  circle  of  friends  who  are 
warm  admirers. 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK. 
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writing  the  history  of  such  an  important  and  creditable 
y|  financial  institution  as  this,  the  Second  National  bank  of 

Greenville,  we  are  at  a loss  to  find  sentences  of  sufficient 
praise.  All  its  officers  and  stockholders  are  numbered  among  the 

most  prominent,  respected  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Darke  county. 
The  bank  was  organized  May  14,  1883,  and  was  granted  a charter 
by  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  July  3d,  1883,  and  commenced 

business  July  31,  of  that  year.  The  charter  members  were: 

William  K.  Kerlin,  Augustus  F.  Koop,  John  H.  Martin,  Daniel 
L.  Meeker,  John  Devor  and  Robert  A.  Shuffleton.  The  first 
officers  were:  William  K.  Kerlin,  president;  Robert  A.  Shuffleton, 

cashier;  David  L.  Meeker,  John  Devor,  John  H.  Martin,  Henry 

St.  Clair  and  Augustus  F.  Koop,  directors.  Portraits  of  the 
officers  and  directors  at  this  date  are  given  elsewhere.  There  are 

thirty-two  stockholders  in  the  institution  whose  aggregate  wealth 
will  reach  more  than  a million  dollars,  thereby  making  it  one  of 
the  most  substantial  banks  in  the  western  portion  of  Ohio.  They 

have  been  able  to  pay  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  annually,  since 
their  organization,  and  have  accumulated  a surplus  of  twenty 

thousand  dollars.  The  capital  stock  is  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,,  The  bank  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 

Fourth  streets. 
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ELSTON. 


DEVOP. 


KCCP. 


KERLIN 


MARTIN 
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HENNE. 


WILLIAM  K KERLIN,  PRESIDENT, 


ORN  and  raised  on  a 
Richmond,  and  located 
moved  to  Greenville  in  1870. 
County  Treasurer  in  1871  and 
and  re-elected  in  1876,  serving 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 


farm  in  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  near 
in  Darke  county,  O.,  in  1865,  and 
Mr.  Kerlin  was  appointed  Deputy 
elected  County  Treasurer  in  1874, 
two  full  terms  with  great  credit  to 
people. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  KOOP,  CASHIER. 


in  marriag 
Greenville, 
hardware 


BREMEN,  Auglaize  county,  O..  was  the  birthplace  of 
. Koop,  which  occurred  August  3,  1838.  He  was  united 
e to  Miss  Sophia  Mi  esse,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  Miesse,  of 
February  22,  i860.  Mr.  Koop  opened  an  extensive 
store  in  Greenville  in  1871,  which  business  he  still 


continues. 
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DANIEL  HENNE,  DIRECTOR, 


Wurtem- 
in  185;. 

Mr.  Henne  makes  a specialty  of  buying  and  shipping  grain,  his 
shipments  reaching  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  in  a 
single  year.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
Weithbrecht,  February  17,  1867.  The  fruits  of  this  union  have 

been  two  children,  viz.  : Rosenia  Gertrude,  and  Jacob  Frederick. 

He  is  one  Gf  the  wealthiest  men  in  Darke  county  and  none  have 
more  fast  friends  than  he. 


XTENSIVE  dealer  in  grain  and  seeds,  was  born  in 
burg,  Germany,  in  1839,  and  immigrated  to  America 
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WILLIAM  0.  ELSTON, 

WAS  born  in  Darke  county,  0.,  May  19,  1839,  011  a farna 
in  Washington  township,  and  moved  to  Greenville  in 
September,  1889.  During  the  most  of  his  life  he  has  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  and  buying  and  selling  live  stock.  Mr.  Elston 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca  Griffis,  of  Randolph  county, 
Ind.,  March  29,  i860,  and  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  have  been 
three  daughters,  viz.  : Ida,  wife  of  D.  W.  Shiveley;  Loretta,  wife 

of  Byron  Eidson,  and  Miss  Maggie.  Mr.  Elston  has  made  a success 
in  life,  both  morally  and  financially,  and  no  one  in  the  county  is 
more  widely  or  favorably  known. 
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HENRY  ST.  CLAIR,  DIRECTOR, 

OW  is  and  has  been  for  a number  of  years  a large  whole- 
Jyf},  sale  grocery  dealer  of  Greenville,  and  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Darke  county.  See  portrait  and  more  exhaustive 
biography  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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JOHH  H.  MARTIN,  DIRECTOR, 


ERCHANT  and  Ex-County  Clerk  of  Greenvile,  was  born  in 
^ XsHgL  Adams  township,  Darke  county,  November  29,  1844,  In 

September,  1871,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nancy  O. 
Robinson,  in  Kenton,  Hardin  county.  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the 
solid,  financial  men  of  Darke  county  and  highly  respected. 


FARMERS’  NATIONAL  BANK, 


REENVILLE,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  March,  1865  with 
a capital  stock  of  eighty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  now 
has  a surplus  fund  of  fifty-four  thousand  dollars.  The 
charter  was  extended  in  March,  1885.  Present  officers  are:  George 

W.  Studabaker,  president;  James  M.  Lansdowne,  cashier;  Howard 
S.  Kolp,  teller;  William  Kipp,  Daniel  Henne,  Noah  Arnold  and 
Martin  V.  Emerson,  directors ; Robert  D.  Waring,  assistant  book- 
keeper. It  does  a general  banking  business  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  business  public  because  of  its  careful  and  conserv- 
ative 
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Henry  St.  Clair, 
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Mrs.  Henry  St.  Clair. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR. 

jv  N presenting  the  biography  of  so  many  citizens  of  Darke  county 
r|  to  our  reddens  we  ptc  pleased  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  We  frankly  admit  that  we  can  not  say  a 
word  of  praise  but  will  fall  far  below  the  estimation  of  his  high 
character  and  success  in  life.  An  entire  volume  as  large  as  this 
could  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of  such  a person.  We  regret 
that  our  space  to  present  the  many  interesting  characteristics  of  our 
subject  is  so  limited,  but  will  endeavor  to  mention  a few  words  that 
will  interest  and  we  hope  prove  instructive.  He  was  born 
in  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1852,  and  his  parents  removed 
to  Ohio  when  he  was  a child.  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  Reading,  O.,  and  in  Nelson's 
Commercial  college  at  Cincinnati.  He  commenced  business  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  wholesale  hardware  firm  of  Howell,  Gano 
& Co.,  in  Cincinnati  when  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1872,  when 
twenty  years  of  age  he  came  to  Greenville  with  his  uncle,  Henry 
St.  Clair,  Sr.,  and  established  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  and 
produce  business  of  Henry  St.  Clair  & Co.  Henry  St.  Clair,  Sr. 
died  the  following  winter  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  succeeded 
to  the  entire  business  and  conducted  the  same  with  marked  success 
until  1881,  when  he  disposed  of  the  retail  department  and  established 
the  first  exclusive  wholesale  grocery  in  Darke  county.  In  1885  he 
reorganized  the  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  into 
a joint  stock  company  under  the  firm  name  of  The  Henry  .St.  Clair 
Company.  The  officers  of  the  company  are : Henry  St.  Clair, 
President;  Wilson  A.  Hopkins,  Vice  President,  and  C.  C.  Stoltz, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  company  carry  one  the  heaviest  and 
best  assorted  stocks  of  goods  in  Western  Ohio,  and  do  an  annual 
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business  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  able 
management  the  business  has  been  very  successful.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  company  in  1885,  with  a capital  stock  of  fifty 

thousand  dollars  the  concern  has  not  only  paid  all  expenses  and  a 
handsome  dividend  each  year,  but  has  accumulated  a surplus  fund 
up  to  1890,  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Van  Dyke,  daughter  of  Ex-Sheriff  A.  H. 

Van  Dyke,  on  February  4,  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 

of  the  Second  National  bank  of  Greenville,  and  has  been  a director 

in  that  institution  since  its  organization.  He  has  no  desire  for 

political  honors.  Mr.  St.  Clair  served  for  two  years  as  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Greenville  during  which  time  he  never  missed 

a meeting  of  that  body.  Was  interested  in  the  proceedings 

advancing  the  village  of  Greenville  to  the  grade  of  city,  and  dividing 
the  same  into  wards.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the  Christian 

icligion,  and  me  principles  of  true  Democracy.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  add  to  this  brief  sketch  that  he  has  a large  circle  of  warm 

friends.  He  is  very  plea.sant  in  business  and  social  circles.  By 

industry,  perseverance,  correct  habits,  fair  dealing  and  unquestioned 
integrity  he  has  succeeded  in  accumulating  a handsome  fortune. 

Mrs.  St  Clair  was  born  January  23,  1853,  at  Glendale,  O. 

She  is  President  of  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Greenville,  of  which  church  she  is  an  active  member, 
and,  like  her  husband,  is  at  all  times  holding  an  open  purse  to 

all  deserving  charity.  She  is  also  a director  in  The  Henry  St. 
Clair  Company.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  a devoted  wife,  with  good 

judgment  and  business  tact,  prepossesing  in  appearance  and  has  a 
large  circle  of  warm  friends. 


Residence  of  Henry  St.  Clair,  Greenville,  Ohio. 
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Frank  McWhinney. 


FRANK  M’WHINNEY 


WAS  born  on  a farm  in  Preble  county,  O.,  where  were  spent 
the  happy  days  of  childhood  and  youth.  There  he  received 
in  the  schools  of  that  district,  the  foundation  of  an  education  which 
served  as  a stepping-  stone  to  success  in  life.  When  cpiite  a young 
man  the  occupation  of  merchandising  and  the  buying  and  selling  of 
grain  and  lands  seemed  to  so  infatuate  him  that  he  left  the  farm 
and  located  at  El  Dorado,  Preble  county,  O.,  where  he  engaged 
in  an  extensive  grain,  land  and  mercantile  business  and  gained  the 
worthy  reputation  as  a financier.  In  1865  he  moved  from  El  Dorado 
to  New  Madison,  then  to  Greenville,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
still  working  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  to  succeed  in  life.  He 
has  been  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  trusted  agent  of  the 
Pan  Handle  Railroad  company,  which  responsible  position  he 
resigned  on  September  1,  1889.  His  career  in  this  city  has  been 
a most  remarkable  one.  He  has  ever  lent  a helping  hand  and 
expended  large  sums  of  money  toward  all  enterprises  which  might 
benefit  the  city  and  its  citizens.  Many  costly  and  substantial 
business  buildings  and  residences  have  been  erected  by  him.  In 
1875  he  purchased  the  Greenville  Opera  House,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  state,  on  which  he  has  expended  about  five  thousand  dollars 
in  remodeling  and  refurnishing.  It  has  all  the  modern 
improvements  that  go  to  make  a first-class  Opera  House.  (See 
illustration  of  building).  His  present  residence,  illustrated  in  this 
work,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  streets.  It 
is  a beautiful  edifice,  costing  the  owner  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  McWhinney  organized  the  Exchange  bank,  located  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Public  square,  and  for  six  years  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  same.  The  bank  has  since  been  re-organized  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Farmers’  National  bank,  in  which  Mr. 
McWhinney  has  a large  interest.  He  is  also  a large  real-estate 
owner  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  He  has  accumulated  his 
wealth  by  strict  and  prompt  attention  to  business.  His  transactions 
have  been  fair  and  unquestioned ; his  good  judgment  and  unflinching 
integrity  leading  him  on  to  success.  He  is  just  now  in  the  vigor 
of  life  and  development  of  ripe  manhood  and  with  his  good  health 
and  untiring  energy,  combined  with  his  vast  possessions  and  the 
prospect  of  a number  of  years  yet  to  be  allotted  to  his  life,  uiil 
rank  him  among  millionaires.  Mr.  McWhinney  is  sociable  and 
unassuming;  is  a person  of  fine  physique  and  carries  with  him  a 
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McWhinney’s  Opera-House,  Third  Street  Greenville, "Ohio. 
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pleasant,  sociable  countenance ; is  generous  and  public  spirited, 
always  willing  to  help  worthy  persons  in  any  honest  undertaking. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  College  at  the  time  of  the  first 
election  of  President  Lincoln.  He  is  a first-rank  Republican  in  politics, 
but  politically  inoffensive,  and  has  hosts  of  friends  in  all  parties. 
Was  one  of  the  projectors  and  earnest  workers  to  bring  natural  gas 
to  Greenville  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Gas 
Trustees  was  elected  its  President,  which  position  he  still  fills.  His 
family  consists  of  a wife  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  McWhinney  is 
strictly  temperate  and  is  a character  worthy  of  imitation. 
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C.  W.  Brandon. 
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G.  W.  BRANDON, 

INSURANCE  and  Real-Estate  Agent,  residence  corner  of  Avenue 

1 and  Armstrong  street ; office  opposite  post-office,  Greenville, 
O. , was  born  December  u,  1858,  in  Marion,  Ind.  He  is  the 
second  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Brandon,  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Before  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  two  .years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  his  father  filled  the  pulpits v of  various 

charges  for  the  Christian  denomination.  The  family  resided  at 

Lebanon,  Troy,  Williamsport,  Bellefontaine,  Dayton  and  James- 
town. In  1875,  when  seventeen  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 

to  Union  City,  Ind.,  at  which  place  he  met  and  afterward 

married  Miss  josie  S.  Archard,  daughter  of  Ex- Commissioner  William 
Archard,  of  Darke  county.  After  marriage  he  removed  to  Belle- 

fontaine,  where  h^  eno-oo-pP  in  the  book  ai|d  station erv  business. 
Having  sold  his  business  early  in  1884,  he  located  in  Greenville, 

Darke  county,  and  took  the  local  agency  for  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  company  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1885  the  company 
gave  him  the  agency  of  Darke  county,  and  in  1886  added  Mercer 
county,  O.,  and  Randolph  county,  Ind.  During  1887,  he  traveled 

as  special  agent,  over  twenty-six  counties,  (the  district  of  J.  E. 

Heffelfinger  of  Springfield).  In  1888  he  again  took  charge  of  the 
Greenville  district  to  which  the  company  had  added  the  counties  of 
Preble,  O. , and  Wayne,  Ind.  Early  in  1889,  the  company  added 

to  his  territory  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Butler,  O.,  and 

Jay,  Ind.  He  has  an  able  corps  of  assistants:  one  in  each  county. 
He  is  writing,  annually  in  his  district,  over  3500,000  insurance  upon 
the  lives  of  wide  awake,  progressive  merchants,  business  men  and 
farmers.  When  Mr.  Brandon  took  the  agency  for  Darke  county 
the  company  had  less  than  3.50,000  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  its 
people,  and  it  now  has  over  $500,000;  The  Union  Central  Life 

Insurance  company  has  paid  in  death  losses  and  endowments  in 

Darke  county,  over  $20,000  and  a large  per  cent,  of  premiums 

paid  by  policy  holders  in  this  company  has  been  and  is  being 

loaned  upon  farms  in  Darke  county.  The  laws  of  Ohio  require 

tire  Union  Central  (Ohio’s  only  life  insurance  company),  to  so  invest 
its  assets.  He  is  therefore  prepared  at  any  time  to  place  money 
for  long  time  at  low  interest  on  good,  improved  farms.  Mr.  Brandon 
is  one  of  Darke  county's  live,  wide-awake  young  business  men,  and 
is  last  making  a record  that  will  rank  him  among  the  foremost  men 
in  western  Ohio. 
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WILLIAM  S.  FRY, 


R)ORN  in  Miami  county,  0. , June  28,  1855,  and  located  in 

Greenville  township,  Darke  county,  about  1873,  removing  to 
Greenville  in  1885,  where  he  built  the  pleasant  and  sub  Partial 
residence  he  now  occupies  on  South  Washington  avenue.  He  is 
the  third  son  of  George  and  Catharine  Fry,  now  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arcanum,  this  county.  April  I,  1877,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Susannah  Bailsman,  eighth  child  of  John  and 
Esther  Bailsman,  both  deceased.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  is 

one  son  (Melvin  J.),  born  January  8,  1878.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry 

are  among  the  representative  families  of  this  county  and  by  their 
industry,  good  management  and  economy,  have  succeeded  in 
accumulating  sufficient  of  this  world’s  goods  to  live  quite  com- 
fortably. We  can  speak  of  no  family  in  the  county  in  higher 

terms  than  of  this  one;  and  their  son,  (illustrated  in  the  family 
group),  is  one  of  the  very  brightest  boys  for  his  years,  and  we 
look  for  his  development  into  manhood  with  more  than  the 

ordinary  outlook.  See  residence  following. 
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R.  D.  BEEM, 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  Greenville,  O. , was  born  July  29,  i860, 

at  Hartford,  Licking  county,  O.  In  his  early  life  he  learned 
the  printing  trade;  from  his  youth  he  was  quite  a pen  artist,  and 
taught  ’penmanship  for  two  years  in  Private  and  Public  schools. 
He  learned  the  art  of  photography  from  the  eminent  photo  artist, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Copeland  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  in  1888  he  located 
in  Greenville,  and  began  doing  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Bcem  is 
an  artist  of  the  highest  rank,  and  his  work  needs  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  He  is  located  on  blast  Third  street. 
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AUGUSTUS  N.  WILSON, 


(y-A  ON  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  was  born  in  Harrison 
'^25  township,  Preble  county,  O.,  on  May  io,  1S42.  He  lived 
and  worked  on  a farm  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  Having 
received  a common-school  education  he  began  teaching  school  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  and  only  taught  about  two  months  when  he 
enlisted  in  company  E,  69th  Reg’t.,  O.  V.  I.  After  serving  almost 
three  years  lie  and  his  regiment  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  He  wTas 
appointed  Hospital  Steward  for  his  regiment  soon  after  re-enlisting 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out 
of  service,  which  was  not  done  until  nearly  four  months  after  the 
close  of  the  wrar.  During  the  entire  service  he  wras  wuth  his 

regiment  with  the  exception  of  about  tv/o  weeks.  After  the  close 
of  the  wrar  he  taught  school  during  the  first  winter,  and  in  the 
spring,  having  saved  about  seven  hundred  dollars  during  the  wrar, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  his  uncle,  Jesse  Tillman,  and  conducted 
a small  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  at  Jaysville,  Darke  county. 
Remaining  there  about  one  year  he  went  into  the  same  business 
with  his  brother  William,  at  Winchester,  Preble  county,  O. , where 
he  remained  about  one  year  and  then  w'ent  to  Ansonia,  Darke 
county,  engaging  in  the  same  business  in  the  spring  of  1867.  He 
remained  in  Ansonia  in  the  merchandise  business  a little  over 
five  years,  serving  as  postmaster  during  nearly  all  that  time.  On 
September  19,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sallie  C. 
Nisonger  of  Winchester,  O.  He  located  in  Greenville  in  February, 
1873,  forming  a partnership  with  W.  j.  Kelly  which  continued 
about  twro  years,  when  Mr.  Kelly  was  elected  Auditor  of  Darke 
county  and  retired  from  the  firm.  Mr.  Wilson  conducted  the  business 
alone  for  about  two  years  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 
William  H.  Hart,  which  partnership  existed  for  about  twelve  years 
without  ever  having  an  unpleasant  word  pass  between  them.  Mr. 
Hart’s  health  beginning  to  fail  he  was  compelled  to  quit  business, 
and  in  1886  he  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Wilson  who  has  continued 
to  conduct  the  business.  He  is  now  just  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
manhood  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  men  socially  and  financially 
in  the  county.  His  mammoth  dry  goods  and  carpet  store  is  in 
his  own  building,  which  is  the  best  business  building  in  Darke 
county.  It  is  located  on  Broadway. 
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C.  C.  Walker. 


CHRISTOPHER  C.  WALKER, 
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TOCK-RAISER  and  farmer,  resides  on  Section  23,  post-office, 
New  Madison,  O.  Of  the  successful  farmers  of  Darke 
county,  Mr,  C,  C,  Walker  is  probably  the  most  extensive ; he 
makes  a specialty  of  fine  Short-Horn  cattle  and  Poland- China  hogs. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  August  23,  1829,  and 

brought  to  Darke  county  by  his  parents,  Christopher  and  Hannah 
(Marshall)  Walker.  They  first  settled  in  Butler  township,  he 

remaining  at  home  until  after  he  became  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  receiving  such  an  education  as  an  attendance  of  two  to  three 
months  in  the  year  at  the  common  schools  of  that  day  would 
afford.  In  1851  he  entered  as  equal  partner  in  a store  at 
Braffettsviile,  and  soon  afterward  his  brother  Daniel  purchased  the 
other  half  and  they  remained  in  business  about  seven  years.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  January  27,  1854,  with  Miss  Mary  C., 

daughter  of  Thomas  C.  and  Nancy  Brawlev,  natives  of  Virginia, 
and  pioneers  of  Darke  county.  Miss  Mary  was  born  in  Harrison 
township  October  20,  1834,  and  they  first  kept  house  in  Braffetts- 
viile. In  1858  Mr.  Walker  became  dissatisfied  with  his  store 

experience,  sold  out,  and  they  removed  to  a farm  near  Braffetts- 
viile; in  1862  he  purchased  and  they  removed  to  the  farm  upon 
which  they  now  reside.  From  1862  to  1866  he  was  engaged  with 
his  brothers  Edwin  and  Daniel  in  buying  and  shipping  hogs,  but 
the  decline  in  prices  caused  them  to  lose  heavily  and  they 
abandoned  it,  and  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to  farming  and 

raising  stock,  the  latter  being  a specialty/  During  the  year  1879 
he  erected  a fine  barn  60x48  feet,  with  an  L 54x4°  leet>  ^ie 
whole  conveniently  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  stock,  and 
in  1884  erected  a fine  brick-house  equally  corresponding  to  the 

barn ; these  fine  buildings  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
as  they  are  the  best  the  writer  ever  saw  on  a farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  are  the  parents  of  nine  children,  viz:  Nellie,  born  April 

29,  1855;  Lon  C.f  born  February  27,  1857;  Minnie,  born  October 

28,  1858;  Douglas,  born  May  21,  i860;  Thomas  C.,  born 

January  20,  1862,  died  August  7,  1862;  Harry  G. , born  June  29, 
1863;  Nancy  B.,  born  April  17,  1865  , a daughter,  born  December 
7,  and  died  December  29,  1S67,  and  Mary,  born  December  6, 

1868;  (yes,  and  all  are  good  Democrats).  Their  fa  mil)  with  two 
exceptions  are  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  all  but 

two  are  still  under  the  parental  roof.  Mr.  Walker  now  owns 
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one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  in  Preble  county  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  Harrison  township,  besides  the  home  farm  of  four 

hundred  and  sixty-one  acres.  His  residence  is  situated  on  an 

eminence  bordering  the  beautiful  little  valley  of  East  Fork,  a 
branch  of  the  Whitewater  river ; this  branch  runs  through  a portion 
of  the  farm  and  affords  excellent  and  abundant  water  for  his 

stock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  sociable,  agreeable  people,  and 
highly  respected  citizens.  We  would  especially  mention  Mr.  Walker’s 
excellent  breed  of  Short- Horn  cattle.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  in  the  United  States, 
having  bred  and  sold  some  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  speci- 
mens of  the  Short-Horn  stock.  Following  are  a few  of  the  fine 

animals:  First,  the  (Profitable)  family,  tracing  to  the  imported 

Beauty:  Profitable  16th,  Profitable  21st,  and  Profitable  of  New 
Madison  2d;  Mayflower  family,  tracing  to  the  imported  cow 
Matilda;  Red  Rose  family,  tracing  to  imported-  Rosemary;  Rose 
of  Sharon  family,  tracing  to  the  imported  Rose  of  Sharon.  As 
early  as  I S 1 1 this  breed  of  cattle  was  looked  after  and  bred  by 
the  most  practical  and  skillful  breeders,  and  have  been  improved  every 
year  since  that  time  until  they  are  recognized  the  world  over 
among  cattle  men  as  the  finest  of  all  the  breeds.  It  should  be 
looked  upon  with  great  pride  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  more 
especially  by  the  citizens  of  Darke  county,  that  Mr.  Walker  is  an 
Ohio  man.  The  Rose  of  Sharon  Short-Horn  stock,  (of  which  he 

is  a breeder  of  American  tame, ) are  beauties  to  look  upon.  Some 
of  this  stock  bred  by  him  have  been  exhibited  at  all  the  famous 
stock  shows  and  fairs  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  won 
more  first  and  sweepstake  prizes  than  any  other  Ohio  breeder  of 
the  Short-Horn  family.  The  bulls  at  the  head  of  the  herd  now 
in  his  possession,  are  as  follows : Adam  Sharon  3d  and  Sycamore 

Thorndale,  both  pure  Rose  of  Sharon.  Piease  notice  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  the  following:  Red  Rose  of  Sharon  9th, 

Red  Rose  of  Sharon  of  New  Madison,  Red  Rose  of  Sharon  of 
New  Madison  2d,  Minnie’s  19th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  and  Rosebud 
48 tlU:  all  pure  Rose  of  Sharon  Short-Horns.  If  you  are  interested 
or  desire  to  become  interested  in  cattle  breeding,  you  should 
see  this  herd. 

Mr.  Walker  is  also  an  extensive  breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs,  having  bred  and  sold  and  now  owns  some  of  the 
most  famous  stock  of  that  family  in  the  United  States.  The 
stock  now  owned  by  him  are  the  productions  of  the  boar  World 
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Beater,  one  of  the  most  famous  hogs  ever  bred,  and  the  world- 
famous  sow  Duchess  1st,  sired  by  World  Beater.  This  sow,  bred 

and  owned  by  Mr.  Walker,  was  the  most  famous  sow  the  world 
has  ever  known,  she  having  bred  him  nine  litters  of  pigs,  reaching 
the  number  of  sixty  nine ; the  sales  of  sixty-two  head  of  these 
realizing  $2960.  If  you  are  interested  in  hog  breeding  you  should 
not  fail  to  see  Mr.  Walker’s  famous  herd. 


J.  T.  HAETZELL  & SON, 


ISyARM  wagons  and  hard  wood  lumber.  This  is  by  far  the 
fW-  most  extensive  enterprise  in  this  line  in  Darke  county,  and 
this  firm  places  their  products  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  also  have  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
lumber  in  Europe,  which  was  established  by  a personal  visit  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Hartzell  during  the  summer  of  1889.  The 

Hartzell  Wagon  Works  has  a large  saw-mill  and  factory  which  run 
every  day  and  part  of  the  time  day  and  night.  They  furnish 
all  kinds  of  hard  wood  building  lumber  very  cheap,  and  you  can 
get  board  lumber  at  one  dollar  per  hundred  feel , they  ctEo  furnish 
fence  pickets,  tobacco  lath,  and  tobacco-box  lumber  at  very  low 
prices.  They  do  custom  sawing,  and  farmers  can  bring  their  logs 
in  and  take  the  lumber  back  with  them  the  same  day.  They  are 
characteristic  as  straightforward,  enterprising  business  men,  and 
employ  in  the  various  departments  of  their  works  more  men  than 
any  other  one  concern  in  the  county ; their  capacity  is  from  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  wagons  per  year.  They  do 

all  kinds  of  repair  work  on  wagons,  buggies,  etc.,--  on  short  notice 
and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Every  one  of  their  wagons  are 
warranted  for  two  years,  and  where  they  are  once  introduced  into 
actual  service  no  other  make  is  ever  substituted ; for  ease  of  draft 
and  durability'  their  wagons  are  especially  noted.  If  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  “Hartzell  Wagon,”  it  will  pay 
yrGu  to  inquire  of  your  neighbors  using  them  before  purchasing  a new 
wagon.  The  firm  is  centrally  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  D.  & 

U.  and  C.,  St.  L.  & P.  railways,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 

any  of  their  manyr  friends  through  the  works,  exhibiting  the 
quality  of  material  * and  manner  of  construction  of  the  famous 
* 1 Hartzell  Wagon. ” 
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A.  J.  KLINGER, 

T^)RQPRIETOR  of  the  Greenville  City  Flouring  mill,  was  born 
lA*  in  Preble  county  in  1830.  He  began  his  early  years  in  the 
merchandise  business  and  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  milling 
and  grain  business,  having  owned  flouring  mill  property  in  different 
places,  and  in  1876  he  purchased  this  substantial  warehouse  building 
on  Martin  street  near  D.  & U.  R.  R.,  and  converted  the  same 

into  a flouring  mill  by  remodeling  and  building  to.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  -flouring-mill  plants  in  this  section  of  the  state,  having 

all  the  latest  improved  machinery  for  making  flour  by  the  roller 

process.  He  not  only  does  a large  and , satisfactory  flouring  and 
milling  business,  but  buys  and  sells  grain  on  a large  scale.  Mr. 

Klinger  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasant  business  men  in 
this  county  and  his  large  business  continues  to  grow.  In  1857, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  West,  a daughter  of 
Peter  West,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Darke  county.  They 
have  had  born  to  them  eight  children,  viz.:  Sarah  E.,  Delia  F. , 
Laura,  Almy  S.,  D.  O.,  Watson  J.  and  Peter  W. 


\ 

i 


MANOR  & KECK. 


vie^-A  RANITE  and  marble  monuments.  You  can  travel  an  over 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  find 

another  firm  in  this  industry  that  can  excel  them.  They  are  fine 

mechanics  and  artists,  and  a visit  to  their  works  will  convince  you 

that  they  are  leaders  in  their  business ; they  never  imitate  nor 
follow,  but  always  lead.  They  are  a pleasant  firm  to  deal  with 

and  are  extremely  moderate  in  price,  and  if  you  need  anything  in 
their  line  a visit  to  their  works  will  satisfy  you  that  it  is  the 
place  to  deal.  They  are  located  near  the  Dayton  & Union  depot, 
on  Martin  street,  Greenville,  O.  Their  work  is  illustrated  on  the 

preceding  page. 


GEORGE  W.  MOORE, 


born 
father, 

Findley  Moore,  was  a well  known  teacher,  whose  field  of  service 
was  principally  In  the  counties  of  Warren,  Montgomery,  Butler  and 
Preble.  From  him  many  prominent  men  in  these  counties 

received  their  early  education.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth^  Dunlap,  born 
in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Moore’s  youth  was  spent  at  the 
cabinet  maker’s  trade ; he  had  no  school  privileges  after  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  The  first  three  years  of  his  majority  were  employed 

in  the  huxtering  business.  In  the  fall  of  1849  went  to  California, 
where  for  eight  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining  and  “packing 
mules,”  transporting  merchandise  to  the  mines,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1857  crossed  the  plains  from  Los  Angelos  to  St.  Joseph 
with  a drove  of  wild  horses  and  traded  them  for  cattle  which  he 

fed  through  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  sold 

them  to  the  government  for  the  Utah  expedition  against  the 
Mormons.  On  his  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City  he 
encamped  for  several  days  on  the  site  of  the  memorable  “Mountain 
Meadow  Massacre,”  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  met  and 
conversed  with  the  ill-fated  party  respecting  their  hazardous  journey. 
In  September,  1858,  he  located  in  Greenville,  and  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Michael  Miller,  embarked  in  the  dr}'  goods 
business.  This  arrangement  lasted  five  years,  In  August,  1863, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  John  L,  Winner.  In 
December,  1861,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Porter, 
daughter  of  John  W.  Porter,  of  Greenville.  Mr.  Moore  has  filled  many 
positions  of  local  honor  during  his  life,  and  in  1S79  Democratic 
Senatorial  convention,  comprising  the  counties  of  Darke.  Miami  and 
Shelby,  unanimously  nominated  him  for  the  State  Senate  and  he 
was  triumphantly  elected.  He  was  re-nominated  unanimously  for  a 

second  term,  but  owing  to  his  independence,  being  free  from  party 
restraint  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Pond  law,  which  provided  for 
taxing  the  liquor  traffic,  was  defeated,  Mr.  Moore  is  well  informed 
on  many  state  and  national  questions ; has  been  a contributor  to 
some  of  our  leading  journals;  is  a pleasant,  fair  talker,  zealous  in 
all  he  undertakes,  and  has  thereby  made  a success  in  life, 
financially,  intellectually  and  morally. 


ERCHANT  and  Ex-State  Senator,  of  Greenville,  wa; 
*n  Warren  county,  Q.,  January  20,  1825.  His 


J.  W.  RUBEY, 


jig1  HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  February  24,  1847.  M 

VlJ  Spartansburg,  Randolph  county,  Ind.,  and  removed  to  Darke 
county,  O. , in  the  year  1879.  He  was  married  February  21, 

1878,  to  Annie  E.  Glunt.  and  as  a result  of  said  marriage  two 

children  were  born  to  them,  viz:  Ada  Belle  and  David  H.  Rubey. 

Mr.  Rubey  is’  a farmer  by  occupation,  being  the  owner  of  three 
hundred  and  six  acres  of  good  farming  land.  He  retired  from 

the  farm  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Greenville  September  4, 
18SS,  to  educate  his  children.  Mr.  Rubey  was  the  candidate  for 

State  Senator  in  this  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  district  during  the 
canvass  of  1885. 


J.  R PREZINGER,  M.  D. 
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WRITING  the  many  biographies  of  Darke  county's  numerous 
representative  citizens  we  are  more  than  pleased  to  find 
such  a person  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  to  hear 

the  almost  marvellous  things  that  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him. 
Among  the  many  diseases  he  successfully  treats  are  tumors  and 
cancers.  In  treating  these  two  dreaded  diseases  he  uses*  a medicine 
of  his  own  invention  and  guarantees  a cure  in  all  cases.  In  the 
treatment  of  piles  he  guarantees  a permanent  cure  and  almost  painless. 
Diseases  of  the  rectum,  kidneys  and  all  cases  of  hemorrhoids  are 
speedily  and  permanently  cured.  We  have  met  many  physicians 

in  our  business,  but  never  before  one  that  is  deserving  of  so 
much  praise,  and  who  has  permanently  cured  so  many  cases  in 

the  p ho vp  category  fearful  maladies  which  the  human  family  is 
heir  to.  He  has  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  mane*  times,  successfully  treating  all  the  different  diseases 

of  humanity.  The  doctor  is  a pleasant  and  agreeable  conversationalist 
and  always  sociably  inclined.  If  you  are  suffering  with  any  of  the 
dreaded  diseases  of  the  human  flesh,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  vou 

are  not  cured,  for  the  doctor  can  and  will  cure  you  to  a certainty. 
The  doctor  has  a permanent  office  on  Broadway,  opposite  the 
Farmer's  National  bank  in  Greenville,  where  he  may  be  addressed 

or  called  upon.  The  doctor  has  thousands  of  testimonial  letters 

from  patients  that  have  been  permanently  and  entirely  cured  of  all 

these  dreadful  diseases  that  we  might  publish  here,  but  let  it  suffice 
to  give  you  just  a few  that  have  been  cured,  that  you  may  call 

upon  or  address  for  full  satisfaction  to  yourself.  We  have  spent 
many  hours  in  the  doctor’s  office  and  have  seen  the  photographs 
and  letters  of  testimony  from  ’ thousands  of  persons  that  he  has 
cured.  Following  will  suffice  to  convince  the  most  skeptical : 

Dayton,  Ohio,  November  5,  1879. 

Dr.  Pre  zinger : 

I send  you  my  testimonial  and  do  it  with  no  little  degree 

of  pleasure.  If  I can  aid  you  at  any  time,  by  reference  or 
otherwise,  I shall  do  so.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 

future  success,  and  anything  I can  do  for  you  to  promote  the 
same,  shall  be  cheerfully  given.  Having  been  for  years  afflicted 

with  that  most  painful  of  all  diseases,  fistula,  or  blind  fistula’s 
ulcers,  with  some  six  openings,  was  -successfully  treated  for  the  same 
by  Dr.  Prezinger  of  Greenville,  O.,  and  received  what  I now 
consider  a permanent  cure.  I take  great  .pleasure  in  recommending 


i 


J.  R.  Prezinger,  M.  D 


______ 


Dr.  Prezinger  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  said  disease,  as  a safe, 
skillful  and  reliable  physician. 

M.  J.  SWADENER, 

Ex-Sheriff  and  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Ohio. 


D>.  Prezinger: 


Cincinnati,  G,,  January  24,  1883. 


Dear  Sir. — -When  I became  acquainted  with  you  inv  October, 
1881,  I had  been  afflicted  with  piles  for.  over  eighteen  years;  for 
ten  years  of  this  time  I was  compelled  to  wear  a truss  constantly, 
and  during  the  whole  eighteen  years  I suffered  as  only  those  who 
have  had  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  can  tell.  After  your  second 

operation  upon  me  in  the  fall  of  18S1,  I was  able  to  do  without 

my  truss,  and  I have  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  since.  I 
am  cured  of  the  piles  and  my  cure  is  owing  wholly  to  your 

treatment.  I take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  this  testimonial, 

and  you  are  at  liberty  to  reter  those  who  are  afflicted  and  want 
a living  witness,  to  me. 

Yours  trulv,  * 

SAMUEL  WELLS. 

Cancer  Cure. — Call  on  or  address  John  Parent,  Palestine, 
Darke  county,  O.  This  was  a remarkable  cure  and  Mr.  Parent 

will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  questions. 

Tumor  Cure.—- -Address  or  call  on  John  Breadon,  Greenville. 
This  is  another  remarkable  cure,  having  removed  a large  tumor 
from  the  neck  without  the  aid  of  a knife  and  without  pain,  and 
in  a short  time.  If  you  are  suffering  with  any  of  these  diseases 
you  should  not  fail  to  call  on  the  doctor.  Send  for  illustrated 
circulars. 
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J.  0.  MYERS,  M.  D. 


PR1L  22,  1853,  Mr.  Myers  was  born  near  Dayton,  O.,  and 
l&W  consequently  is  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Darke 
county  with  his  parents  when  five  years  old,  and  was  raised  on  a 
farm  three  miles  north  of  Greenville.  Fie  received  a common-school 
education  in  the  country  schools,  and  commenced  teaching  when 
sixteen  years  old ; taught  school  for  two  or  three  years  and  then 
entered  the  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O.,  graduating  in  1874; 
a ripe  scholar  for  one  of  his  years.  Mr.  Myers  read  medicine  ror 
three  years  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and 
Pulte  Medical  college,  then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Homeopathic 
schools  of  medicine  in  the  West.  He  obtained  his  diploma  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1876,  and  returned  to  this  county  after 
receiving  his  Doctor’s  degree  and  settled  in  Greenville  as  a 
physician.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Western 

Ohio  Medical  association,  an  association  composed  of  physicians 
from  all  schools  of  medicine  in  western  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana, 
and  in  1889  was  unanimously  chosen  Vice-President,  which  office 
he  holds  at  the  present  time. 


ISAAC  N.  SMITH 


Was  born  in  Green  county,  0.,  near  the  little  town  of 
Spring  Valley,  May  4,  1845.  His  mother,  Sarah  Fisher, 

daughter  of  Jonathan  Fisher,  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and  of 

Irish  ancestry  ; his  father,  Ezra  Smith,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry 
and  a native  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  received  a common- 
school  education,  and  being  a lover  of  Nature  he  early  took  the 
profession  of  landscape  gardening.  During  the  years  of  1872-84 
he  had  charge  of  the  cemetery  grounds  known  as  Miami  Cemetery, 
in  Warren  count}',  O.,  and  since  the  spring  of  1884  he  has  been 
employed  as  Superintendent  of  the  Greenville  Cemetery.  He  was 
married  February  15,  1871,  to  Carrie  E.  Snowden,  daughter  cf 

William  and  Lydia  Snowden,  late  of  Clinton  county,  Q.,  and  from 

this  union  four  children  have  been  born : Nettie,  the  eldest, 

(deceased);  Mattie,  Earnest  and  Harry.  Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Greenville.  He  served  one  hundred 
days  in  the  late  war  as  a private  in  company  B,  149th  Reg’t, 
O.  V.  I.,  and  is  a member  of  Jobes  Post,  No.  157,  G.  A.  R.; 
also  a member  in  good  standing  of  Wyoming  Lodge,  No.  102,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  Waynesville,  O. 


G.  A.  KATZENBERGER  & BRO 


JY  MONG  Darke  county’s  well  known  firms  is  that  composed 
of  Gustavus  Anthony  and  Charles  Leopold  Katzenberger. 
The  former,  after  filling'  a clerkship  for  John  Kufnagle,  deceased, 

launched  into  the  grocery  business  in  July,  1853,  associated  with  Mr. 
Jacob  Pretzinger.  The  latter  after  a period  of  years  associated  with 
his  brother  Joseph  C. , embarked  with  Mr.  Anthony  Weitbrecht,  which 
partnership  existed  three  years.  Selling  out  he  entered  into 

partnership  with  his  brother,  G.  Anthony,  which  constitutes  the 
present  firm.  The  subjects  of  this  sketch  have  always  had  the 

interest  of  the  city  at  heart,  and  have  been  ever  ready  to  assist 
any  enterprise  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  city.  No 
family  in  Darke  county  is  entitled  to  more  credit  in  the  research 
into  natural  history  than  they.  They  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  private  collections  of  rarities  in  minerals,  natural 
formations,  shells,  sea-weeds  and  also  have  many  valuable  old  and 
rare  books,  coins,  and  ancient  and  modern  implements  of  warfare. 
Their  collection  of  Indian  relics  for  variety,  value  and  completeness 
has  but  few  equals  in  the  central  states.  Both  are  accomplished 

artisans  and  mechanics  in  gun  repairing,  book-binding,  fine,  artistic 
wood  work,  etc.  Their  business,  which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  the  county,  consists  of  groceries,  queensware,  guns,  ammunition, 
fishing  tackle,  hardware,  etc.  It  goes  without  question  that  they 
are  the  representative  German  family  of  Darke  county. 


Darke  County  Children’s  Home, 


DARKE 


COUNTY  CHILDREN’S.  HOME. 


a 


benevolent  institution 
this  work.  Som; 


place  in 


fnnntv  T nfirmon 


has  been  referred  to  at  another 
years  after  the  building  of  the 
er  cf  children  of  various  ages 


were  taken  to  that  place  through  compulsion.  They  were 

necessarily  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  idiotic,  the  insane,  and 

others  whose  former  habits  of  life  had  weakened-  their  mental 

faculties  and  rendered  them  unfit  to  be  associates  of  these 

children.  As  time  passed,  other  children  here  found  a home;  but 

the  social  influences  through  necessity  remained  the  same.  The 

trustees  of  the  infirmary  no  means  of  changing  this  condition 

of  affairs,  and  an  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners  was  finally 

made.  These  officers,  'ever  ready  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 

% 

public,  and  to  remedy  an  evil  they  had  long  known  to  exist,  on 
February  6,  1882,  placed  a resolution  upon  their  minutes  to  the 

effect  that,  the  public  , interests  of  Darke  county  required  the 
establishment  of  a “Children’s  Home”  in  the  county,  and  ordered 
that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
same,  as  the  law  directs,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

This  was  done  at  the  following  election  in  April,  and  the 
proposition  was  carried  by  a large  majority ; this  election  also 
authorized  the  commissioners  to  issue  bonds  of  the  county  in  any 

sum  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  to  pay  for  the  land  required,  and  . to 

erect  suitable  buildings  thereon.  Taxes  were  levied  on  all  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  amount  realized  for  this  purpose  from  the  levies  made 
in  1882  and  1S83  was  about  $20,000.  A levy  was  aiso  made  in 
1884  and  it  was  intended  that  these  three  assessments  should 
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realize  the  required  sum  of  $25,000.  The  purchase  of  a site  for  the 
“Home”  having  been  determined  upon,  the  commissioners  were 
the  recipients  of  a number  of  propositions  for  them  to  purchase- 
lands  located  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  board,  after 

mature  deliberation,  selected  twenty-nine  and  one-half  acres  in  the 
south-east:  part  of  section  fourteen,  and  twenty-three  and  thirteen 

one-hundredths  acres  in  the  south-west  part  of  section  thirteen,  in 
township  twelve,  range  two  east.  The  two  tracts  join  each  other 

and  are  located  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  county  seat ; 

this  land  had  a large  frame  barn  and  other  buildings  upon  it  at 

the  time  it  was  bought,  and  cost  the  county  (as  purchase-money,) 
the  sum  of  $7,357.  On  this  tract  of  land  the  commissioners 

located  the  Children’s  Home  November  5,  1883.  The  terms  of 

sale  were  that  on  presentation  of  the  deed  to  the  purchaser 
the  warrant  of  the  auditor  should  issue  for  the  entire  amount 
for  which  the  land  sold.  On  November  26,  1884,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  three  trustees  for  the  Children’s  Home, 

to- wit : Thomas  McCowen,  to  serve  one  one  year;  John  H. 

Martin,  two  years;  S.  A.  Hostetter,  three  years;  it  was 
understood  by  this  appointment  that  their  terms  of  office  should 

begin  March  7,  1885.  These  trustees  accepted  this  appointment 
and  November  29,  1S84,  were  sworn  into  office  by  S.  L.  Kolp. 

probate  judge.  Thomas  McCowen  was  re-appointed  March  7, 
1886,  and  again  March  7,  1S89;  John  H.  Martin  was  re-appointed 
March  7,  1887,  and  S.  A.  Hostetter  March  7,  1888,  and  are 
the  acting  trustees  at  the  present  time.  The  commissioners  and 
trustees  held  the  first  joint  meeting  July  7,  1885,  for  the  purpose 

of  examining  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  building,  and 
it  was  determined  that  this  should  be  built  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  and  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
county  for  years  to  come.  The  contract  for  building  the  “Home" 
was  let  June  8,  1888,  to  Watson  Barrett,  of  Knightstown,  Ind., 
for  $17,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  boiler-house  for  heating 
purposes  cost  $1982;  heaters,  radiators  and  gas-fitting,  $3974 '• 
grading  yard  and  making  roads  and  walks,  $8co.  Total  cost  ot 
all  improvements,  $23,756. 


The  following  are  the  employes  of  the  institution  with  the 
present  salary  of  each,  to-wit:  T.  E.  Teal,  superintendent, 

$300  per  year;  Mrs.  Teal,  matron,  $150;  employed  February  2, 
1889.  The  following  additional  persons  were  employed  April  i, 
1889:  Mary  A.  Kerr,  governess,  $12  per  month;  Rebecca 

Smith,  governess,  $12  \ Susan  Cay  wood,  seamstress,  #10 ; A. 
Cay  wood,  engineer,  $18;  Dr.  Rush,  physician,  $roo  per  year; 
Miss  Mary  Hartzell,  teacher,  #18  per  month  and  board; 
Maria  Deeter,  laundress,  #12  per  month;  Ida  M.  Binkly,  assistant 
laundress,  $10  per  month,  and  Mrs.  E.  Lindsay,  nurse,  $8. 

The  children  from  the  infirnary,  thirty-eight  in  number,  were 
formally  installed  as  inmates  of  the  “Children’s  Home”  August 


13,  1889.  Any  child  between 


and 


sixteen 


years,  in  destitute  circumstances,  or  having  been  abandoned  by  its 
parents,  or  whose  parents  are  incapable  of  furnishing  it  the 
necessaries  of  life,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Home,  through  the 
trustees  of  the  same,  and  can  remain  there  until  it  arrives  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  it  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  care  for  itself. 

The  trustees  will  permit  children  to  be  taken  from  the 
“Home”  by  responsible  persons,  who  must  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  take  proper  care  of  them  until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  The  superintendent  and  matron  exercise  parental  authority 
over  these  children,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  govern  and 
instruct  them  as  she  would  the  children  of  the  public  school. 
The  trustees  of  the  Home  have  adopted  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  children,  which  the  superintendent  and  matron  and  their 
assistants  are  expected  to  carry  out,  and  while  the  children  have 
their  time  to  play  they  are  not  expected  to  be  reared  in  idleness ; 
but  each  one  has  a daily  task  to  perform  suitable  to  its  age  and 

condition.  Parents  and  relatives  are  permitted  to  visit  the  children, 
but  at  present  it  is  thought  best  that  these  interviews  be  in  the 

presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  employes.  Letters  sent  to  the 

children,  or  by  them  sent  to  parent  or  guardian  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  or  matron.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  “Home”  there  have  been  as  many  as  sixty  children  there  at 

one  time,  and  they  are  thus  furnished  a good  home  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance. 
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JOHN  HERSHEY  MARTIN,  DIRECTOR. 

EAL  estate  and  loans,  Greenville,  O,,  was  born  in  Adams 
^ township,  Darke  county,  November  29,  1844;  son  of  Jacob 

W.  and  Maria  Hershey  Martin,  who  located  here  in  1832.  Adams 

township  and  Gettysburg  received  their  names  through  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Martin,  who  came  from  near  Gettysburg,  Adams  county, 
Pa,  Jacob  W.  Martin  was  in  the  merchandise  business  at 
Gettysburg,  Adams  township,  until  his  decease,  April  9,  187b. 

Mrs.  Maria  Martin  died  April  15,  1881.  John  H.  Martin  entered 

the  store  of  his  father  when  thirteen  years  old  where  he  was 

employed  seven  years.  He  then  attended  the  Iron  City  Commercial 
college  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  the  same  in  1865. 
He  was  then  employed  three  years  as  book-keeper  at  Dayton,  after 
which  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business  several  years,  and 
in  1874,  came  to  Greenville,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  r\uditor’s 
and  Treasurer’s  offices  until  1879,  when  he  was  elected  Clerk  of 
the  Courts  and  served  two  terms  in  said  office.  In  1883,  he  with 
others,  organized  and  established  the  Second  National  bank.  In 

January,  1887,  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  with  Mr. 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  and  retired  from  the  firm  January  1 , 1890.  In 

Semptember,  1871,  he  wras  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nancy  O. 

Robinson  of  Kenton,  Hardin  county,  O.  They  have  three  children 
living:  Lola  R.,  Maud  E. , and  John  Robinson. 


Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Teal,  Matron. 
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THOMAS  E.  TEAL,  SUPERINTENDENT, 


Tg*)ORN  May  6,  1837,  in  Wabash  county,  Ind. , came  to 

173)  Darke  counter  O.,  in  1858.  Mr.  Teal  was  married  twice, 

his  first  marriage  was  with  Ellen  Crouse,  February  1,  1862;  she 
died  January  8,  1864,  leaving  one  daughter,  Olive.  His  second 
marriage  occurred  February,  2 7,  1868,  with  Lucetta  Heckerman  of 
Miamisbnrg,  O.  They  raised  three  orphan  children,  and  he  was 

appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Darke  County  Children’s  Home 
February  2,  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Teal  are  among  the  most  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Darke  county,  and  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  of  the  Children’s  Home  both  receive  the  highest  praise. 
Mr.  Teal  is  a good,  economical  business  man,  and  his  wife  is  a 
kind,  warm  hearted  person,  and  the  little  unfortunates  under  their 
care  have  every  attention  to  make  their  lives  pleasant. 
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isidence  of  George  W.  Manix,  opposite  Children's  Home. 
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GREENVILLE  LODGE  NO.  195,  I.  0.  0.  F. 


REENVILLE  Lodge,  No.  195,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 

Ohio,  January  22,  1852,  and  instituted  on  the  thirteenth 

day  of  March  of  the  same  year,  the  charter  members  being  as  follows : 
S.  H.  Robinson,  J.  V.  King,  J.  F.  Birch,  David  Stamm,  W.  S. 
Barns,  Daniel  Philipi,  and  Joshua  L.  Winget.  Of  the  charter  members 
there  aic  still  living  S.  PI.  Robinson,  now  of  Washington  City, 

D,  C. , Daniel  Philipi  and  Joshua  L.  Winget,  the  latter  being  still 
an  active  member  of  the  lodge.  The  first  officers  installed  were 
as  follows:  S.  H.  Robinson,  N.  G.  ; J.  F.  Birch,  V.  G.  ; David 
Stamm,  Secretary  and  W.  S.  Barns,  Treasurer.  The  lodge  rapidl}r 
grew  in  membership  and  increased  in  wealth,  and  soon  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  in  the  community.  In  1873  the  lodge  erected 
a large  and  commodious  building,  upon  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
an  opera-house,  on  the  second  floor  the  lodge-hall  and  other 

necessary  rooms  for  lodge  purposes.  In  1886  the  membership  of 
the  lodge  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  when  a number  of 
its  members  concluded  to  withdraw  therefrom  and  form  a new 
lodge,  which  they  did  and  wrere  chartered  and  instituted  as 
Champion  Lodge,  No.  742.  This  withdrawal  reduced  the  mem- 
bership of  Greenville  Lodge  to  about  fifty,  but  at  this  time  the 
membership  is  something  over  one  hundred  and  the  lodge  is  on 
the  highway  of  prosperity  and  social  influence  in  the  community, 
with  the  following  officers:  Will  H.  Mann,  S.  P.  G.  ; A.  L. 


District  Deputy  Grand 


Markwith,  N. 

G.;  J.  C.  Elliott, 

V.  G.; 

C.  B.  Elliott, 

P.  S. , and  A.  W. 

Wilson 

members,  E. 

W.  Otwell,  is  at 

present 

Master,  The 

lodge  has  also  a 

good 

George  Rosser  as  captain. 

; 


THE  GREENVILLE  RIFLE  CLUB. 


^J^SffiS  club  was  organized  February  ii,  1885,  in  Greenville, 
W 0.,  with  a membership  of  nineteen  and  a limit  to  member- 
ship  of  twenty-five.  Since  organization  the  club  has  had 
many  off-hand  contests  with  many  of  the  best  rifle  teams  in  the 
United  States,  and  never  came  out  of  a contest  without  honors. 
Some  of  the  teams  with  which  they  have  contested  are  as  follows : 
Norwalk  Rifle  club,  winning  two  out  of  three  contests;  Phcenix 

Rifle  club  of  Indianapolis,  defeating  them  by  uue  score,  \Richmonu 
Rifle  club,  (Ind. ,)  defeating  them  in  three  consecutive  contests; 

International  contest,  (United  States  and  Canada),  lor  the  Ballard 
championship  medal,  September  24,  1887,  ten-men-to-the-team  contest, 
and  seventy-five  teams  competing,  the  Greenville  club  winning 
the  medal  by  a score  of  735  out  of  a possible  1,000.  This  was 
a victory  that  any  rifle  club  in  the  world  would  feel  proud  of. 
The  members  of  this  club  are  numbered  among  the  most  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Darke  county,  and  no  doubt  the  county  is 
not  a little  pleased  to  own  one  of  the  best  rifle  teams  in  the 

world.  Dr.  A.  J.  Marling,  one  of  the  members  of  the  team,  has 
the  credit  of  making  the  best  offhand  score  on  record  in  a regular 
contest:  ten  consecutive  bulls-eyes,  two  hundred  yards,  offhand, 

scoring  95  out  of  a possible  100  in  the  Ballard  individual  contest, 
May  21,  18S9.  The  club  has  a membership  at  the  present  time 
of  twenty.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows : President, 

G.  A.  Katzenberger ; vice  president,  Daniel  Snyder ; secretary,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Marling;  treasurer,  Augustus  N.  Wilson;  executive  board, 
Frank  Culbertson,  Dr.  A.  j.  Marling,  Augustus  N.  Wilson  ; 
captain,  J.  Charles  Hahne. 


John  Kniek. 


Frank  Culbertson. 


Chas.  Hahne,  Captain. 


OSCAR  CALM  KERLIN,  D.  D.  S„ 


ItVjylT  AS  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  March  23,  1 So  1 , and  is 
\^Si  ci  dun  of  William  K.  and  Hannah  B.  (Jeffries)  Keriin. 
In  March,  1865,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Harrison  township,  this  county,  where  his  early  life  was 
spent  upon  the  farm.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Greenville,  and 

after  receiving  a liberal  common-school  education  he,  in  1881, 
finished  a commercial  course  at  the  Greenville  Commercial  college, 
and  for  three  years  was  book-keeper  and  paymaster  for  Roby 
Ryan,  the  railroad  contractor.  In  1886  he  took  up  dentistry  with 

J.  J.  Little,  D.  D.  S. , as  his  preceptor,  and  in  1887  entered  the 
Dental  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  with  honors  June  27,  1889.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  located  at  Versailles,  where  he  enjoys  a growing 
practice  and  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 


FRANK  SNYDER, 


JVpROPRIETOR  of  the  popular  Snyder  House  of  this  city,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  this  state,  August  13,  1856,  and 
is  a son  of  Levi  and  Rebecca  (Frees)  Snyder.  In  1862  the  family 
removed  to  Darke  county  where  they  remained  upon  a farm,  and 
in  1873  Mr.  Frank  Snyder  (the  subject  of  our  sketch),  removed  to 
Versailles,  which  he  has  since  made  his  home,  and  in  1877  he  took 
charge  of  the  hotel  which  he  has  since  conducted.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  December  18,  1886,  to  Pauline  V.  Ward,  of 

Lima,  and  December  22,  1887,  Lima  R.,  (only  child),  was  born 
to  bless  their  union. 
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GEORGE  L,  CARTER. 

I NCLU-DED  among  the  many  young  men  of  Darke  county  who 
by  their  sterling  business  qualities  and  firm  adherence  to  honesty 
in  all  transactions  have  won  for  themselves  an  honorable  position 
in  commercial  as  well  as  social  circles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  He  was  born  in  Randolph  county, 
Ind.,  December  16,  1851,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of  S.  L.  and 

Rachael  Carter.  When  he  was  but  one  year  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Union  City,  locating  on  the  Indiana  side,  and  he  has- 
ever  since  resided  in  this  city,  having  for  the  past  eight  years, 
however,  lived  on  the  Ohio  side.  When  he  had  completed  his 
school  course  he  went  to  work  in  the  trunk-slab  factory  of  his 
father,  where  for  many  years  he  remained,  occupying  the  position  of 
general  manager,  and  in  which  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  under 
hts  supervision  the  business  was  conducted  in  such  a thoroughly 
straightforward  manner  as  to  become  highly  profitable.  * With  the 
desire  for  greater  gain  and  a wider  range  for  his  business  abilities, 
he  last  fall  formed  a partnership  with  several  other  capitalists  and 
after  the  erection  of  a commodious  factory,  began  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  George  L.  Carter  & C'o.  Mr.  Carter  is  a 

member  of  several  lodges,  in  which  he  takes  an  active  interest, 
and  in  all  of  which  his  personal  influence  is  felt.  He  is  a 
member  of  Camp  No.  94,  F.  & A.  M.  ; also  treasurer  of  the 

Subordinate  lodge  No.  152,  I.  O.  O.  F.  ; a member  of  Union 

City  Encampment  No.  81,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  also  a member  of 
Union  City  Wigwam  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  in  one 
and  all  of  which  orders  he  takes  an  active  interest.  In  politics 
Mr.  Carter  is  an  ardent  Republican,  yet  despite  this  fact,  so  great 
is  his  popularity  that  in  Union  City,  where  the  opposition  has  a 

good  working  majority,  he  was,  at  the  last  spring  election,  chosen 

Township  Trustee  by  a handsome  majority,  which  position  he  is 
now  occupying.  Mr.  Carter  is  also  Treasurer  of  Union  City,  and 
in  his  public  office  as  well  as  his  own  personal  enterprise  he  is 
esteemed  for  his  high  order  of  integrity  and  his  close  application 
to  the  business  in  hand.  Mr.  Carter  was  married  September  15, 

1S7S,  to  Miss  Genevra  Ulery,  by  whom  he  has  one  child 

a daughter.  May  26,  1883,  his  first  wife  having  died  he  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Rachael  A.  Eagy,  by  whom  he  also  has  one  child, 
a daughter.  Mr.  Carter  resides  in  a comfortable  home,  surrounded 
by  his  bright  and  happy  family,  who  add  not  a little  to  the  charm 
ot  his  prosperous  hte.  Mr.  Carter  has  won  for  himself,  both  in 
financial  and  social  life,  a standing  to  which  a few  men  attain. 


HENRY  FEY. 
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in  America,  composed  as  it  is  from  ah  the  known 
of  the  world,  often  brings  one  into  contact  with 
while  not  to  the  manor  born,  have  yet  so  fully  allied 

themselves  with  the  interests  of  this  country  ami  her  welfare  as  to 

be  in  reality  fully  Americanized.  Such  a man  is  Henry  Fey,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1846,  being  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Hesse"  Cassel.  In  1859.  when  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he,  with  his  mother,  came  to  America,  first 
locating  in  Cincinnati,  Q. , where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Memphis,  Term.  While  in  the  last  named 
city  he  served  lor  eight  months  as  a member  of  the  Memphis 
militia.  Leaving  Memphis,  Mr.  Fey  went  to  Xenia,  O. , where  he 

remained  one  year,  when  he  came  to  Union  City,  locating  on  the 
Indiana  side  and  has  since  continued  to  make  Union  City  his 
home,  having,  however,  lived  on  the  Ohio  side  since  1868.  He 
first  opened  up  in  business  for  himself  September  9,  1867,  and 

has  ever  since  continued  to  conduct  the  same,  being  the  owner  of 

the  handsomest  and  best  conducted  meat  market  in  Union  City. 
Mr.  Fey  is  noted  as  a man  of  sterling  integrity  and  his  success  in 
business  is  largely  due  to  the  close  attention  and  personal  supervision 
which.  l\e  has  given  to  the  business.  In  politics  Mr.  Fey  is  an 
ardent  Democrat,  and  has  on  various  occasions  been  called  upon 
to  fill  responsible  positions.  For  six  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Union  City,  which  position  he  filled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituency.  Mr.  Fey  is  at  present 
the  President  of  the  School  Board,  ot  Union  City  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Health  Board.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has 

been  a member  from  Jackson  township  of  the  Darke  county 
Democratic  Central  committee,  and  has,  in  all  his  public  life, 
performed  his  duties  faithfully  and  well.  By  his  strict  integrity 
and  business  ability,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs,  Mr.  Fey 
has  built  for  himself  a large  circle  of  friends  and  now  enjoys 
the  esteem  and  good-will  oi  the  entire  comm  unitv. 
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